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The destinee, ministre general, 

That executeth in the world over al 

The purveiance that God hath sen beforne,— 

So strong it is, that though the world had sworne 
The contrary of a thing by ya or nay, 

Yet somtime it shall fallen. 

For certainly our appetites here, 

Be it of werre, or pees, or hate, or love, 

All is this ruled by the eight above. 


La nature donne des passions et des désirs conformes 4 I’état présent. 


Chaucer’s “ Knight’s Tale.” 


Ce ne sont 


que les craintes que nous nous donnons nous-mémes, et non pas la nature, qui nous 


troublent.—‘‘ Pensées de Pascal,”’ ix. 19. 


Pessimism is the great fact of 
philosophical development to which 
future historians of our age will 
turn for its explanation. Long 
before it became fashionable so to 
think, many earnest minds, not 
long passed away, were sadly lis- 
tening to the great world symphony, 
and finding that, howeverthe melody 
may rise or fall, the sullen unvary- 
ing bass carries away the burthen. 
The history of pessimism has yet 
to be written—and by a future 
generation, for we are in the thick 
of it ourselves. It was only at the 
beginning of the present century 
that the wave of the Renaissance 
at last spent its force. It is draw- 
ing back: we hear the pebbles 
rattle in its clutch; we are perhaps 
about to ebb into a kind of mediz- 


valism—a medievalism of the 
schools, not of the church, of barren 
logies, not of religion—with neither 
the lavish architecture of worship 
nor the sad Christ to look to, but 
only a half-ambitious, half-despair- 
ing individualism for creed. There 
is none but shares this feeling. 
How with protest, yet with liking, 
we turn to the gloomy poetical phi- 
losophy that is the only original 
philosophy of our time, whether it 
be the harsh prophetic strain of 
Schopenhauer, or the sublime ne- 
gations of Strauss, or the pathos 
of “Gravenhurst,” or even the 
flippant criticism of the “ New Re- 
public!” To say that Strauss, or 
Smith, or Mallock (great with 
little!) is a pessimist would be far 
from true, no doubt; but they 
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would be little listened to except 
for their tendency to pessimism. 
There is a sense in which medita- 
tive souls “love darkness rather 
than the light.” The moon, that 
is said to disorder the minds of 
men, makes the earth fairer with 
her silver than the sun with his 
gold. So the mysteriously potent 
evil gives us firm outlines and sug- 
gestive shadows possessed of almost 
irresistible fascination. But it is 
when we are tired of the day that 
we love the night. An era of in- 
tellectual illumination has closed 
for us; under the few stars left to 
us we ponder the work done. 

It has just been said that about 
the beginning of the present cen- 
tury the Renaissance wave spent its 
force. It was a mighty wave, yet 
perhaps it had died away before 
then. Goethe, at any rate, com- 
bined in himself the whole philo- 
sophy of the Renaissance ; Byron 
plucked from it the individualism 
“ produced; Shelley etherealised 

; Godwin ‘added to it the ethics 
of government. For these, what 
have we now? The English poem 
is “In Memoriam;” the continental 
poet is Alfred de Musset; Euro- 
pean philosophy is the cold system 
of Mill, the fierce despair of Scho- 
penhauer, or the dregs of Hume’s 
nonchalant scopticiam—too non- 
chalant to take any name ; and i 
economics the Malthusian theor ‘y— 
verily a “ dismal science ”*__is either 
accepted as prove sd, or acce pted as 
unrefuted, like Berkele > ’s theory of 
perception. It would have been 
strange if the result to economics 
had not been the same as that to 
literature and philosophy. A critical 
age is never a joyful age. 

After the Revolution had com- 
pressed the lesson of human his- 
tory into the deeds of a few months; 
after poets like Southey and Cole. 
ridge, and philosophers like Robert 
Owen and Fourier and St. Simon 
had seen their visions of earthly 
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paradise dispelled ; after Godwin’s 
** Political Justice ” had thrilled the 
world with an enthusiasm com- 
parable for intensity and _ brief 
duration only to electricity ;—after 
this, men were prepared to listen to 
what such a man as Malthus had 
to say to them, with some patience, 
and even encouragement. The 
perfectibility, either of the poetical 
state of nature or of the highest 
civilisation, was declared to be an 
idea utterly chimerical. We were 
said to be hastening, not to social 
harmony, and wealth, and ease, but 
to over-population, and starvation, 
and misery. Blind, indeed, had we 
been, priding ourselves on produc- 
tive powers, forgetting that only 
some produce, and that the possi- 
bility of production has bounds, 
while every being that draws the 
breath of life is of necessity a con- 
sumer. Certain commodities we 
have been rather proud of produc- 
ing—children—we were to produce 
no longer ad libitum; we were 
rather to check the begetting of 
them. Since the days of Plato how 
much invention had been wasted in 
contriving the hatching of every 
egg that looked goodly ! Unde- 
terred by the f failure of all such in- 
ventions, Plato’s especially, Mal- 
thus proposed an artificial—or, at 
least, a hitherto neglected mode of 
regulating marriage and the whole 
relation of the sexes. He showed 
us, for a picture of society, the 
board spread by Nature for her 
favourites by a kind of predestina- 
tion; but to this board some came 
hungry, and were turned away to 
die. The Mirza Bridge rocked with 
the load of human beings trampling 
across it. At the entrance sat 
Death, and snatched innocent babes 
from brothers and sisters, or gave 
them load of disease they sank 
under ere they had travelled far. 
The crowd could only proceed by 
launching the old and infirm from 
the other end into the yawning 
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river. These were the pictures men 
were led to form for themselves. 
Or they looked still further forward. 
The old-world traditions had framed 
many a legend of the last man left 
to die monarch of the universe. 
How different the truth! Mankind 
grows hungrier and poorer; cities 
swallow up the fields; the whole 
earth becomes one gigantic city, 
a cosmopole city of death. What 
imagination can picture or describe 
the writhing, swarming, groaning 
blaspheming mortals turned to 
beasts of prey, with only garbage to 
prey upon, gasping, gaping in “the 
agonies of hunger and death, and 
falling, millions together, to 
blacken and rot—a hecatomb to the 
sun! The words of Goncourt echo 
in the heart of him who is forced 
to believe this the deliverance of 
Fate : “ Nature is for me an enemy ; 
the country seems to me funereé al. 
This green earth suggests a ceme- 
tery awaiting itsdead. That grass 
feeds on man. Those trees grow 
upon and blossom from what 
has died. This sun which shines 
so brightly, imperturbable and 
peaceful, is but the great force 
which putrifies. Trees, sky, water, 
all appear to me merely as a life- 
grant of land, where the gardener 
sets out a few new flowers every 
spring around a small basin of gold 
fish.” 

But surely there is something in 
each of us that condemns this 
morbid plaint, and human feeling 
is difficult to subdue by the rules of 
Logic. 

A picture would be nothing 
without shadow; life would be 
weary but for the presence of 
death. The curious thing is the 
fertility of Death’s invention ; for 
he has killed his man a minute for 
some thousands of years, yet each 
in a different way. Death used to 
be a strong arguer for socialism. 
He whipped off a duke as easily as 
a beggar; so it was thought. But 
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no, says Malthus. Death has no 
credit by his adroitness; it is you 
who put yourselves to pains that 
he may have victims. You may 
educate and morally purify the 
masses, but you are in this only 
making Death’s morsel the daintier. 
It is your nature to produce chil- 
dren too fast ; your very constitu- 
tion and instincts are leading the 
world to ruin. 

This was bold of Malthus. A 
pious bishop once thought to make 
men believe in God by causing 
them to throw overboard what they 
had understood to be common 
sense, and agree that there was no 
such thing as matter. The few 
who did convincedly accept his 
theory were by no means thereby 
disposed to adore God. Quite the 
contrary. They founded modern 
philosophical scepticism. 

So Mr. Malthus, perhaps as truly 
pious a man as lived, by destroy- 
ing our faith in the instincts of 
nature would have us led to rely 
the more upon Providence. I have 
never heard that any man has 
declared the reading of Malthus’s 
books to have strengthened his 
belief in the mercy of God. Unless 
Adam and Eve were intended by 
the Creator to be unique patterns 
of a species, and unless the sexual 
instinct be from beginning to end 
identified with original sin, it is 
impossible to doubt that instincts 
are the commands of God. The 
Malthusian doctrine seems capable 
of producing nothing but scepti- 
cism. How strange to find two 
men so different as Godwin and 
Malthus coming to conclusions 
regarding the same problem quite 
opposite to those we might expeci 
from them. Both inquired into 
existing evils and their cure. But 
the sceptical Godwin found good- 
ness everywhere in man’s original 
nature, and proclaimed that he 
might yet attain perfection were 
he rightly to govern circumstances 
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under his own control. The Rev. 
Mr. Malthus proclaimed that man 
by his nature was drifting to 
misery, and could only save him- 
self by mutilating that nature. 
Not only the hunger of the senses, 
but the hunger of the heart must 
be denied gratification. If this 
were so, how much oftener should 
we hear the still too frequent ques- 
tion, Is life worth living? The 
world has lived till now with 
shackles enough ; it could scarcely 
endure more. All the innocent 
poetry of life must now be looked 
upon with caution. There is no 
jey born without its invisible twin 
brother sorrow. And gaiety of heart 
has only lied when it sang, “ C’est 
Yamour qui fait la ronde et le 
monde.” That one heart the more 
should be broken for this theory 
would be strong argument against 


t. 

The theory, then, with which we 
have to deal is that population in- 
creases in geometrical proportion, 
subsistence in arithmetical. The 
survey of facts must have been 
very exact to produce so exact a 
formula. Further, we are told 
that but three checks upon this 
tendency to over-population exist 
—vice, misery, and moral restraint. 
It would seem, this doctrine, to 
say that one comfort is only to be 
obtained by loss of another, since 
the subsistence necessary for all is 
only to be gained by the death of 
countless innocent babes, dearer to 
parents than bread—by the pre- 
mature decay of the flower of man 
—or by foregoing habitually for a 
season—and that the season when 
it acts most powerfully—and often 
foregoing altogether, the strongest 
instinct of our nature—that, as 
Montaigne declares, which is to 
the others as sun to planets. 

How should this teaching, if 
true, change the face of society! 
The peopling of the world was 
formerly furthered as eagerly as 
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the sowing of seed in the field. 
The smallness of population was 
deplored. Montesquieu, in his 
“Lettres Persanes,” calculated that 
in Julius Cesar’s time there existed 
fifty times more people than in his 
time. Those were found who 
maintained that riches increased as 
population increased. 

And what becomes of all the 
dreams of civilisation and educa- 
tion and the spiritual elevation of 
man? To produce men in order 
to educate them must be wrong, 
to some extent at least: we must 
be educated not to produce men. 
Our glory has been that, rising 
above the wants of the body, we 
are gaining time for the wants of 
the soul. But, if this theory be 
true, future generations must 
bestow less and less attention on 
the soul, and more and more on 
provision for the body. We may 
therefore conclude that humanity 
has reached its highest level of 
prosperity. 


I. The actual fecundity of the 
human race has never approached 
its possible fecundity. 

The possible rate of increase in 
the human species is said, upon 
good and almost undisputed 
authority, to be a doubling in 
every ten years. Nothing like this, 
at any rate upon any considerable 
scale, has occurred. Humboldt 
judged, according to the rate of 
births and deaths, that in some 
parts of Mexico population might 
double itself in nineteen years. 
This is the highest instance of 
fecundity. In the States, and in 
Canada, population is supposed to 
double in twenty-five years. This 
is the next highest instance. 

Again, the possible number of 
children to a marriage, since it has 
been sometimes attained, may be 
moderately put at twenty-five. 
But how much smaller the average 
number? In England, for in- 
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stance, Mr. Malthus himself calcu- 
lates the average family at 4°5. 
In Switzerland the average is said 
to be 5°5; but it is not so. The 
calculation was made for mothers. 
Now, every married woman is not 
a mother. Without entering into 
statistics any further, we may 
affirm without fear of contradic- 
tion that in the case of no nation, 


however crowded, or however 
scattered, has actual fecundity 
approached possible fecundity. 


What is the reason of this? Has 
the check been vice, misery, or 
moral restraint? The last it has 
never been, nor has it been in 
great part either of the others. 
In the healthiest countries, where 
food was to be had in abundance, 
where the parents were in the 
enjoyment of the full vigour of 
life, where every encouragement 
was given to fecundity by oppor- 
tunity for marriage, the population 
fell far short of the possible 
number. Health, then morals, 
favourable situation, wealth—all 
combined have not produced any- 
thing like what this theory might 
lead us to expect. We may there- 
fore conclude that the possible is 
not probable, and that reproduction 
of the species will never propor- 
tionately increase. But what does 
this limitation of actual fecundity 
point to—in no way related, it 
would appear, to the ratio of vice 
cr misery? It points to some 
hidden check far more powerful 
than any moral; one that exists, 
and has existed, in all places and 
at all times, in the beginning of 
the world as now, when the great 
ambition of nations and families 
and mothers was to beget sons, 
when there was neither vice nor 
misery nor moral restraint to curb 
fecundity. 

II. The natural rate of increase 
of man’s food is out of all propor- 
tion greater than man’s own rate 
of increase. 
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One potato produces twenty in 
the course of a single year. We 
all know the story of the woman 
who was presented with a potato, 
and promised land for so many 
years wherein to cultivate its pro- 
duce. She quickly gained a small 
estate. Godwin calculated, perhaps 
extravagantly, that if every in- 
dividual in a community devoted 
half an hour in the day to culti- 
vation of the earth, that com- 
munity would be supplied with an 
abundance of food. There can be 
no doubt, at any rate, that a com- 
paratively small portion of the day 
would be spent for mankind in 
work if each individual were to 
continue producing, whether for 
direct consumption or for ex- 
change. A man is at present easily 
able to produce food to sustuin 
himself and all dependent on him, 
and also food to exchange for 
other necessaries, and even 
luxuries. This, of course, when 
those disabled by disease or age 
are excluded from consideration. 
“Some seed brought forth an hun- 
dredfold, some sixtyfold, some . 
thirtyfold.” Malthus himself ad- 
mits that “the rate at which food 
could be made to increase would 
far exceed what was necessary to 
keep pace with the most rapid in- 
crease of population which the laws 
of nature in relation to human kind 
permit.” 

In considering nature, we cannot 
fail to find cause for wonder in the 
prodigious power of increase in 
plants. What is used in cultiva- 
tion is often less than what is 
wasted. Inthe growth of wheat, 
for example, a vast amount of seed 
is lost. When it is dibbled, in- 
stead of being sown in the common 
way, two pecks of seed wheat yield 
as large a crop as two bushels; and 
thus they quadruple the proportion 
of the return to the quantity of 
seed put into the ground. There 
is on record an experiment in which, 
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by the separation of roots obtained 
from a single grain of wheat and 
their transference to a favourable 
soil, a return was obtained of over 
500,000 grains. Humboldt entered 
into such questions with laborious 
minuteness, and made it appear 
that in France, the north of Ger- 
many, Poland, and Sweden, one 
grain produces from five to six 
grains; the most fertile parts of 
France, indeed, produce fifteen for 
one; Picardy produces nine for 
one; Hungary, Croatia, and Scla- 
vonia yield from eight to ten 
grains for one ; in La Plata twelve 
are produced for one; near Buenos 
Ayres, sixteen for one; in the nor- 
thern parts of Mexico, seventeen ; 
in the equinoctial regions of Mexico, 
twenty-four. These facts show, 
first, that in the majority of coun- 
tries, at any rate, the production of 
food does not nearly approach its 
possible rate of production ; and, 
secondly, that, even in countries 
below the average, wheat increases 
in at least a geometric ratio. It 
has been calculated that if the rate 
of production in one single acre 
were six grains for one, and if soil 
of the same kind could be prepared 
fast enough, the whole earthy por- 
tion of the globe would be covered 
in fourteen years. Even after food 
necessary for the present population 
of the globe is deducted from this, 
there remains by far the greater por- 
tion. That such a quantity is not 
produced is owing to one of these two 
facts—either that mankind are not 
willing to exert themselves to the 
necessary cultivation, or that the 
ground cannot be prepared fast 
enough. That the first is the cause, 
and not the second, is shown by the 
number of idle labourers in every 
town. “Look at the listless loi- 
terers about an Irish town,” writes 
Sir Arthur Helps; “you would 
naturally say to yourself, ‘ Surely 
this people have done all that there 
can be for them to do.’ You walk 
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out of the town, and find the adja- 
cent fields as listless-looking and 
neglected as the men themselves. 
Think what a want there must be 
of masters of labour, that those 
hands and these weeds are not in 
closer contact !” 

If, then, the reproduction of man 
be by nature in geometric ratio, 
his food, by nature, increases in a 
geometric ratio still more rapid. 

It may be said that all of the 
earthy portion of the globe could 
never be brought under cultivation, 
on account of unsuitability in 
various ways. It may be said that 
the best soils are first laid under 
contribution, afterwards the in- 
ferior. It may be said that the 
Malthusian theory points inces- 
santly to the truth that, however 
fertile man’s brain be, the earth 
has a limit to its fertility. 

As to the first statement, we 
need only allow that, in present 
circumstances, much of the entire 
surface of the globe is not prac- 
ticable for cultivation ; but we have 
no absolute proof that any single 
spot will for ever remain devoid of 
utility to the farmer. 

The second statement admits of 
no contradiction, so far as it points 
to the principle that guides man 
in selecting soils; but there is this 
to be borne in mind, that perhaps 
the richest soils have not yet been 
discovered ; and, at any rate, many 
rich soils are yet uncultivated. 

The third statement, we allow, 
must always be kept in view as 
absolutely true. But the scientific 
achievements of civilisation have 
year by year lightened the toil 
of man—that is, have made 
the earth yield more per unit of 
labour ; and to what invention still 
may do towards the fertilisation of 
the soil, we have no right to pre- 
scribe limits. The great result of 
science is insight into the thrift of 
Nature. As we grow more scien- 
tific we learn to copy nature, wast- 
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ing nothing, doimg more and more, 
yet using proportionately less and 
less means. For instance, the con- 
struction of the great pyramid of 
Egypt employed a hundred thou- 
sand labourers for twenty years; 
and it is the puzzle of history to 
divine the means employed to raise 
its enormous blocks of stone to 
their proper places. Could these 
Egyptians have been told, what 
engineers now tell us, that the 
whole of the pyramid’s materials 
might be raised to the proper posi- 
tion at the expense of not more 
than a hundred and eighty tons of 
coal, they would have scouted the 
statement as incredible. So, if our 
fathers were brought from their 
graves, shown the stupendous Menai 
Bridge, and informed that the 
whole mass might be raised from the 
level of the water to its present 
height—one hundred and twenty 
feet—by the combustion of four 
bushels of coal, how slow of belief 
would they be. 

Let us then learn, however 
slight the probability may seem, 
to admit the possibility of dis- 
coveries which may alter the 
economy of food to a marvel- 
lous extent. There may yet arise a 
chemist to do in the food depart- 
ment what a Hargreaves or a Watt 
has done elsewhere. Within the 
last few years, machinery and chemi- 
cal applications have been adapted 
to the soil with rapidly increasing 
effect. Never an agricultural show 
but there is some new instrument 
to tickle the earth into generosity. 
Before this progress of agricultural 
science, between 1811 and 1831, 
while the population of our island 
was increasing at the rate of 34 per 
cent., the number of persons agri- 
culturally employed increased only 
74 per cent. It may be said that 
importation of food is here over- 
looked. So it is; but if it had been 
in great demand, we may be sure 
that more than 7} per cent. of the 
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population would have turned to 
home competition. On the other 
hand, from the calculation was ex- 
cluded all exportation also. Porter 
says that the comparative smallness 
of the labour thus called for addi- 
tionally in a great degree resulted 
from the application of capital to the 
improvement of the soil by drainage 
and manuring, by the throwing 
down of a great part of the fences 
with which our forefathers were 
accustomed to divide their farms 
into small patches, by improvements 
on implements of husbandry, and, 
above all, through the better en- 
forcement of rotation of crops. 
About the same period as that just 
referred to, Sir John Sinclair insti- 
tuted his inquiries into the statis- 
tics of Scotland; and from his ac- 
counts may be gathered interesting 
facts regarding agricultural ad- 
vances. In Roxburghshire, for in- 
stance, he says that in a few years 
cultivation so rapidly improved 
— a parish rental rose from £4000 

» £20,000. Within the lives of 
some, the production of their coun- 
ties had much more than doubled. 
And this, as has already been 
pointed out, was before agricultural 
science had been more than born. 
Crowded as our own country is, it 
contains vast tracts of land yet, pos- 
sibly, to be made in the highest 
degree productive. The Duke of 
Sutherland’s steam ploughs are 
working miracles in the north. 
Such reclamations of waste land 
may shortly be made elsewhere. 
Chat Moss stretches between Man- 
chester and Liverpool for miles ; 
the bogs of Ireland measure more 
than two million eight hundred 
thousand English acres. In Scot- 
land we have every here and there 
many square miles of uncultivated 
land. Sir T. B. Head says of 
Africa that, although it is sentenced 
to roast eternally in the sun, “ if it 
were well watered, it would become 
a most productive, luxuriant gar- 
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den, the superabundance of which 
Europe would scarcely be able to 
contain.” Perhaps it may yet be- 
come so fruitful. Even climatology 
shows that the work of man affects 
its subject. If the felling of trees 
sensibly change a climate for the 
worse, why should it not be possible 
to change a climate for the better, 
to some extent at least, by scien- 
tific methods? It is well known 
that one half of Africa is a desert 
and the other half is a swamp. 
Engineers may consider it imprac- 
ticable to irrigate the one by drain- 
ing the other; but the bare notion 
of such a project points to possi- 
bilities that should be taken into 
account by us. 

Such are a few considerations 
tending to throw doubt on the 
Malthusian doctrine that food in- 
creases only in arithmetical ratio. 
That any man may at present pro- 
duce food enough for himself and 
family by daily work of a few 
hours, and that an agriculturist 
works less now to produce a cer- 
tain result than he had to do thirty 
years ago—these facts would 
seem to show that as yet the finger 
of experience does not point to any 
alarming future. Why should we 
proclaim that the tendency of popu- 
lation is to outstrip food, when 
food has hitherto increased faster 
than population? Excluding con- 
sideration of the special case of 
India, we may affirm that where 
famines were of frequent occur- 
rence they are now almost unknown, 
while in these very places popu- 
lation has rapidly increased. 
Famine, indeed, is associated in 
the modern mind with India alone, 
and it is probable that within fifty 
years famines may there also be 
prevented or checked. It is matter 
of knowledge to everyone that 
while one part of India suffers 
from lack of corn another part is 
producing in abundance. During 
the last famine several millions of 
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quarters of wheat were shipped to 
England from India. This of 
course is explained by the diffi- 
culty of transit from one province 
to another. Canals and railroads 
will obviate this. But probably 
the true preventive of famine will 
be the education of the natives in 
the simple rules of agricultural 
economy, and the enforced con- 
struction of water tanks on every 
farm. 

Furthermore, it is observed that 
scarcity of food rarely varies in- 
versely with the amount of popu- 
lation. The most sparsely peopled 
countries suffer the most from 
famine. This is well known. 
There is not therefore any con- 
nection proved between dense 
population and scarcity of food as 
cause and effect. An ambiguity 
in the use of the word “ tendency ” 
it may be well here to point out. 
Senior and Whately have both con- 
victed Malthus of using it in a 
double sense. Whately puts the 
matter thus: “By a ‘tendency’ 
towards a certain result is some- 
times meant the existence of a 
cause which, if operating unim- 
peded, would produce the result. 
In this sense it may be said with 
truth that the earth, or any other 
body moving round a centre, has a 
tendency to fly off at a tangent, 
i.e., the centrifugal force operates 
in that direction, though it is con- 
trolled by the centripetal. Or, 
again, that man has a greater 
tendency to fall prostrate than to 
stand erect, i.e., the attraction of 
gravitation and the position of the 
centre of gravity are such that the 
least breath of air would overset him, 
but for the voluntary exertion of 
muscular force. And, again, that 
population has a tendency to in- 
crease beyond subsistence, i.e., 
there are in man _ propensities 
which, if unrestrained, lead to that 
result. 

“But sometimes, again, ‘ ten- 
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dency towards a certain result’ is 
understood to mean the ‘ existence 
of such a state of things that that 
result may be expected to take 
place.’ Now, it is in these two 
senses that the word is used in the 
premisses of the argument in 
question; but in this latter sense 
tbe earth has a greater tendency 
to remain in its orbit than to fly off 
fromit. Man has a greater ten- 
dency to stand erect than to fall 
prostrate ; and in the progress of 
society subsistence has a tendency 
to increase ata greater rate than 
population, or at least with a 
continually diminishing  inferi- 
ority.” 

Mr. Senior gives to the first of 
these another name : “I admit the 
abstract power of population to 
increase so as to press upon the 
means of subsistence. I deny the 
habitual tendency.” 

A tendency, in this last sense, 
would indeed be hard to prove from 
history, since it would negative the 
belief in the march of civilisation. 
Now, a tendency in the first sense 
may be said to exist in seed ;—i.e., 
but for certain natural restrictions 
seed would reproduce itself in even 
greater proportion than it yet has 
done. Calculating upon facts of 
experience, we have already seen 
that the average production of food 
is nothing like that which has been 
actually obtained. We might now 
go a step further, were it necessary, 
and say that there is a possibility 
of science—or even of nature, as in 
climate—changing the conditions 
of production by reducing the ex- 
isting restrictions; so that what has 
been actually proved possible may 
yet be far outstripped by what is 
to be proved possible. Intense 
heat insmelting furnaces was always 
a desideratum with manufacturers ; 
but the simple hot blast came upon 
them like a revelation—like a 
second theft of Prometheus. There 
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is no logical ground for doubting 
the possibility of such a discovery 
applicable to the stimulating of the 


soil’s productive powers. It has 
been shown that grain has an 


abstract power (or tendency in the 
first sense) to cover every earthy 
portion of the globe in sixteen 
years. Man’s tendency, in the same 
sense, is nothing like this. And, 
taking tendency in the other sense, 
we affirm also that, all hindrances 
considered, food yet increases in 
greater ratio than the human spe- 
cies. We have already adduced 
considerations to prove this. In 
either case, therefore, if we keep to 
the one interpretation of the term, 
Malthus’s proposition seems to lack 
foundation. 

And to show how far the logi- 
cal contrast is from support- 
ing Malthus, let us take that 
which is illogical. The result will 
not be very exact, of course, but 
may show how wide of the truth 
he is. The contrast may be made 
in two ways. If we take the one, 
and contrast the abstract power of 
increase in seed (that is, its ten- 
dency in the first sense) with the 
tendency (in the second sense) of man 
to reproduction, the first is seen to 
be infinitely greater than the other. 
If we contrast the abstract power 
of man to increase (that is, his 
tendency in the first sense) with 
the tendency, in the second sense, 
of seed to reproduction, no such 
infinite difference is the result. I 
suppose Malthus would think a 
couple, even theoretically, would 
approach their limit of fecundity 
pretty nearly if they produced 
thirty children. Considering the 
average duration of the marriage 
period, we of course know that, 
theoretically, such a number is far 
from possible, except in a few cases. 
Still, in a former page was quoted a 
statement of Humboldt to the 
effect that in Mexico one seed 


































































































































































































































































































922 An Appeal Jrom the 
produced twenty-four. Thus we 
surely see that, even when using 
the term “tendency” differently 
in different propositions of his syl- 
logism, Malthus would not be borne 
out by facts when he declares the 
increase of the human species to 
take place geometrically, while that 
of food takes place arithmetically. 
No analogy bears out this theory. 
Consider animals of prey, and you 
will find the contrary proved. 
Larger animals feed upon smaller. 
Are the larger animals, or the 
smaller, becoming extinct? The 
larger. Although food in plenty 
exists for them, they are forced out 
of existence from causes other than 
starvation. 

Let us not appear to take too 
much from our argument. At 
present we are contrasting the pro- 
duction of food with the increase 
of the human species. We have 
said that hitherto food has in- 
creased faster than population ; we 
may add that there is every reason 
to believe that, wntil the limit of the 
earth’s fertility be reached, that 
difference of rate will not only be 
kept up, but be made greater. 
What does civilisation mean, with 
its science, but that? It is not the 
case, then, that we are awakened 
to a state of affairs that forms an 
actual crisis. Weare not upon the 
top of the wave. Sustenance has 
not hitherto increased under our 
hands, only to fail us now. Next 
year the world will produce more 
food than ever. Since man lived 
it has systematically progressed in 
productive power. Thus there can 
be no well-grounded complaint as 
to the check of food on population 
at any period of the world’s history 
up to this moment. What, then, 
are we told to look forward to? or 
what, at least, is that which the 
Malthusian theory is entitled to 
assume alone? We see an evolu- 
tion of nature all around us, 
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evincing a harmony that is never 
broken. The principles of modern 
science, especially of biology, dis- 
countenance the idea that super- 
fluity anywhere exists. The system 
of planetary space is not more 
perfectly balanced than that of 
nature on the earth. The micro- 
scope detects more astonishing 
harmonies than the _ telescope. 
“ Harmony,”’—the very word, you 
will notice, is constantly on the 
lips of scientific men. ‘ Adapta- 
tion” is often used for it. The 
harmony of food and _ the 
human species has never been 
disturbed. The two have grown 
easily together. The theoretical 
power of grain to reproduce itself 
is shown to be greater by far than 
the theoretical power of man to 
increase. The practical tendency 
of man is also Sota to be that of 
increasing faster than population. 
Is there any harmony between the 
Malthusian theory and these facts? 
Does it not introduce discord at 
once? Does it not in theory in- 
troduce a law that has no existence 
in reality? Hitherto the tendency 
of the world has been to increase 
in life, animal and vegetable. Its 
tendency has been to multiply the 
seed of man like the stars of the 
sky, and yet to heap on each 
mortal greater and greater natural 
advantages. Its tendency has been 
never to retrench, but to develop. 
What tendency can be defined upon 
ascertained grounds that will thus 
delude man from height to height, 
with his immortal soul in his hand 
to light him on, as he thinks, to 
yet further discovery—what ten- 
dency so deludes and draws him 
on, until he plant his foot on the 
edge of the precipice, and by his 
very constitution be hurled into 
vacancy ? 

III. The Malthusian theory fails 
to take account of many causes 
operating to limit the fecundity of 
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man in certain circumstances, with 
growing stringency*. The whole 
science of physiology, or perhaps 
better say biology, has been ignored. 
The considerations already given 
were for the purpose of showing 
that the facts of history prove no 
tendency at present existing for 
population to outstrip food. But, 
for all Malthus knew, since he did 
not study the question in the light 
of development, there might be a 
real tendency in human nature to 
reduce the fecundity of the race, 
and that in such a way as to silence 
his theory at once. No such 
triumphant answer, of course, has 
come from science; but it may yet 
come. I do not know whether any 
modern writer has thoroughly sifted 
the question of ancient population, 
or compared that with the modern. 
Hume quotes some curious passages 
from the ancients tending to show 
a greater fecundity then than now, 
such as the statement of Columella 
that the “bearing of twins in 
Egypt was frequent, and even 
customary.” Among the ancient 
Jews, sterility was a reproach; but 
in our own times it is no reproach, 
probably because it is far commoner. 
If food be more plentiful now thau 
ever before, and if the tendency of 
the human race, even if it increase 
on the whole, be for the proportion 
between a unit and its increase to 
be smaller, we should have another 
fact to weight the scale against 
Malthus. It is not among the 
hungry poor, but among the 
luxurious rich, that lack of issue 
occurs with frequency. It is the 
most civilised class, the class most 
favoured by wealth and situation, 
the class in which the breed is high, 
the class in which selection is of 
the finest kind, the class in which 
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every opportunity for comfortable 
married life is given, that barren- 
ness results so often. So far is this 
from proving the existence of the 
check of hunger on population, that 
it would rather prove abundance of 
fooda check onit. The physiologi- 
cal effects of hunger in strengthen- 
ing the sexual appetites bear this 
out. To enter into the physiology 
of this part of the subject is 
luckily not absolutely necessary, 
though it would produce countless 
cases as arguments against the 
check of hunger. 

Doubleday tried to make out a 
law that decrease of fecundity 
varies inversely as the increase 
of food. Criticism has since dis- 
credited the assertion of this law 
as absolutely exact. But it points 
to a tendency in the artificial condi- 
tions of civilisation to favour pro- 
duction less than would a state of 
nature. 

Greg and Spencer, founding 
upon the researches of Darwin, have 
established an argument against 
Malthus in the tendency of cere- 
bral development to lessen 
fecundity. They conclude that 
fecundity diminishes with that in- 
tellectual and moral development 
which attends civilisation, and 
assert that such must physio- 
logically be the case. ‘ We must 
conceive the type gradually so 
modified that the more developed 
nervous system irresistibly draws 
off, for its normal and enforced 
activities, a larger proportion of 
the common stock of nutriment, 
and while thus increasing the 
intensity, completeness, and length 
of the individual life, necessarily 
diminishing the reserve applicable 
to the setting up of new lives— 
no longer required to be so 


* The reader acquainted with the literature of this subject will perceive that these 


three heads are suggested in Greg’s ‘‘ Malthus Notwithstanding.” 


That essay is the 


ablest criticism of Malthus ever printed; and those of its propositions here enlarged 
upon are essential to such a cumulative argument as is now attempted. 
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numerous.” — Prince. of Biology. 
So elsewhere this cautious thinker 
does not hesitate to say: “The 
excess of fertility has rendered the 
process of civilisation inevitable ; 
and the process of civilisation 
must inevitably ‘nish fertility, 
and at last dest: 3 excess.” 
The artificial surroundings of 
tamed animals often hinder their 
breeding, as in the well - known 
case of elephants. Cattle breeders 
know that the slightest change of 
diet may make a vast difference in 
the reproduction of their stock; 
they also know that by diet, and 
by change of situation, they have 
it in their power considerably to 
modify the breed—to enlarge the 
head or to shorten the back, for 
instance. The highest types of 
animals produce seldomest, and 
few atatime. This is in accord- 
ance with the law of development. 
We should expect to find that the 
finest specimens of mankind would 
produce others like themselves 
seldomer than the inferior speci- 
mens. We dofind itso. We find 
it to be true historically of the 
general race; we find it to be true 
when we compare classes in our 
own day. I suppose a working 
man could trace his line back 
in unbroken, direct, genealogical 
succession till he came above the 
surface, so to speak—till he rose 
from humble forefathers to those 
of rank. Then the tree would 
branch out. But how proud are 
the wealthy if they can boast of 
unbroken family succession! In 
the majority of cases—if we go far 
enough back, we shall find in all 
cases—the stock of nobility is only 
maintained by admixture with 
plebeian blood, as coinage, to last, 
must be mixed withalloy. It may 
be presumed that, as more and 
more of the plebeian element 
becomes ennobled, it will, if we may 
say so, run less to seed. And if 
this be so, we would have much 
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more security for the operation of 
a physiological check than for the 
operation of any moral restraint. 

IV. The Malthusian theory 
would blind us to the fact that 
increase of food, at present, is only 
attaimed by increase of population. 
This statement must not be mis- 
understood. Were the generation 
suddenly to stand where it is in 
point of numbers for some years, 
during these years the powers of 
production might be increased by 
science. But were the population, 
instead of standing still, to be in- 
creased, while science also im- 
proved, food would be multiplied 
not merely by the labour of the 
increase of population at the old 
rate, but by their labour with im- 
proved appliances. Therefure, in 
comparing the labour of few with 
that of many, we suppose both 
numbers to work at the same rate. 
So we may leave improvements of 
science out of the question. 

We say, then, that increase of 
food can only be obtained through 
increase of population. Were ten 
men placed, scythe in hand, ina 
large field of corn, they would 
possess each twice as much as if 
there were twenty to cut the grain. 
But were ten men placed on a large, 
naturally fertile, but uncultivated 
farm, the probability is that they 
would each produce less than if 
twenty were working together. So, 
at present, we need even more men 
on the earth to carry out the divi- 
sion of labour with greater perfec- 
tion. In short, much as science 
has helped each man to intensify 
his production, we have room for 
still more of it. Therefore it is 
wrong to suppose that we should 
be better to stop, at once, the pro- 
ducing of more men. Our produc- 
tion of food would not thereby be 
greater. We should work on just 
as we are doing. Already we are 
producing enough food for our 
wants. We may increase the pro- 
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duction of food, but we cannot in- 
crease our appetites. Even, there- 
fore, were we enabled to double 
our production of food, our numbers 
being the same, who would relieve 
us of its effects at a remunerative 
price? In order that we might 
imerease our consumption, and 
therefore our production, we should 
require an additional number of 
men to take our surplus food from 
us, and give us in return other 
commodities, or services. Now, 
true as this statement is, it seems 
to clash with a statement, sup- 
posed to be no less true, that was 
made in the last page. Here we 
say that increased production is 
only to be gained by increased 
population. There we said that 
civilisation diminishes the fecundity 
of the individual. Our last propo- 
sition (No. IV.) was meant to tell 
ugainst what seems to lie as an 
assumption in the Malthusian 
theory—the idea that, were popu- 
lation to stay where it is, unlimited 
food would lie around. This would 
be to say that the population had 
unlimited powers of labour; and 
even had it these powers of labour, 
it would be to say that it had un- 
limited powers of consumption. 
‘Thus the fallacy of supposing the 
production of corn to increase, 
while the production of the human 
species stands where it is, is ex- 
posed. But our other argument 
is quite compatible with this. It 
was not an argument for sterility. 
Issueless baronets were notheld up 
as perfect types ; we leave them to 
act as such for the Malthusian 
theory. Moderate fecundity is 
what it was calculated to uphold. 
The baronet, with a tendency to 
produce less than the workman, 
has been enfeebled by habits of 
life or transmitted vices which 
would have only partially destroyed 
the workman’s fecundity. The 
ideal state of marriage for us is 
that in which a few are born and 
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properly cared for. The two argu- 
ments would therefore prove the 
benefit of a state in which popula- 
tion increased uniformly, not here 
in an immense family, with there 
an entirely unproductive marriage, 
but in, perhaps, twos or threes. It 
will be seen that, were this the real 
state of matters generally, many 
blessings would accrue to humanity, 
not the least of which, but the 
greatest, would be that the check 
of infant mortality and premature 
disease would be largely dispensed 
with. 

V. A fact that also confirms me 
in my antagonism to the Mal- 
thusian theory is that that theory 
receives countenance not the slight- 
est from Biblical teaching, but is 
rather opposed by it. 

We find the design of nature in 
regard to the preservation of the 
human species so determined that 
our instincts have been  over- 
weighted in favour of propagation ; 
as if, even at the expense of much 
moral evil and suffering, that end 
should be attained with certainty. 
If this dictate of nature be tending 
to over-population—that is, if we 
were safer to keep it under restraint 
even in marriage, we should expect 
a divine revelation to warn us of 
our danger. I do not, indeed, 
think that nature’s dictates in any 
way clash with God’s, the two being 
ultimately one. If in this case, 
certainly in no other, do we find 
that Nature says, “Thou shalt,” 
and God says, “Thou shalt not.” 
Yet it would be hard to find any 
dictate of Nature so enforced by 
direct command in the Bible as 
this of which we speak. From the 
first page of Genesis to the last 
page of Revelation there is not a 
word of prohibition, rather an en- 
couragement, to holy matrimony. 
It would take long to enumerate 
the texts in which this encourage- 
ment is more distinctly expressed. 
They are such as these: “ Enlarge 
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the place of thy tent, and let them 
stretch forth the curtains of thy 
habitations ; spare not, lengthen thy 
cords, and strengthen thy stakes.” 
“The Lord God said, It is not good 
that the man should be alone: I 
will make him an helpmeet for him. 
Therefore shall a man leave his 
father and mother, and shall cleave 
unto his wife; and they shall be 
one flesh.” ‘“ Marriage is honour- 
able in all.’ “ I will therefore that 
the younger women marry, bear 
children, cuide the house.” “Lo, 
children are our heritage of the 
Lord ; and the fruit of the womb is 
His reward.” “The children of 
thy servants shall continue (“ God 
forbid !” says Malthus), and their 
seed shall be established before 
thee.” “ Yet setteth He the 
on high from afiliction, and maketh 
him families like a flock.” 


poor 


Nay, did the zealous Mr. Sadler 
remember this text :—In 1 Tim. 
iv. 1 to 3, it is said: “ Now the 


Spirit speaketh expressly, that in 
the latter times some shall depart 
from the faith, giving heed to se- 
ducing spirits, and doctrines of 
devils ; speaking lies in hypocrisy ; 

forbidding to marry. Mr. 

Sadler would have made a brave 
show with this weapon! 

To enlarge upon this topic is 
perhaps needless. Surely it will 
not be denied that precept after 
precept of the Bible encourages 
marriage, while not one is there 
against it. Tolerating it at one 
time, the Jewish law frowned 
on polygamy, and especially on 
eunuchism, its necessary concomi- 
tant; and it is to Christianity 
principally that the sacredness of 
marriage and the elevation of 
woman at present are due. 

VI. Thus we approach a con- 
chision by saying that the testi- 
mony of history does not bear out 
the Malthusian theory, and fur- 
ther that this theory is not borne 
out by the common sense and by 
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the instincts of humanity. The 
whole tendency of science, it is vain 
to deny, has been to establish con- 


fidence in the providence of 
nature. The faith of science is a 
faith that, once established, 


cannot be shaken. In all depart- 
ments of research we find nothing 
but revelation of order, immutable 
system, singleness of aim. There 
is no alternative in nature. Now, 
nature teaches us what Christianity 
teaches us, that marriage is that 
state w hich it is proper for man to 
seek. Marriage is the only lawful 
method—at least in the most 
civilised countries—by which he 
may gratify his instincts. But it is 
physiologically well established 
that, as it is the most holy, 
marriage is the most prolific con- 
nection man may form. Poly gamy 
and all the connections, down to 
the most vicious, are less pro- 
ductive than the “ marriage of one 
husband with one wife.” Here, 
again, an objection to the Mal- 
thusian theory. It is conceivable 
that Divine laws and human in- 
stincts might have sanctioned 
fuller gratification of passion with 
less fruit; but from the lowest 
order of nature to the highest we 
find it otherwise. 

The hesitancy and apology with 
which all Malthusian philosophers 
defend their doctrines, as if they 
would fain have been convinced 
otherwise, point to a deep denial 
in their own natures. To the ab- 
stract mathematical mind this 
theory may seem as demonstrab ly 
correct as a proposition of Euc lid ; 
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but to the man of feeling, of 
imagination, it can never appear 
absolutely convincing. It will to 
him at most appear irrefutable. 


Why men should be born only to 
be subjected to starvation and 
death, innocent as they are, is a 
sad enough question to put to the 
Malthusian. But when we ask, 
What check is starvation on the 
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life of the souls so brought into 
being? he has no answer. That a 
beneficent Creator, by whose in- 
strumentality alone anything is 


created, should allow bodies 
to be born at the gates of 
the graveyard is hard enough 
to believe. But that immortal 


souls should be hustled into life, 
with no fair provision for them, no 
fair chance given them to expand 
—that they should be ushered into 
an atmosphere of poison that chokes 
them instantly; that they should 
be foul moral embryos; that this 
is the end towards which civilisa- 
tion “tends ”—it is well-nigh im- 
possible to believe. One cannot 
move through a scene of squalid 
misery and vice such as is to be 
seen in the lower district of every 
town without confessing that there 
is over- population. Did these 
depraved insensate human beings 
produce bodies of children alone— 
mere bodies, that would sicken and 
die—we might believe that with 
the ignorant parents rested the 
whole responsibility of their death. 
But when we reflect that each in- 
fant cry is the cry of an eternal 
life—that all the misery in the 
world may only defile, not extin- 
guish—we are forced to leave the 
responsibility with God, and believe 
that the child was a fair and useful 
gift, had there been such provision 
made as could have been made. 
As the Physiocrats thought that 
coin alone was wealth, and ignored 
the arts and sciences, so this Mal- 
thusian theory deals with the body 
and its food, ignoring the true life, 
the soul and its end. 

We have already seen that, not 
where hunger is, but where plenty 
is, there is lessened fecundity—a 
result the reverse of that the Mal- 
thusian theory would lead us to 
expect. Where, then, should re- 
straint be brought to bear? Where 
itis most needed. It is to the New 
Cut the apostle of Malthus must 
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carry his gospel. May he gain ten 
converts in ten centuries! To ig- 
norant labourers what have you to 
say that will prove convincing? 
You say that it is expedient that 
marriage be eschewed by some. 
They reply that marriage is the 
sole alleviation of their toilsome 
state ; let those possessed of every 
other pleasure in life refrain first. 
By the time you have brought the 
lower classes into a state in which 
they are fit to understand what 
moral restraint means, you have 
lifted them a step higher into civi- 
lisation, and rendered the restraint 
a degree less necessary, since, as 
we saw, the tendency of civilisation 
is to diminish the size of families. 

If, however, you leave the lowest 
classes in despair, and appeal to the 
refined and educated, what is the 
answer you must expectr You 
are told that many are possessed of 
such moral force that they would 
willingly put themselves under the 
restraint required. But these are 
the first to see that their sacrifice 
would not benefit the world gene- 
rally. These of all human beings 
are the men who have the greatest 
right to marry, are the men who 
should be encouraged to marry ; 
for they have energy of cha- 
racter to provide for chil- 
dren, and educate them when 
born. These see that were they to 
refrain from matrimony, the more 
of the thoughtless and penniless 
would there be ready to rush into it. 
I do not hesitate to say that this 
would be the only resource of 
Nature, for she aims at the pre- 
servation of the species; and as 
the agriculturist, when he cannot 
procure the best quality of land, 
rears produce from an _ inferior 
soil, so she, denied the best con- 
ditions to reproduction, seeks it 
in conditions less desirable. Thus 
we may be sure that if the check 
of moral restraint be ever called 
into activity, it will only check the 
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best class of population, and give 
more room for the development of 
the worst. Montesquieu ironically 
illustrates this truth when he says, 
“Those who have absolutely 
nothing, like the beggars, have 
many children ; for it costs a beggar 
nothing to teach his art to his 
children, who are, as soon as born, 
themselves instruments of that 
art.” (Esp. des Lois xxiii., ii.) 

And even were many of the 
lowest classes convinced of the 
hopelessness of looking forward to 
marriage, would that necessarily 
puta stop to reproduction? Would 
bachelorhood mean virtue? The 
hopelessness of the moral res- 
traint where it is most needed— 
where we must all admit it is 
greatly needed—points to the truer 
check of education. Raise men and 
women from the slough in which 
they live ; tell them to enjoy life to 
the full, and show them what true 
enjoyments are; lighten the dark- 
ness of their minds; make them 
intelligent producers and thrifty 
savers ; and they will cease to litter 
like pigs. If I were impressed with 
the idea that future generations 
would not have work provided for 
them, and would consequently 
starve, I would not cry up the 
moral restraint on instincts, but 
moral restraint to spending; I 
would cry “Save! Save! Save 
bread for your children.” 

We saw in what the system of 
Malthus had its origin; it arose 
from his contemplation of the evil 
that is inthe world. This evil was 
to be accounted for—he accounted 
for it in over-population. His 
great error was in attributing 
this existing evil to over-popula- 
tion exclusively, without taking 
into consideration a hundred 
other possible sources. So elated 
was he by the discovery of 
this law, that he must needs 
reduce it to a formula as exact 
as any of Newton’s: it was to be a 
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grand generalisation, upon which 
no improvements could be made. 
How he could blind himself to the 
denial of all history to his doctrine, 
it is hard to understand. 

Had he been asked if, in his own 
time, notwithstanding the increase 
of population, men enjoyed many 
more comforts, were better clothed, 
better fed, better housed, less ex- 
posed to danger of all kinds, better 
educated than ever before, he must 
have answered Yes. In a word, if 
he had been asked if civilisation 
was at a higher point than in 
former times, he could not but have 
answered in the affirmative. The 
tendency of the argument in these 
pages has been to show that, from 
first to last of human history, in- 
crease of population has been ac- 
companied bya still greater in- 
crease of food; that any distress 
short of absolute starvation had no 
efficacy in checking population, 
that plenty and education had effi- 
cacy in checking, or at least equal- 
ising, population; and that what 
has been is to be accepted as a 
guarantee of what will be. Not- 
withstanding his dogmatism about 
“tendency ” to over-population, it 
would be hard for any Malthusian 
to instance a case in the history of 
the world in which population out- 
stripped its means of subsistence— 
that is, was reduced by famine 
other than temporary. If this Mal- 
thusian doctrine be nothing more 
than an attempted solution of the 
existence of social evils in the past, 
I cannot but think it has failed to 
account for a single evil. That at 
this moment there are children born 
whose parents have no food to give 
them, may be admitted; but that 
there is a child born who will not 
find work to do and food to earn, 
when its time comes, need not be 
admitted ; nor need it be admitted 
that there is any lack of work for 
these parents, if they will but exert 
themselves. If we are over-popu- 
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lating, upon whom rests the dread- 
ful responsibility? On ourselves. 
But on whom does the revenging 
hand of nature fall according to 
Malthus? Upon innocent babes 
and helpless‘old men. The public 
conscience cries out upon this. 
But when we incline to look beyond 
this, if possible, to a happier state 
of things, what is the encourage- 
ment given us? “ Moral restraint,” 
says Mr. Malthus, “is the strict 
line of duty. At the same time, I 
believe that few of my readers can 
be less sanguine than I am in their 
expectation of any sudden and great 
change in the general conduct of 
men on this subject ; and the chief 
reason why in the last chapter I 
allowed myself to suppose the univer- 
sal prevalence of this virtue, was 
that I might endeavour to remove 
any imputation on the goodness of 
the Deity.” Thus the goodness of 
Deity, being otherwise indefensible, 
was to be vindicated by the suppo- 
sition of a check none can hope to 
see active to any extent. Here the 
rigid candour of Malthus palliates 
nothing, but leaves us face to face 
with Fate. Is not this a thorough- 
going pessimism?’ Give loose to 
imagination! or give loose to 
nothing but grim logic! Only accept 
the Malthusian premisses, and put 
the conclusion before yourself, side 
by side with the doctrines of the 
Bible, side by side with all that 
man has written of his dreams, 
his hopes, his fears, his loves; 
organise missionary societies to 
carry the doctrine through the 
earth—book societies to diffuse the 
new gospel; let this be the glory of 
our age, to have made the greatest 
discovery of all time! The doctrine 
is one in regard to which there 
can be little doubt. It must be 
absolutely true, or absolutely false, 
for it is stated in the form of in- 
variable law. Those, then, who 
believe it must be running about 
the streets, stopping the crowds to 
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proclaim their warning. But no! 
This doctrine has no missionaries : 
a few believe; one or two will 
write upon it; none will preach it 
in its full import. I have read a 
story—improbable, although given 
upon grave authority—of a valley 
in Norway so infested with rats 
that it could not continue susten- 
ance to them. The rats were 
observed to assemble in conclave, 
apparently to deliberate on their 
future course; and at length a 
large band of them were seen to 
move steadily for the sea and bury 
themselves in the water. Such, if 
this doctrine be true, might be the 
quickest method men might take 
to alleviate their misery. 

* All this,” it may be said, “is 
mere rant, beside the matter in 
hand.” Let us put in a word 
what we have attempted to refute, 
what we have attempted to prove, 
what we admit we have not re- 
futed. We have attempted to 
refute the doctrine that there is a 
general over-population, that to 
this over-population we must look 
for solution of the mystery of 
social evil. We have endeavoured 
to prove that population, on the 
whole, has developed in harmony 
with the provision of nature, and 
that, were the earth limitless, 
population would be always accom- 
panied by abundance. Thus the 
alleged tendency, it is hoped, has 
been discredited. But to such a 
passage as the following we can 
produce no direct denial: “ Taking 
a single farm into consideration, 
no man would have the hardihood 
to assert that its produce could be 
made permanently to keep pace 
with a population increasing at such 
a rate as it is observed to do for 
twenty or thirty years together at 
particular times and in particular 
countries. Nothing but the con- 
fusion and indistinctness arising 
from the largeness of the subject, 
and the vague and false notions 
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which prevail respecting the efficacy 
of emigration could make persons 
deny in the case of an extensive 
territory, or of the whole earth, 
what they could not fail to acknow- 
ledge in the case of a single farm, 
which may be said fairly to repre- 
sent it.” Before admitting the 
conclusion to be drawn from this 
passage, I may say that Malthus 
himself has been guilty of con- 
fusion and indistinctness arising 
from the largeness of the subject. 
The practice of theorising in the 
abstract led him to claim too much 
for his law; it led him to con- 
found the possible and probable 
with the actual. Looking forward 
to the time when, as he supposed, 
every inch of ground would have 
attained its maximum of fertility, 
he concluded that mankind, in- 
creasing in geometric ratio, would 
be finally starved. That, as it 
seems to me, is all that his system 
has for logical result. But, turning 
with this abstraction into the world 
of to-day, he declares that at 
present we owe our social 
misery to the fact that we are 
actually advancing, and in advance, 
beyond means of subsistence. This 
is wholly disproved by any exami- 
nation of the real state of things as 
exhibited in statistics. 

But a second error incidental to 
his system, and really not essential 
to it, Malthus gave prominent 
place toasatruth. He maintained 
that population increases so fast 
that there is a growing super- 
abundance of labour, more men 
existing than their neighbours can 
provide work for. This can never 
be the case until there be no corn 
to give them; for as long as men 
have food to spare for exchange, 
they will have wants they will be 
anxious to satisfy by bartering it 
for their fulfilment. To look for- 
ward to any dearth of labour, ex- 
cept as the direct consequence of 
dearth of food, was clearly an error. 
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These two fallacies the whole of 
this paper has been designed to ex- 
pose. What remains for the present 
unrefuted is the affirmation that 
population increases, while the size 
of the globe does not increase, so 
that if things go on as at present 
the earth will be ultimately over- 
crowded. Notice that this state- 
ment does not take the form of a 
final truth. The Malthusian is 
not entitled to say, “ As certainly 
as there is a sun in the heavens 
the earth will one day be over- 
peopled.” All he is entitled to say 
is, that if things go on as at 
present this will be so. Nor can 
we deny it. But this is the resi- 
duum of truth we find in the theory 
after applying proper tests, and it 
is not so very disheartening after 
all. Things will not go on as at 
present. Things will not go on 
to-morrow as they have gone on 
to-day. A year’s improvements 
now are greater than those of fifty 
years in an age less civilised. 
There is every reason to believe 
that in agriculture, as well as in 
everything else, we shall ten years 
hence be as much better than now, 
as now we are than our forefathers 
were half a century ago. Accord- 
ingly, while we must denounce on all 
hands the Malthusian doctrine, if 
it be urged as a remedy for exist- 
ing evils, we may leave it for 
posterity to refute, if it merely 
point to an abstract probability in 
future ages. Asa practical scheme, 
I have no doubt it will by future 
generations be looked upon as a 
historical curiosity, to be compared 
with such as Plato’s plan for the 
peopling of the state. 

We need not fear. Science will do 
her duty—do it the better that she 
has the more dependent onher. And 
as for Nature, from whom we never 
yet received a lie, let us give her our 
pledge of faith in the words of Cicero, 
“Omnia vero que secundum naturam 
fiunt sunt habenda in bonis.” 
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By An Oxtp CoNntrRIBUTOR. 


Cuapter I. 


Ir is a gray morning in the city of 
London. Foggy, of course—when 
is that sweet city wholly free from 
its own exhalations ? 

“ What a detestable morning,” 
is the remark of a gentleman who 
is wandering to and fro in an aim- 
less way in a sitting room, which, 
though it locks out upon a London 
street, is as cheerful and inviting 
as bachelor’s sitting rooms often 
are. 

Its occupant was a_ tolerably 
good-looking young man, of 
medium height and gentlemanly 
appearance, well dressed and wear- 
ing an air of prosperity. But just 
now he looked eminently dissa- 
tisfied with circumstances. He 
moved from one window to the 
other ; then took out his watch; 
then repeated his inspection of the 
street. 

“This hateful London, full of 
fog, it’s enough to make a man 
expect to be refused; and that 
child, in the sunny country, plays 
with my hopes like this—will not 
even write to end my suspense. It 
is too late now for the postman, 
he must have passed, and I shall 
be confoundedly late at the office.” 

He turned from another long 
look up the street, and slowly took 
his hat and prepared to go out. 
But he put it down again for a 
moment, as if the effort was too 
great. 

“Has she been playing with 
me?” he said to himself, and his 


face altered and grew dark at the 
thought. “Am I being punished 
as I deserved for supposing that 
such a man as her father could 
rear an innocent girl? Had she 
been the tender, sweet woman she 
seemed, she would have felt for the 
man who had laid his soul open to 
her in that letter; she could not 
have kept me two whole days in 
suspense. I can have no letter 
now until to-morrow. It is the 
cruelty of a heartless woman to 
keep me like this—the cruelty of a 
panther rather thana woman. I 
have admired her father’s clever 
description of the panther-woman 
—the being who charms only to 
destroy—and then have blindly 
fallen a victim. She let me learn 
to love her, now she is silent. I 
am well punished.” 

He took up his hat gloomily. 
He must go and face the world of 
the city, which, busied with its 
eternal money-making, takes no 
count of a man’s love affairs. He 
had an expression on his face 
which must leave it before he went 
into the street. He paused a 
second before a mirror, making a 
rather ghastly effort at re-model- 
ling his expression. Then he went 
boldly out. 

“T shall come in to lunch,” he 
said to his landlady, as he met her 
on the stairs. “The country post 
might be late!’ he said to himself, 
like a faint-hearted fool. For, be 
@ man as brave as concentrated 
John Bullism can make him at 
other times, he is timid and hesi- 
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tating when thoroughly in love. 
At all events, Charlie Newman 
found it very difficult to turn round 
and believe Lil, the girl he loved, 
the bright, bewitching child of a 
man of genius, to be nothing but 
a heartless coquette, the original of 
the woman of the world whom her 
father had painted to that world’s 
admiration. 

And so he went to his business 
saying to himself, with the strange 
freshness of feeling with which 
men produce hackneyed senti- 
ments when they are called forth 
by their own lives, “If that child 
is a panther, I will never believe in 
a@ woman again.” 

He had a long morning before 
he could go back to lunch; he 
must distract his mind from the 
great question of the faithfulness 
of woman and fix it upon ques- 
tions of finance. The money 
market is as unstable asa woman’s 
affections ; and the two great sub- 
jects of finance and the feminine 
nature are too large to occupy 
male mind at one and the same 
time. So—even though he was on 
the agony point—though he had 
proposed and been neither accepted 
or refused—Charlie had to follow 
the example of other business men, 
and put his soul and his heart out 
of court for a certain number of 
hours. 

It was more difficult than usual, as 
indeed might be expected. It was 
impossible to shut out from his 
mind the thought of Lil Warring- 
ton and his sickening anxiety. 
Over and over again he rev iewed 
his position, and recalled every 
word and look of hers during a 
scene which had occurred between 
them but a couple of days before. 

It was on the lawn of a country 
house, from which he had just re- 
turned. Lil Warrington had been 
staying there too. She was only 
eighteen, slender, quiet, indepen- 


dent. The ladies liked her, but 
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thought her education had been 
sadly neglected, and that it was 
absurd for such a child to have « 
decided taste in dress—it made 
peculiar. The gentlemen said she 
was a little bluestocking, but a 
capital girl all the same. Charlie 
Newman thought her unlike any- 
one else he knew; and before he 
had formed any further opinion 
about her found himself proposing 
marriage on the lawn. 

And Lil’s answer had been this 
—he knew every word of it, and the 
look in her brown eyes as she said 
it: 

“But I don’t think you and 
papa would ever get on; and I can’t 
possibly marry anybody that 
didn’t get on with papa.” 

Charlie was a little taken aback 
at first, and stood pulling his 
moustache ; but roused by a gleam 
of fun in Lil’s eyes, he had answered 
her thus : 

* And must I get on with grand- 
mamma, too?” 

“Tt doesn’t so 
said Lil; “for I 
her myself.” 

“Then it’s only 
let me ask him.” 

“ Oh, he will let me marry any- 
body that I want to. But I couldn’t 
marry anybody he didn’t like ; and 
I am not sure he likes you.” She 
had said this seriously, reflectively, 
looking upat Charlie. She caught 
a slight amused smile under his 
moustaches. She was provoked. 

“He says you are a prig,” she 
went on. (“Could she be a 
panther?” thought Charlie, re- 
membering this. ‘If so she had 
notacquired the dangerous smooth- 
ness which would have made her 
polite to her lover even when she 
was crushing him.’’) 

“He says youare a prig; and I 
am not quite sure yet whether he is 
right or not.” 

“ He calls me a prig?” 
Charlie, coolly. 


much matter,” 
can’t get on with 


papa. Well, 


repeated 
“Well, such a 
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bold Bohemian as Brough War- 
rington can perhaps afford to 
throw stones at those who do not 
care to sin against the respectabili- 
ties of life quite to the extent he 
does.” 

(Yes, it was rude ; and there had 
been a sneer in his voice. But he 
belonged to a respectable world in 
which Brough Warrington, if ad- 
mired, was disapproved. He ought 
not to have sneered; but Lil had 
provoked him.) 

She raised her eyes from the 
flowers in her hand, where they 
had found a refuge from meeting 
Charlie’s gaze, and looked him in 
the face. He was in earnest—yes 
—the sneer was not assumed, as 
for a second she had hoped ; he was 
not just teasing her. 

She turned, and without speak- 
ing walked in her most dignified 
manner to the house. And slender 
Lil, who was called by her father’s 
friends the “little Queen of Bo- 


hemia,” could be absolutely digni- 
fied when she liked. 
Charlie followed her slowly. He 


thought she would turn. She did 
not. Indeed, she could not, for 
the tears had brimmed over her 
eyes and were treacherously wetting 
her cheeks. 

She already began to realise the 
trial of this first difficult experience 
of hers. She was not quite sure 
whether she was in love with Mr. 
Newman; yet she could not find 
words to refuse him. And he was 
so earnestly and thoroughly in love 
with her that she momently liked 
him more and more. But—— 
would it ever be possible for such 
dissimilar natures as Brough War- 
rington, the jovial literary lion, and 
Charles Newman, a scholarly but, 
as Brough had said of him, rather 
priggish young gentleman of the 
modern school, to hit it off to- 
gether. 

She was close to the steps of the 
house. She wiped up her tears 
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adroitly, for she heard voices— 
there were people standing there. 
Luckily for her it was twilight. 

“Miss Warrington—you won't 
go without a word !” 

The voice behind her was so in- 
tensely earnest that it brought 
tears to the foolish child’s eyes 
again. She could not trust her- 
self to speak—she ran quickly past 
the group on the steps and went to 
her room, where she locked her- 
self in until the dinner bell rang. 

Charlie must go back to London 
the next day. He had to go early, 
to reach his office, as his holiday- 
making was atan end. He had gone 
when she came down to breakfast ; 
but he left her a letter which, 
though it had filled but a page of 
note paper, had taken him half the 
night to write. 

He was still waiting for the 
answer. 

Lil had been quite scared at the 
amount of passion he had concen- 
trated on the page in question. 
She sought out her hostess and 
said she must go home ; the lady, 
looking in the child’s clear face, 
half guessed the cause, and let her 
go quietly. Pale, and almost 
frightened, she packed up her 
things ready to be driven to the 
station. She was very glad to go. 
She wanted to talk to Brough. 
Alone with him at home, perhaps 
she would know better what to do. 
For, not only was she troubled by 
the fact that she did not think her 
father liked Charlie, but she did 
not understand her own feelings. 
A girl of that age, who has not 
been precociously developed in a 
hotbed of flirtation, finds it diffi- 
cult to believe herself in love. 
There is something so tender, un- 
certain, intangible, in the dawning 
of love in an untried innocent 
heart. ‘I don’t believe I’m in love 
a bit,” said Lil to herself; “and 
yet — oh, dear, I can’t refuse 
him.” 
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This was a perplexing position 
for a straightforward young lady 
like Lil. Shedid not enjoy cross 
currents of feeling; and now she 
was ina more chaotic state than 
she had ever been in her life. 
What should she do? 

“Tl talk to papa,” she said. 
“T shall get home to dinner. 
Charlie must wait a post. Yes, 


surely papa will be able to help 
me ” 


When Lil was travelling, think- 
ing, and perplexing herself, and 
sometimes crying a little in the 
corner of her carriage, Brough was 
walking about his river-encircled 
garden, looking fierce and discon- 
solate. He had sat down that 
morning to engage upon the crisis 
of a new book, when he was dis- 
turbed by a knock at the door. 
* What’s the matter?’ asked he, 
with the frown of arrested thought 
on his forehead. An idea had just 
come to him, and he tried to hold 
fast by its skirts, and prevent its 
escape, while he dealt with the un- 
welcome interruption. 

“If you please, sir,” said the 
stout little housekeeper, who did 
her best to hold the reins of the 
somewhat reckless animals that 
pulled the Warrington turn-out, 
“was it to-day you said Mrs. 
Warrington was coming? and 
what room shall I prepare for 
her ?” 

Brough groaned. 

“The thing’s impossible!’ he 
exclaimed, “she can’t come when 
there’s no one to protect me! Oh 
ye gods! I shall be converted 
before Lil comes home !” 

The housekeeper merely curt- 
seyed and waited, as decorously as 
might be. She was accustomed to 
her master’s unintelligible solilo- 
quies. 

“Mrs. March,” he said, gravely, 
after a pause, “send me a small 
bottle of sparkling Moselle from 
the cellar. The news you bring 
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has been a shock to me, and scat- 
tered every idea I had. And if 
Mrs. Warrington insists upon 
coming, prepare the most magni- 
ficent room we possess—or, if you 
think it would please her, you 
might make up several beds for 
her. Send me the wine directly, 
there’s a good soul; I feel quite 
ill !” 

Mrs. March retired to carry out 
her orders. “The old lady is 
coming to-day, as far as I can 
make out,” said she to the man- 
servant, when she was sending him 
in with the wine; “‘ but the master 
doesn’t like it at all, with Miss 
Lil away. I hope she’ll come home 
before the week’s out, for he’ll be 
in a terrible temper if he has the 
old lady to himself too long !” 

After making one draught of a 
pint of sparkling wine, Brough 
applied himself to his work again, 
and did not move from his table 
until the afternoon. But then he 
went out in the garden for a 
stretch ; and, while walking about, 
he suddenly remembered afresh 
that his respected mother was 
coming that very afternoon to stay 
with him. It was bad enough 
when she monopolised Lil—but 
with no one to interpose between 
these radically opposite disposi- 
tions, what a bore it would be! 
He had no idea that at that very 
moment Lil was preparing to start 
home, and thus, unintentionally (for 
she had not heard of Gran’s pro- 
jected visit) was coming to his 
rescue. And so he walked round 
and round the lawn, his two grey- 
hounds following him, trying to 
bring himself to a properly filial 
frame of mind. 

It is odd how unsuccessful 
people generally are when they try 
to produce a mental state. The 
more Brough endeavoured to feel 
as he ought in the expectation of 
his mother’s advent, the more re- 
bellious he became, until, when at 
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last a fly from the station ap- 
proached and crossed the bridge 
which joined the island (on which 
stood his cottage and garden) to 
the banks of the river, he walked 
round to the front door with a 
feeling as if a personal injury was 
being done hima. 

“T would have come down in the 
boat,” he said, as he handed his 
mother out of the fly, “to fetch 
you from the station, if I had 
known what train you would come 
by.” 

“Now this was an unpromising 
beginning, for Gran regarded the 
boating to which her graceless off- 
spring were addicted as a sheer 
tempting of Providence. She took 
no notice of the remark, and wel- 
comed her son with that peculiar 
solemnity which can only be ex- 
pressed by italics. 

“My dear son,’ she said, as 
soon as she had reached the ground 
safely, “How are you?” 

“Oh, I’m all right,” responded 
Brough, rather vaguely, as he 
leaned down that she might im- 
print an emphatic kiss upon his 
cheek. And then the two entered 
the queer old house which was 
Brough’s home. They moved 
slowly, for Gran was grown stiff in 
her movements. Mother and son 
were wonderfully alike; but Gran 
stooped very much and looked 
carefully on the ground as she 
walked, while Brough stalked along 
with his head in the air, and a 
curious sort of attempt at ease and 
unconsciousness upon his face. 
He was much relieved to find Mrs. 
March just inside, and was very 
glad to hand the old lady over to 
her for a time. He had no idea 
how to welcome his mother. When 
a weary traveller arrived his first 
idea was to offer him “a bottle 
of fizz,” or a brandy and soda; 
but he had found by experience 
that Gran was only horrified at 
such hospitality. So, in a crest- 
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fallen way, he silently surrendered 
his guest to Mrs. March’s tender 
mercies, who, more versed in old 
ladyish tastes, soon suggested a cup 
of tea. 

So Gran, rather against the 
grain (for late dinner and after- 
noon tea, not having been customs 
in the home of her youth, were to 
her mind domestic irregularities), 
had some tea in her room, viewing 
from her window meanwhile the 
still perambulating form of her son. 
He was walking off his inhospitable 
feelings, under the trees of his 
garden. He would have gone for a 
row if there had been anybody to 
take him; but Lil, alas, was not 
there, and the man-servant was not 
to be found. And he never rowed 
himself. 

He was not really inhospitable 
or unfilial ; he admired his staunch 
old mother, and in some respects 
found her pleasant company. For 
he had got much of his genius 
from her. The old lady had a 
mother wit of her own, though it 
was generally kept in the back- 
ground. But what he did dislike 
was her assumption that because 
he did not “profess religion,” 
he was lost for ever. It made 
him feel desperate when she 
approached the dread subject of 
salvation. 

He had wild thoughts of asking 
his nearest neighbour, Lady Lynne, 
to dinner. But it was too late for 
that, so, as the dinner hour ap- 
proached, he assumed an air of 
reckless bravery, and went in- 
doors. 

His mother was established in a 
high - backed armchair, with some 
crochet work in her lap. 

“T had no idea Lil was away 
from home when I said I would 
come over,” said she, as Brough 
entered. “I hope I have not put 
you out in coming ?” 

“Not in the least, my dear 
mother, not in the least! I dare- 
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say Mrs. March will be able to 
make you comfortable.” 

“Oh, I need very little to make 
me comfortable,” said the old lady; 
“but I hope I shall not be in your 
way.” 

“Certainly not,’ said Brough, 
and then with a desperate effort 
to change the conversation, “ Have 
you seen my last book ?’ 

“No,” she said, “I have not. I 
read something of the one before, 
but I found no edification from it. 
You see, my son, I have no longer 
any time to take interest in the 
trivialities of life. I find my Bible 
is enough for me to read.” 

Brough walked off on the excuse 
of looking into the dining-room to 
see if dinner was ready 

He was thankful to find it was; 
and returned to escort his mother 
to the table. 

Probably since Brough, as a 
very naughty little boy already 
evincing a decided objection to Old 
Testament quotations on all rele- 
vant or irrelevant occasions, had 
been the troublesome hero of his 
mother’s house, they had never 
dined alone together. Brough, 
had he not been too absent-minded, 
would have laid any deep plot to 
avoid it now; for he already saw 
that the flavour of the splendid 
saddle of mutton which formed the 
prominent feature of the little 
dinner would be entirely spoiled 
to his sensitive palate by the dis- 
approving and stern presence of 
his parent. The boyish jollity 
which made Brough beloved of his 
friends, fled affrighted before the 
elderly lady’s solemn smile. 

“This seems capital mutton,” he 
remarked, as he began to carve, 
merely for the sake of saying 
something. He thought to him- 
self, “surely dinner is a safe sub- 
ject—most people are moderately 
interested in their mutton.” But 
the remark was met by dead 
silence ; and looking across at his 
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mother he received a shock in 
seeing that her head was bowed, 
and her eyes closed, while her 


countenance was wrapped in 
solemnity. He was quite alarmed 


for a second; but almost imme- 
diately she raised her head and 
said, in her ordinary manner, “ It 
looks so indeed ; how much a pound 
do you give?” 

“T really don’t know,” said 
Brough, seriously. “Is it exactly 
the appropriate moment to discuss 
it, immediately after saying grace f 
If I thank the Lord for my dinner, 
I don’t quite like to look a gift 
horse in the mouth.” 


“God helps those who help 
themselves,’ remarked Gran, 
dryly. 

“Ah—perhaps so! Jim, ask 


Mrs. March how much the mutton 
is a pound.” 

“Yes, sir,’ 
descript 
grin. 

“ But, my dear mother, you are 
not drinking anything. Do have 
another glass of sherry, if you won’t 
have any claret?” 

“No, thank you; one glass of 
wine is all I require in the day,” 
replied Gran, looking rather 
seriously at the bottle of light 
claret which was rapidly disappear- 
ing under Brough’s patronage. 

A silence ensued. Gran was 
thinking whether the subject of 
sending Lil to a Christian finishing 
school might be introduced this 
evening; as she seemed likely to 
have her son to herself for a day or 
two, she thought she might, with- 
out any undue neglect of her 
opportunities, leave a further 
attempt to reclaim him from the 
errors of his ways until to-morrow. 

“Have you thought about Lil’s 
education, as you said you would ?” 
she began. “The dear child is 
growing up so rapidly, and you 
know, my son, she really needs 
some attention.” 


the non- 
with a 


said Jim, 
man-servant, 
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Brough pushed his chair back 
and held a glass of claret up to the 
light, looking for a moment at its 
colour before he drank it off. 

“My dear mother,” he said, 
slowly, ‘but with an impatient 
frown, “I said I would give more 
thought to Lil’s education. So I 
have. Ill guarantee that there’s 
no better educated girl in all 
England.” 

Gran lifted her mittened hands 
with the slow movement which was 
habitual to her, and which indi- 
cated a suppressed horror. 

Then she shook her head with 
slow emphasis. 

“She is a wild romp at an age 
when she ought to be a decorous 
young lady—you have only to look 
at her hair to see that—how often 
have I tried to persuade her to put 
it in a net, so that folk should not 
think she had just been playing 
Llind man’s buff!—but no, she 
will not—and she knows nothing 
useful of any kind. What good 
does it do her to spend hours in 
reading these infidel writers that 
she is always full of; how will 
they help to make her a good girl ? 
—a useful woman?—a Christian 


soul? It is not too late yet, my 
son. Let her go to Miss Miller, a 


dear Christian friend of mine, who 
will, I am sure, do her utmost to 
reclaim the poor child——” 


“Oh, papa!” — and grand- 
mamma !” 
Gran’s solemn, emphasised 


speech, had been gradually pro- 
ducing an extraordinary effect 
upon Brough. At first he had 
only frowned—but, as the stream 
of her deliberate eloquence flowed 
on, he gathered himself together 
as if momentarily meditating bodily 
flight. But the whole man changed 
as the unexpected interrupting 
voice fell upon his ear. 
“ Why—Baby!” 


There was a whole world of 


welcome in the two short words. 
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Lil rushed at him, and did her best 
to smother herself in his capacious 
embrace. 

“Dear old boy!” she exclaimed, 
as at length she emerged, her wild 
fair curls rather touzled, and then 
suddenly remembering Gran, and 
seeing that the words which she 
had often heard in childhood, “ No 
kiss for grandmamma?” were on 
her lips, she ran and gave her a 
dutiful caress. 

“And what has brought the 
Baby back in such a hurry, I 
wonder?” asked Brough, as he 
poured her wine, and carved her 
mutton, and after his fashion made 
her welcome. 

“Why, I’ve come home for 
ad—" 

Lil began her answer quickly, 
and as quickly pulled herself up 
ere it was finished. 

It was all very well to come 
home and get advice from papa— 
but—here was grandmamma into 
the bargain. 

That was a trifle too much. Lil 
was not equal to laying her case 
before a committee—and such a 
committee. 

There was an embarrassing 
pause. Lil, looking on her plate, 
flushed under the consciousness of 
Gran’s serious and wondering 
scrutiny ; and her poor little brain 
was all bewildered. 

“ What am I to do?” she was 
thinking. How she wished Gran 
were comfortably in her own arm- 
chair, in her own cottage, so that 
she might have her father all to 
herself to talk out her perplexities 
with. 

Brough broke the awkward 
pause by leaning back in his chair, 
and beginning to speak reflectively : 

“TLet’s see—what begins with 
ad ? Admirers; well no. Ad- 
versity. No, I don’t think that’ll 
do. Adventures—not many to be 
found on this island. It strikes 
me it’s a toss-up between adulation 
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and admonishment— eh, Baby? 
which is it?” 

The corners of Lil’s mouth had 
gone down with a queer little sug- 
gestion of the possibility of tears. 

“There, we won’t tease it,” said 
Brough, observing these symp- 
toms ; “at least, if the Baby will 
eat its dinner, we won’t.” 

But Gran still looked solemn 
and sat silent, having completed 
her slight meal. What was this 
secret of Lil’s? Knowing her 
granddaughter to be unconverted 
as yet to her own especial form of 
faith, she lived in continual expec- 
tation of some definite and dreadful 
evil appearing in the child’s 
character. 

The remainder of the meal 
passed off in a very stiff and silent 
way. Lil, who generally oiled the 


wheels of conversation when this 
family party were assembled, could 
not bring herself to talk. 

The evening was not amusing. 
Grandmamma liked to keep Lil by 


her side, with the unconscious sel- 
fishness of aged and infirm persons. 

She talked to her in her slow 
way, her eyes upon her knitting, 
so that the expression of Lil’s face 
was lost upon her. Brough saw it; 
something was wrong with the 
Baby. What on earth did she 
want at home that began with 
ad ....f He would have asked 
her very quickly had Gran not 
been there. But Gran was an in- 
contestable fact; he could not do 
away with her. So he played with 
the greyhounds, roamed about, 
looking a little out of sorts, and 
then left the women and took to 
his work. 

Grandmamma’s room was next 
Lil’s, opening into it. She liked 
that, as Mrs. March had luckily 
remembered, when her master left 
her to her own devices in the matter 
of preparation. Gran also liked to 
have the door open and to talk to 
Lil. She really was deeply at- 
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tached to the girl; apart from the 
pleasure she found in dependence 
upon her youth and strength, and 
the unconscious delight in her 
healthy vitality, she desired to win 
Lil’s heart. She had never suc- 
ceeded, though Lil was fairly duti- 
ful. She had shown the child 
many sides of her character, and 
Lil had decided that she liked 
Gran best when she was “funny.” 
The old lady could be wonderfully 
witty ; but it was with a kind of 
gloomy humour, which, in some of 
Lil’s moods, had more fascination 
for her than ordinary fun. 

To-night Gran could not rouse 
her, by earnestness, by exhortation, 
or by sarcasm—and she had a 
strange fashion of turning quite 
rapidly from one theme to another, 
when she would alter her whole ex- 
pression and manner in an instant. 
Lil professed to be tired, and went 
to bed early. 

The whole of the next day passed 
by in much the same way, only that 
Lil got more and more miserable. 
Gran only went out for a few 
minutes in the morning, walking 
about the garden with Lil’s arm 
for support. She looked a strange 
contrast to the girl, with herangular, 
stooping form, clothed in its black 
dress, made in the uncompromising 
simplicity which her sectarian 
religion demanded. The three 
generations were absurdly alike, 
and constituted a quaint picture of 
life in its various stages. Gran’s 
face was puckered, and its large 
features had a strength in them 
that was scarcely a beauty when no 
longer softened by plumpness. But 
she had retained a certain withered- 
apple rosiness of complexion, and 
her hair was perfectly white, which 
is in itself a beauty. 

The sunshine and the out-of-door 
life soon wearied her, and she re- 
turned to her knitting. Lil brought 
her a footstool and sat down beside 


her to read. Brough was in his 
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own room in a state of work 
which precluded all ordinary 
speech ; if he spoke to Lil it would 
only be to call to her to find him 
a book or a reference. He did this 
once or twice, and it was a great 
relief to her to turn her mind per- 
force from her perplexities. 

She must write to-day. She 
knew something of what Charlie 
Newman was enduring. But she 
was so incapable of decision—and 
as things were she did not see a 
chance of a real talk with her 
father. Of course she could easily 
speak for a little while to him; of 
course he would say, “ Do you care 
for him, little girl? Write and 
tell him to come down.” That was 
not what she wanted. She wanted 
to say—oh, ever so many things— 
to talk her heart out, as it were. 

She determined to get her father 
alone in the afternoon, when he 
took his fresh air before dinner. 
That would be early enough for 
her to send a letter by the after- 
noon post. 

So she sat down again to read to 
Gran. 

In the afternoon Lady Lynne 
called, and seeing poor Lil’s weary 
face, thought she was being bored 
by her Gran. So, like a good 
Samaritan, she stayed and talked 
merrily, with her dexterous skill, 
making Gran laugh; even Lil 
smiled. But her heart sank when 
she heard her father’s whistle for 
the dogs, and then the slam of the 
gate. He had gone for a long 
walk by himself. Why had she 
not thought of that! He never did 
it except when Gran was with 
them, but sometimes he went out 
alone then. 

He would not return till the post 
had long gone. 

She must decide for herself now. 
Lady Lynne thought Lil appeared 
like a sort of uneasy ghost. She 
sat on her chair, pale, with a fixed 
smile, and every now and then 
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made a movement which had no 
result. She was trying to make 
up her mind to go quietly and 
write a refusal to Charlie Newman, 
and then she would walk down the 
road with Lady Lynne and post it. 

But she could not make up her 
mind. 

Post time came and went. 
letter was written. 

“This is dreadful!” said Lil to 
herself, sticking some flowers into 
her hair, for dinner, so badly that 
they all fell out again. 

That evening nothing could be 
done with her. She lay like a 
log on a sofa, thinking of nothing 
but of the fog of indecision she 
was in. Gran sat knitting, and 
looking every now and then at this 
picture of unconscious beauty on 
the sofa, and made up her mind 
that Lil had done something very 
wrong. 

She yearned over the child, for 
she believed that unless she herself 
effected her salvation no one else 
would; and then the end of that 
joyous life would be hell-fire for 
ever. Brough she regarded as 
lost, although she still made an 
occasional attempt to redeem him ; 
and it is small wonder that her 
very fun was gloomy when she re- 
garded the best part of the human 
race as lost, and believed with 
absolute sincerity and the vivid- 
ness of imaginative anticipation 
that these two beings so dear to her 
were destined to be burned ever- 
lastingly. 

As she believed in the innate 
depravity of the human soul, she 
naturally concluded, seeing Lil in 
so strange a mood, that she had 
done something very naughty. So 
she began to talk to her very ear- 
nestly, quoting the Old Testament 
with a fluency which showed that 
she was a thorough student of it. 

Lil said nothing. The future 
tortures of hell had small dread for 
uer, with her poor little heart in a 
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kind of Hades of uncertainty. She 
listened, lying still upon her sofa, 
until it was time to go to bed. 

Brough always deserted the 
drawing-room about nine o’clock, 
and worked in his own den until 
the small hours of the morning. 
He was just achieving a great re- 
putation, and none who have not 
done this, or endeavoured to do it, 
van guess at the herculean labours 
which it involves. The unimagi- 
native aphorism that genius is only 
untiring industry is that most false 
thing, a half truth. Genius is 
wasted, as far as the world is con- 
cerned, without untiring industry. 
It must include it, for the world re- 
quires a persistent hammering at 
before it canappreciate. The pub- 
lic, with regard to genius, is much 
like a Scotchman with regard to a 
joke—make a good big hole in its 
head, and you may be able to make 
it appreciate your point. No man 
who really loves his bed, his pipe, 
society, or solitude, better than 
work, will make his mark upon the 
hard head of the public. 

Brough knew this,and shut him- 
self away from temptation for the 
greater part of the twenty-four 
hours. Not even Lil penetrated 
his solitude when he worked at 
night. 

Consequently he was a good deal 
surprised at about twelve o’clock 
on this particular night to be 
aroused from his abstraction by the 
appearance of a kind of pink and 
white ghost on the other side of 
his writing-table. He stared in 
some astonishment for a second; 
but at the end of the second dis- 
covered that the ghost was Lil in 
her dressing-gown. 

Gran had been wane for a couple 
of hours. Lil knew by experience 
that the faintest sound would wake 
her; but, having tossed herself 
about until her small brain began 
to reel, she put on her pink dress- 
ing-gown and risked the possible 
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disturbing of Gran’s rest by open- 
ing the door. 

And now she stood, with pale 
cheeks, and very wide-open eyes, 
before Brough’s writing-table. 

“Why, Baby, what is it?” he 
asked, much amazed. 

She came round, and, standing 
beside him, gave him the letter in 
which Charlie Newman had, as he 
said, laid his soul bare. 

She looked at her father’s face, 
which grew nervous, and worked a 
little as he read it. Twice he read 
it through ; then he looked at the 
date, and put it down. 

“Well, what have you said?” 

The question was put with an 
easy cheerfulness, as if it were cer- 
tain to be right whichever way she 
answered. He always assumed that 
tone with her, for he had been 
forced into bitter rebellion against 
authority in his own youth, and he 
would rather Lil looked on him as 
brother than as father. The result 
was, as might be expected—he was 
both to her. 

She looked up piteously now as 
he asked her this question. 

“T haven’t said anything.” 

“You haven’t answered 
letter yet ?” 

“No,” said Lil, feeling a little 
guilty at the quick tone in which 
the second question was asked. 

* You have left that unanswered? 
—that’s too bad, Lil; he’ll think 
you a little flirt.” 

This was said so gravely that Lil 
felt entirely crushed, and made no 
answer. Her father took up the 
letter and read it again. Then he 
took out his pockethandkerchief 
and pretended to have a cold. 

“T say, I’m sorry for that fel- 
low, Lil—he’s confoundedly in 
earnest. I did not give him credit 
for being so much in earnest. He 
must have felt bad all to-day. 
Lil, you must go before bres ukfast 
to-morrow and telegr: aph to him.” 

“Do what, papa?” exclaimed 


this 
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Lil, looking up with mouth and 
eyes all wide open in amazement. 

“Telegraph to him,’ repeated 
Brough Warrington, with decision. 
* One way or the other—whatever 
the answer is to be—he must have 
it to-morrow morning ; and which 
is it to be ?” 

“ That’s just what I don’t know,” 
said Lil, with pathetic helplessness. 

Brough lay back in his chair and 
laughed. 

“ Well, you are a little muff,” he 
said, “not to know your own 
mind.” 

“ Tt’s very nice to laugh, I dare 
say,” said Lil, with a very feeble 
effort at her dignified manner; “ but 
what am Ito do? You don’t like 
him. I have heard you call him a 
prig and goody-goody. I don’t 
believe you will hke me to marry 
him, and I don’t want to marry him 
at all; for I don’t think I like him 
myself. The only difficulty is that 
I can’t refuse him.” 

Brough laughed again a little. 

“ Baby, you are a delicious small 
monkey,” he said; ‘do you really 
mean all you say?” 

“T do, indeed.” 

“ Well, if you can’t refuse him, 
I shouldn’t: and I expect he will 
know what to make of that 
position.” 
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“Oh, but, papa, do listen to me!” 
and then Lil poured out herself as 
well as she could, in a series of 
incoherencies: and obtained what 
she had come home for—advice. 

* * * * * 

Charlie Newman went home to 
his rooms in the middle of the 
day, professedly for lunch. If he 
could but have seen Lil, then !— 
sitting at the lunch table, a red 
spot on each cheek, too excited and 
too alarmed at what she had done 
that morning, to eat a morsel of 
food ! 

He went home, pronouncing 
himself emphatically a fool, a silly 
fool, to still hope. And yet he 
eyed the servant that opened the 
door hungrily—was there a letter 
for himy The landlady, who was 
on the stairs called to him. 

“There is a telegram for you, 
sir,” she said, “ it’s on your table 
upstairs, and I opened it, thinking 
to send it on to you if it was im- 
portant ; but it didn’t seem to be 
important, sir, so I left it.” 

He ran upstairs—that could be 
nothing. He took the envelope 
and opened it without interest. 

“ From Lil Warrington to Charlie 
Newman. Ask papa—no, on 
second thoughts, ask grand- 
mamma.” 


(To be concluded in the neat number.) 
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MARGARET FULLER. 


Tue name of Margaret Fuller, 
Countess d’Ossoli, shines out 
among a fair constellation of 
American writers and _ thinkers. 
She was a friend of Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, of Emerson, of 
Thoreau. She moved among 
those and others whose names are 
well known to the world. As an 
original thinker and a rare con- 
versationalist, she held her place 
amid a collection of men who 
mark a pure and beautiful phase 
of American literature. As an 
author, her position is well known ; 
but Margaret, powerful and beau- 
tiful as is a large portion of her 
written work, as a writer is 
evidently but a fraction of herself. 
An American Universalist minister, 
whom we have met, who in his 
earlier days attended some of her 
classes for young men, has often 
said, when asked to give some 
idea of her, that it was of little 
use attempting to describe the 
subtle qualities which made up 
her personality. Her sway over 
those who loved her was partly 
that of keen intellectual power ; 
but it also very greatly arose from 
a strong magnetic influence and a 
nature which glowed and burned 
with love. 

From childhood she showed a 
marked character. Her intellect 
was extraordinarily developed 
while she was still very young. A 
“joyful child, with light flowing 
locks and bright face,’ she had 
but little joyfulness in her life, 
save in her books. Her mother 
was delicate and burdened by 
younger children. This elder 


child found her place in her 
father’s study, where she was 
taught English and Latin grammar 
simultaneously, and began to read 
Latin at six years old. 

Margaret left among her papers 
some introductory chapters to an 
unfinished autobiographic romance ; 
and these papers are used by her 
biographers as an account of her 
own childhood. Her brother, in a 
preface to a volume in which this 
appears, considers the picture of 
their father is too stern, and 
therefore, it is to be supposed, not 
intended for an absolute life study. 
But as he leaves the pages in ques- 
tion without further remark, and 
supplies no other particulars of his 
sister’s early youth, we are left to 
accept Margaret’s own account. She 
was the eldest child of Timothy 
Fuller and Margaret Crane. Mr. 
Fuller “had great distinction at 
the Bar and a large professional 
practice. He was untiring in his 
industry, grudged the hours nature 
demands for sleep, was a fine classic 
scholar, and an extensive reader.” 
Her mother, Margaret Crane, 
seemed to have been of so sweet and 
joyous a character as to call forth 
the highest descriptive faculties of 
her children and friends in their 
endeavour to leave some record of 
it. A few sentences of Margaret’s 
in these chapters of autobiography 
give an idea of her mother which is 
more distinct than that imparted by 
longer descriptions. ‘ My father’s 
love for her,” she says, “was the 
green spot on which he stood apart 
from the commonplaces of a mere 
bread-winning, bread-bestowing ex- 
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istence. She was one of those fair 
and flower-like natures which some- 
times spring up even beside the 
most dusty highways of life—a 
creature not to be shaped into a 
merely useful instrument, but 
bound by one law with the blue sky, 
the dew, and the frolic birds. Of 
all persons whom I have known 
she had in her most of the angelic 
—of that spontaneous love for 
every living thing—for man, and 
beast, and tree, which restores the 
golden age.” She was as full, says 
her son Richard Fuller, of the elas- 
ticity of life, and her heart as over- 
flowing with the music of nature, as 
the early songsters of the spring. 

Her fondness for flowers was 
almost a passion, and her son gives 
a charming picture of her working 
at her flower bed. She would 
stoop over it and toil upon it 
through long sunny hours. Her 
unwearied labours in the heat 
attracted the admiration even of 
the hardy farmers. ‘“ Her expres- 
sion,” he goes on to say “as she 
knelt by the flower bed and bent 
her near-sighted gaze close to a 
plant, and discovering some new 
unfolding promise of beauty, 
turned round to announce it with 
a childlike simplicity and a de- 
lighted smile, I think can never 
fade from the memories of her 
children.” 

But Margaret, though gladdened 
by this gentle mother’s influence, 
was subject intellectually to a 
stern guidance. Although she is 
considered to have exaggerated, 
for some purpose or other, the 
over-tasking of her brain in child- 
hood, yet it is very plain that the 
work she accomplished was severe, 
and that she received an education 
such as is seldom obtained except at 
an English public school, and per- 
haps not often there. Her 
naturally powerful mind was fos- 
tered under conditions which are 
granted to a woman perhaps once 
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or twice in a hundred years. That 
the pressure was so high that, 
though the pleasure was intense to 
the child, it left a memory of pain 
in after years, is evident. Such 
high pressure would be considered 
by most parents as unnecessary 
and even wrong for a girl; yet 
when we see a Margaret Fuller 
emerge from it, it is difficult to 
believe that it need be harmful. 
Even if much of the public school 
education is useless, and the classics 
are forgotten except bya proportion, 
yet the hard work produces a certain 
vigour and toughness of brain and 
gives a capacity for application. 
Even though the growing tendency 
towards the education of English- 
women should not produce many 
Margaret Fullers in our midst, yet 
it must tend to remove the curse 
of frivolity from the sex by train- 
ing the powers of application. 

That Margaret’s world of enjoy- 
ment was wide and_ glorious, 
although she speaks of her child- 
hood as unhappy and unnatural, is 
revealed in her language when she 
turns to the authors she read and 
the dreams she indulged in. Yet 
it is possible that she suffered 
more than many less intelligent 
children might have done under 
the severe educational system put 
upon her, because, although she 
was full of vivid intellectual life, 
the love within her was a real 
stirring of the spirit. 

She has been often regarded as 
especially intellectual ; but it seems 
possible to claim for her that 


she was, instead of that, es- 
pecially loving. This may seem 
strange when her intellectua] 


power and weight are considered ; 
but she is remarkable not by force 
of intellect at the cost of other 
faculties, but by an intensity of her 
whole being which made her not 
only more intelligent and thoughtful 
than others, but also more loving. 
Shakespeare first caught hold of 
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her through the language of love ; 
‘“‘Romeo and Juliet’ was the first 
play which she read, and so absorbed 
und entranced was she by its pages 
that her father was unable to make 
her perceive or grasp the fact that 
she was disobeying him in reading 
the book on Sunday. She says of 
herself, “I can remember little 
except the state of feeling in which 
I lived.” 

At an early age all this capacity 
for loving showed itself in a sudden 
passion for an English lady who 
came—delicate, different, a some- 
thing strange—among Margaret’s 
Puritan surroundings. When this 
friend, who had been worshipped 
with a child’s frenzy of new feeling, 
left her, Margaret fell out of health. 
Her father concluded that she was 
dull, that she needed the society of 
other girls. She was sent to school, 
and of her school life she gives 
some account in the fanciful history 
of “Mariana.” Here she appears 
as one of those strange children 
who distress their teacher and dis- 
turb their companions, simply 
because they have not found the 
way to their own affections or 
those of others. 

Returning home, she seems to 
leave behind her these agonies of 
a sensitive nature in its immaturity. 
She writes to her teacher from 
amid her books; she has found 
ambition, and the charm of that 
passion has power to bring with it 
a greater industry. “ i am de- 
termined on distinction,” she says. 
“Tf I fail my consolation shall be 
found in active employment.” The 
keynote of her life is struck; and 
from out the strange, half-joyous, 
half-melancholy childhood, begins 
to rise the woman, and, with her, 
the distinction obtained and the 
power of aiding others have surely 
been a rich reward for any early 
trials of development. 

She now began to be what she is 
so well remembered as—a friend. 
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The passion of her nature and the 
ardour of her mind made her 
friendships something unique and 
beautiful, 

The words which James Freeman 
Clarke uses in speaking of her will 
indicate the sense of inte nsity left 
by her friendships : 

“The difficulty which we all feel 
in describing our past intercourse 
and friendship with Margaret 
Fuller is that the intercourse was 
so intimate, and the friendship so 
personal, that it is like making a 
confession to the public of our most 
interior selves.” 

* But it was curious to see with 
what care and conscience she kept 
her friendships distinct. Her fine 
practical understanding, teaching 
her always the value of limits, 
enabled her to hold apart all her 
intimacies, nor did one ever en- 
croach on the province of the other. 
Like a moral Paganini, she played 
always on a single string, Ft 
from each its peculiar music— 
bringing wild beauty from the 
slender wire no less than from the 
deep-sounding harp-string. Some 
of her friends had little to give her 
when compared with others; but I 
never noticed that she sacrificed in 
any respect the smaller faculty to 
the greater.” 

“The insight which Margaret 
displayed in finding her friends, 
the magnetism by which she drew 
them towards herself, the catholic 
range of her intimacies, the influ- 
ence which she exercised to develop 
the latent germ of every character, 
the constancy with which she clung 
to each when she had once given 
and received confidence, the deli- 
cate justice which kept every inti- 
macy separate, and the process of 
transfiguration which took place 
when she met anyone on the moun- 
tain of friendship, giving a dazzling 
lustre to the details of common 
life, all these should be at least 
touched upon and illustrated, to 
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give any adequate view of her in 
these relations.” 

It must be remembered in con- 
nection with these accounts of her 
singular friendships that she was 
not naturally prepossessing in ap- 
pearance, and that she had faults 
of manner which prejudiced people 
against her; so that in some cases 
she was positively avoided by 
persons whom she desired to know. 
An English poet who met her in 
society we found to have had all 
other memories of her crowded out 
of his mind by a picture of her with 
uplifted and dictatorial forefinger, 
accompanying the gesture with a 
too-often recurring phrase, “ My 
opinion is . a 

“ But,” she says of herself, “I 
know the obstacles in my way. 
... All such hindrances may be 
overcome by an ardent spirit.” 

And certainly the record of her 
friends is enough to prove that she 
did rise triumphant over want of 
tact and an unfortunate manner. 

Emerson says of her: “T still 
remember the first half hour of 
Margaret’s conversation. She was 
then twenty-six years old. She 
had a face and frame that would 
indicate fulness and tenacity of 
life. She was rather under the 
middle height; her complexion was 
fair, with strong fair bair. She 
was then, as always, carefully 
and becomingly dressed, and of 
ladylike self-possession. For the 
rest her appearance had nothing 
prepossessing. Her extreme plain- 
ness, a trick of incessantly open- 
ing and shutting her eyelids, 
the nasal tone of her voice—all 
repelled; and I said to myself, we 
shall never get far. It is to be said 
that Margaret made a disagreeable 
impression on most persons, in- 
cluding those who became after- 
wards her best friends, to such an 
extreme that they did not wish to 
be in the same room with her. 
This was partly the effect of her 
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manners, which expressed an over- 
weening sense of power, and slight 
esteem of others, and partly the 
prejudice of her fame. She had a 
dangerous reputation for satire, in 
addition to her great scholarship. 
The men thought she carried too 
many guns, and the women did not 
like one who despised them... . 
She had an incredible variety of 
anecdotes, and the readiest wit to 
give an absurd turn to whatevei 
passed ; and the eyes which were 
so plain at first soon swam with 
fun and drolleries, and the very 
tides of superabundaut life.” 

That many persons should shrink 
from her society is little to be won- 
dered at; her self-esteem was so 
overbearing as frequently to border 
on the absurd, and must have been 
somewhat oppressive to those who 
did not choose to worship at her 
footstool, yet could not assert them- 
selves, intellectually, as a match 
for her. 

“Tt is certain,” says Emerson, 
“that Margaret occasionally let 
slip, with all the innocence imagi- 
nable, some phrase betraying the 
presence of a rather mountainous 
ME, in a way to surprise those who 
knew her good sense. She could 
say, as if she were stating a scien- 
tific fact, in enumerating the merits 
of somebody, ‘He appreciates 
me !’” 

If Margaret were full of wit and 
sarcasm at the expense of others, 
she unconsciously did not spare 
herself. When Emerson recorded 
those words of hers, ‘He appre- 
ciates me,” he made immortal in 
that single sentence the measure of 
Margaret’s self-conceit. Yet those 
who learned to love her forgave this 
arrogance; she claimed to be a 
queen—“ without throne, sceptre, 
or guards, still a queen,”—and they 
granted her that position. “It is 
certain that her friends excused in 
her, because she had a right to it, a 
tone which they would have reck- 
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oned intolerable in any other.” 
But still this arrogant tone of con- 
versation was sometimes com- 
mented on to her; and she would 
defend herself with “such broad 
good-nature, and on such grounds 
of simple truth as were not easy to 
set aside.” 

But she liked to be a teacher, a 
guide, a queen in her circle. She 
held conversation classes in Boston, 
where, although she drew around 
her clever women, she was, of 
course, the absolute head; and 
wherever her conversation, private 
or general, is recorded, either by 
herself or others, there is a tinge of 
the conversation-class in the colour 
of it. 

“TI have inquired diligently,” 
says Emerson, “of those who saw 
her often, and in different com- 
panies, concerning her habitual 
tone ; and something like this is the 
report: In conversation Margaret 
seldom, except as a special grace, 
admitted others upon an equal 
ground with herself. She was ex- 
ceedingly tender when she pleased 
to be, and most cherishing in her 
influence ; but to elicit this tender- 
ness it was necessary to submit first 
to her personally. When a person 
was overwhelmed by her and an- 
swered not a word except, ‘ Mar- 
garet, be merciful to me, a sinner,’ 
then her love and tenderness would 
come out like a seraph’s, and often 
an acknowledgment that she had 
been too harsh... But her in- 
stinct was not humility—that was 
always an afterthought.” 

In her own home Margaret had 
diligently prepared herself for a 
life of literature, living in her 
books, translating, reading Italian 
and German, “devouring book 
after book.” She thought of 
writing for magazines—“ selling 
some part of her mind for lucre, 
to get the command of time ;” but 
her dearest project then was “ to 
interpret the German authors,” of 
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whom she was so fond, “to such 
Americans as are ready to receive.” 
In the autumn of 1836 she left her 
country home and went to Boston 
to teach Latin and French in the 
very remarkable school of Mr. 
Bronson Alcott, and also with the 
intention of forming classes of 
young ladies in French, German, 
and Italian. She endeavoured to 
understand Mr. Alcott’s mental 
position in his peculiar system of 
education. This is a fragment of 
dialogue from a journal : 

I 6 ws This story (the 
life of Jesus) has given me the key 
to all mysteries, and showed me 
what path should be taken in re- 
turning to the fountain of spirit. 
Seeing that other redeemers have 
imperfectly fulfilled their tasks, I 
have sought a new way. They all, 
it seemed to me, had tried to in- 
fluence the human being at too 
late a day, and had laid their plans 
too wide. They began with men; 
I will begin with babes. They 
began with the world ; I will begin 
with the family. So I preach the 
gospel of the nineteenth century. 

“ Margaret. But, preacher, you 
make three mistakes. 

“You do not understand the 
nature of genius or creative power. 

“You do not understand the re- 
action of matter on spirit. 

“You are too impatient of the 
complex, and, not enjoying variety 
in unity, you become lost in 
abstractions, and cannot illustrate 
your principles.” 

This, though probably not in- 
tended as an exact record of any 
particular conversation, is rather a 
good example of Margaret’s whole- 
sale method of opposing a speaker. 
Her rapid mind passes over the 
subject, and developes new points 
which have not yet been reached 
by the quieter thinker. 

In the spring of 1837 she was 
asked to become a principal teacher 
in the Greene-street school, at 
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Providence, R. I. It was con- 
sidered a favourable offer, and 
so perhaps it was, for she was 
allowed to teach her favourite sub- 
jects, to choose her own hours, and 
to arrange the course; and was to 
be paid a thousand dollars a year. 
This toher was independence ; and, 
as she wished to help her family, 
she felt the immediate income to 
«be invaluable. She therefore set 
aside an offer from a publisher to 
prepare a “Life of Goethe”—a 
work which would have been a real 
delight to her—and set herself to 
the less precarious, if less enjoy- 
able, occupation. 

“The gulf is vast,” she says, 
“wider than I could have con- 
ceived possible, between me and 
my pupils ;” but, at the same time, 
teaching was a congenial work. 
Perhaps her mind was of too 
rapid and variable a character for 
a teacher of school children; but, 
as leader of conversational classes, 
where practically her position was 
that of teacher, she was afterwards 
eminently successful. She had a 
great influence over young men, 
and had a theory that she herself 
sheuld have been a man; but, at 
the same time, she took a deep and 
real interest in the position and 
concerns of her own sex. Naturally, 
she spoke and wrote a good deal 
upon the subject of marriage; it 
is a subject which has a tendency 
to become prominent with any who 
look closely into the circumstances 
which surround women. Her views 
on this matter may be called 
sensible, though full of enthusiasm. 
Her great difficulty, in life and in 
theorising, was that she desired a 
world of heroes. 

“Tf women are to be bond- 
maids,” she says, “let it be to 
men superior to women in forti- 
tude, in aspiration, in moral power, 
in refined sense of beauty! You 
who give yourselves ‘to be sup- 
ported,’ or because ‘ one must love 





something,’ are they who make the 
lot of the sex such that mothers 
are sad when daughters are born.” 

“It marks the state of feeling 
on this subject that it was men- 
tioned, as a bitter censure on a 
woman who had influence over 
those younger than herself—‘ she 
makes those girls want to see 
heroes.’ 

“* And will that hurt them? 
Certainly; how can you ask? 
They will find none, and so they 
will never be married.’ ” 

“Get married” (adds Margaret 
in horrified italics) “is the usual 
phrase, and one that correctly 
indicates the thought; but the 
speakers on this occasion were 
persons too outwardly refined to 
use it.” 

Her ideal of the marriage relation 
was so exalted that she at one 
time entertained the notion of 
keeping it altogether separate from 
domestic life, in order to preserve 
its romance. But her own after 
experience showed her that, where 
the romance is sufficiently deep and 
real, domestic jars and worries will 
not wear it away. 

Although so earnestly believing 
in woman as a redeemer, and as a 
being whose education and character 
are of vital importance, she was of 
too practical a mind to encourage 
women in slurring over domestic life. 
She was too full of her idea that 
living is an art for any contempt of 
the minor beauties of household 
sweetness and order. She gives a 
high place to the virtue of house- 
hold nobleness, to an essay upon 
which she places these words as 
a heading, “ Mistress of herself, 
though china fall.” 

In speaking of the mode in 
which this virtue, considered so 
especially a feminine one, may be 
shown, she says: “ We all know 
that there is substantial reason for 
the offence we feel at defects in any 
of these ways. A woman who 
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wants purity, modesty, and harmony 
in her dress and manners is insuffer- 
able; one who wants them in the 
arrangement of her house dis- 
agreeable to everybody. She 
neglects the most obvious ways of 
expressing what we desire to see in 
her ; and the inference is ready, that 
the inward sense is wanting. It is 
with no merely gross or selfish 
feeling that all men commend the 
good housekeeper, the good nurse ; 
neither is it slight praise to say of 
a woman that she does well the 
honours of her house in the way of 
hospitality.” 

Although Margaret Fuller had 
so high an opinion of her sex—or 
rather perhaps of what her sex 
should be—women were oftenafraid 
of her, of her caustic humour, of her 
scholarly mind; and, with her great 
capacity for arrogance, it is very 
easy to understand that she could 
not but feel a contempt for the 
average uneducated and thought- 
less woman. But that she was 
able to give to a noble woman that 
deep and almost passionate appre- 
ciation which can only be felt when 
jealousy and the smaller passions 
are left behind, is shown in her 
own account of her meeting with 
Georges Sand. It is impossible to 
avoid quoting it; it is so full of 
simple charm. 

«“. .. IT went to see her at her 
house, Place d’Orléans. I found it 
a handsome modern residence. She 
had not answered my letter, written 
about a week before, and I felt a 
little anxious lest she should not 
receive me, for she is too much the 
mark of impertinent curiosity, as well 
as too busy, to be easily accessible 
to strangers. Iam by no means 
timid, but I have suffered for the 
first time in France some of the 
torments of mauvaise honte, enough 
to see what they must be to many. 

“Tt is the custom to go and call 
on those to whom you bring 
letters, and push yourself upon 
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their notice; thus you must go 
ignorant whether they are disposed 
to be cordial. My name is always 
murdered by the foreign servants 
who announce me. I speak very 
bad French. Only lately have I 
had sufficient command of it to 
infuse some of my natural spirit in 
my discourse. This has been a 
great trial to me, who am eloquent 
and free in my own tongue, to be 
forced to utter my thoughts 
struggling in vain for utterance. 
“'The servant who admitted me 
was in the picturesque costume of 
a peasant, and, as Madame Sand 
afterwards told me, her god- 
daughter, whom she had brought 
from her province. She announced 
me as ‘Madame Salere, and re- 
turned into the ante-room to tell 
me, ‘Madame says she does not 
know you.’ I began to think I 
was doomed to a rebuff, among the 
crowd who deserve it. However, 
to make assurance sure, I said, 
‘ Ask if she has not received a letter 
from me.’ As I spoke Madame 8. 
opened the door and stood looking 
at me an instant. Our eyes met. 
I never shall forget her look at 
that moment. The doorway made 
a frame for her figure. She is 
large, but well formed. She was 
dressed in a robe of dark violet 
silk, with a black mantle on her 
shoulders, her beautiful hair 
dressed with the greatest taste, her 
whole appearance and attitude, in 
its simple and ladylike dignity, pre- 
senting an almost ludicrous con- 
trast to the vulgar caricature idea 
of Georges Sand. Her face isa 
very little like the portraits, but 
much finer; the upper part of the 
forehead and eyes are beautiful, 
the lower strong and masculine, 
expressive of a hardy temperament 
and strong passions, but not in the 
least coarse; the complexion olive, 
and the air of the whole head 
Spanish (as indeed she was born 
at Madrid, and is only on one side 
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of French blood). All these de- 
tails I saw at a glance; but what 
fixed my attention was the ex- 
pression of goodness, nobleness, 
and power that pervade the whole 
—the tfuly human heart and 
nature that shone in her eyes. As 
our eyes met she said, ‘ C’est 
vous, and held out her hand. I 
took it, and went into her little 
study. We sat down a moment ; 
then I said, ‘ Il me fait de bien de 
vous voir;’ and I am sure I said 
it with my whole heart, for it made 
me very happy to seesuch a woman, 
so large and so developed a 
character, and everything that is 
good in it so really good. I loved, 
shall always love her. 

“ She looked away and said, ‘ Ah, 
vous m/’avez écrit une lettre 
charmante. This was all the 
preliminary of our talk, which then 
went on as if we had always known 
one another. She told me, before 
I went away, that she was going 
that very day to write to me; that 
when the servant announced me 
she did not recognise the name, but 
after a moment it struck her it 
might be la dame Americaine, as 
the foreigners very commonly call 
me, for they find my name hard to 
remember. She was very much 
pressed for time, as she was then 
preparing copy for the printer, and, 
having just returned, there were 
many ‘applications to see her; but 
she wanted me to stay then, saying 
‘It is better to throw things aside 
and live for the present moment.’ 
I stayed a good part of the day, 
and was very glad afterwards, for 
I did not see her again uninter- 
rupted. 

“T saw, as one sees in her 
writings, the want of an indepen- 
dent, interior life; but I did not 
feel it as a fault—there is so much 
in her of her kind. I heartily 
enjoyed the sense of so rich, so 
prolific, so ardent a genius. I 
liked the woman in her, too, very 
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much; I never liked a woman 
better. 

“ She needs no defence, but only 
to be understood, for she has 
bravely acted out her nature and 
always with good intentions. She 
might have loved one man perma- 
nently if she could have found one 
contemporary with her who could 
interest and command her through- 
out her range; but there was 
hardly a possibility of that for 
such a person. Thus she has 
naturally changed the objects of 
her affection, and several times. 
Also there may have been some- 
thing of the Bacchante in her life, 
and of the love of night and storm, 
and the free raptures amid which 
roamed on the mountain tops the 
followers of Cybele, the great god- 
dess, the great mother. But she 
was never coarse, never gross ; and 
I am sure her generous heart has 
not failed to draw some rich drops 
from every kind of winepress.” 

When Madame Sand uttered those 
simple words of welcome, “ C'est 
vous,” it seems almost as though 
there were intuitive recognition of 
a kindred spirit. Margaret herself 
has been described as having some- 
thing of a Bacchante in her by one 
who had not then seen her descrip- 
tion of Madame Sand. 

Her meeting with the great 
French novelist took place during 
her European tour, a period which 
filled Margaret’s excitable tempera- 
ment with delight, and perhaps 
equally punished it with exhaus- 
tion. She was always a prey to 
intense nervousness; her headaches 
sometimes prostrated her utterly. 
Emerson says of her that her life 

ras heaped into high and happy 
moments, between which lay a void. 
And yet she had the fancy, which 
is not quite peculiar to herself, that 
she could think best when in pain; 
and it is said that when cruelly 
prostrated she would keep those 
who attended her in a state be- 
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tween laughter and tears by her 
witty sallies. 

Her excitability was highly 
wrought upon by her visits to the 
old countries. Rome kept her 
awake all the time she was there. 
She took letters of introduction to 
the people of note in the places she 
went to, and has left many inte- 
resting accounts of the celebrities 
she met. Writing to Emerson, 
after meeting Carlyle in London, 
she gives a vivid account of this 
great man, for whom Edgar Allan 
Poe said she had what he called a 
“ blind reverence.” In his critique 
upon her he accuses her of “ un- 
justifiable Carlyleisms”’; and doubt- 
less she had been much influenced 
both in thought and style by Car- 
lyle ; but she had passed through 
the phase of blind reverence before 
she met him, for she goes so far 
even as to allow that she had 
wearied of his writings. 

“T meant to write on my arrival 
in London, six weeks ago 
but in three days I was in such a 
round of acquaintances that I had 
hardly time to dress, and none to 
sleep during all the weeks I was in 
London. I find myself 
much in my element in European 
society. It does not, indeed, come 
up to my ideal; but so many of the 
incumbrances are cleared away that 
used to weary me in America that 
I can enjoy a freer play of faculty, 
and feel, if not like a bird in the 
air, at least as easy as a fish in the 
water. ..... 

“Of the people I saw in London 
you will wish me to speak first of 
the Carlyles. Mr. C. came to see 
me at once, and appointed an 
evening to be passed at their 
house. 

“ Accustomed to the infinite wit 
and exuberant richness of his 
writings, his talk is still an amaze- 
ment and a splendour scarcely to 
be faced with steady eyes. He 
does not converse—only harangues. 
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It is the usual misfortune of such 
marked men — happily not one 
invariable or inevitable—that they 
cannot allow other minds room to 
breathe. Carlyle, indeed, 
is arrogant and overbearing ; but 
in his arrogance there is no little- 


ness—no self-love. It is the 
heroic arrogance of some old 
Scandinavian conqueror. 


You do not love him perhaps, nor 
revere ; and perhaps, also, he would 
only laugh at youif you did; but 
you like him heartily, and like to 
see him the powerful smith—the 
Siegfried melting all the old iron 
in his furnace till it glows to a 
sunset red, and burns you, if you 
senselessly go too near. He seems 
to me quite isolated—lonely as the 
desert. For the higher kinds 
of poetry he has no sense, and his 
talk on that subject is delightfully 
and gorgeously absurd. He some- 
times stops a minute to laugh at it 
himself ; then begins anew 

“Tt is much if one is not only a a 
crow or magpie—Carlyle is only a 
lion. Some time we may, all in 
full, be intelligent and humanly 
fair. 

“For a couple of hours he was 
talking about poetry; and the 
whole harangue was one eloquent 
proclamation of the defects in his 
own mind..... 1 

She gives a quaint character- 
touch of both Carlyle and Emer- 
son, when, in writing to the latter, 
she tells him of how she had made 
Carlyle laugh by an anecdote, and 
says: “Carlyle is worth a thousand 
of you for that ; he is not ashamed 
to laugh when he is amused, but 
goes on in a cordial human 
fashion.” 

We have treated Margaret as 
yet principally as a woman, en- 
deavouring to seize her personality 
from amid the mass of recollections 
which her friends have given to the 
world. These recollections are 
often contradictory ; but Emerson, 
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who has evidently endeavoured to 
put down his true impression of 
her, excuses this by saying that 
she herself varied from day to day. 
At one time she would appear to be 
devoid of some sense or intuition 
or belief. At the next interview 
she would seem to have leaped 
right on and taken up a new 
position. If her friends found it 
difficult to form a definite and 
consistent idea of her when alive, 
it is hard to expect them to do 
so when she is among them no 
longer. But this chameleon-like 
character of mind which may often 
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appear uncertain and unsatisfac- 
tory, yet may have been the very 
quality which justified her arro- 
gance and sense of queenly power. 
She was conscious of a wide spiritual 
range: of ability to move quickly 
in that region of spiritual thought 
and belief in which most people 
take up a fixed position, and are 
almost proud of being incapable of 
movement. 

As a journalist, as a critic, as 
one of the transcendental thinkers, 
and as the Countess d’Ossoli, we 
have yet to consider her. 


(To be concluded in the next number.) 
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WILLIAM MORRIS, M.A. 


THERE were persons living in London not many days ago, persons of 
some position, moreover, who believed in the existence of two very 
distinct individuals of the name of Morris. One of these was the well- 
known author of “ The Earthly Paradise,” a book which every lover of 
poetry of the present day has read and enjoyed; the other Morris was 
quite a different being,and the head of a representative firm whose 
specialty has been the introduction of real art work into the common 
things of decoration and furniture. In regard to these two Messieurs 
Morris, it was deemed quite possible to revel in the poetry thrown off by 
the magical hand of the one, while seated in an easy chair upholstered 
in the rare brocade of the loom of the other. 

It is our duty to dispel this illusion, and, instead of asking the reader, 
as Ben Jonson of Shakespeare, to “look, not on his picture but his book,” 
to state that “this figure that thou here seest put” was stamped ina 
sheet of lead from a photographic film representing William Morris, 
poet, yet equally well pourtraying William Morris, of the firm of Morris 
and Company. 

The fact is curious enough to be worth noting, that a single individual 
should have made so distinct a mark in such different walks of life as to 
be taken to include in himself two separate celebrities, and that in a day 
when it is difficult to emerge from the vast undistinguished crowd in any 
single capacity. That there is a slender thread common to the work 
done by the “dreamer of dreams” and the work done by the practical 
man of business in the case before us, it might be possible to 
demonstrate ; but the fact is evidently not sufficiently manifest to have 
disturbed the believers in the twofold and distinct personality. 

William Morris was born the 24th March 1834, at Walthamstow. It 
cannot be said that he was the heir of any breath of genius, for it 
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bloweth verily where it listeth to the discomfiture of materialists ; 
nor even that he was born to any transmitted aptitude of brain, 
or special advantage of early education.» He was the eldest son 
‘of a family of nine, and his father, an.enterprising city man, and 
as regards views, of the almost extinctitype of the Evangelical Tory, 
died when he was scarcely fourteen years old. The widow and children 
were left in moderately comfortable circumstances. William went to the 
school in his native place kept by a Scotchman, Dr. Greig, a school 
frequented largely by Anglo-Indians, and among his companions were 
many that afterwards perished in the time of the mutiny. 

William Morris was not the pattern boy of the story books, who 
always attains to a fine worldly position. He was the kind of boy that 
is fond of “a lark all round.” From Walthamstow, when rising 
fourteen, he passed on to Marlborough, where he remained between 
three and four years. At this early period he began to take an interest 
in archeology and the architectural side of art, and would read any 
book that he could find on these subjects. Many a steeple-hunting 
expedition was made—a different pursuit, it should be noted, from public 
school steeplechasing ; and even memorial brasses had a fascination for 
the boy. Marlborough he left about the time of the great row and 
revolt, which will be familiar to old Marlburians, with which, however, 
he had had no connection. After a year with a private tutor, Dr. Guy, 
he entered Exeter College, Oxford, beginning residence in the spring 
of 1852. In respect of the ordinary curriculum of study, he may be 
said to have idled, though probably during the great frost of 1854 
the tremulous acres of ice found him not an idle weight. For classics 
he did not much care, but was carried away for the time by the 
medieval and archeological revival. Being then very young, he had 
also a Puseyite phase. He was in the thick of the days when the 
Tractarian excitement was nearly over, and the progress party were 
gathering earnestness, but had not yet made much headway. 

His degree he took early, in 1856, and remains still a member of the 
University. There are curious anomalies in the Oxford Calendar, it 
being apparently thought worth while to append a note to a man’s name, 
by way of distinction, that he is head master of some scarce known 
grammar school, or that he gained-an English verse prize in the time 
when he was an “ unfeathered, amorphous birdling, still sticky with alien 
albumen”; but, if he has proved himself a true songster in after life, 
the fact is presumed to be so well known that no reference to his work 
is deemed necessary. This compliment is not paid to any ecclesiastical 
or scholastic success. 

Morris’s next step was to become articled to George Edmund Street, 
the well-known architect, then located at Oxford, and shortly after- 


wards at London. But after about nine months he sickened of the 
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monotonous task-work that fills up the threshold of the profession, 
and having the misfortune, as it might have been, to possess a little 
money of his own, he struck out for himself at this early age. 

Whether it was the wholesome influence generated by Arnold of 
Rugby, that was acting upon young Oxford at this time, it might be 
difficult to prove, but it is plain that there was a revival of that most 
evanescent and heavenly of qualities—earnestness. Among a certain 
section this took, amongst other forms, that of a belief that work 
being the health and strength of the world, a handicraft was nothing 
ignoble. 

This notion seems to have been floating before Morris’s mind even 
when his tendency was greatest to the idle hilarity of youth ; but it led 
to no practical fruit for some little time. Art and literature, or, to speak 
more precisely, art in colour work and in literature, were what attracted 
him when he left Oxford. 

Just at the end of his undergraduate days, or when he was about 
leaving the University, a few choice spirits started the Ozford and 
Cambridge Magazine, a monthly periodical that had no need to be ashamed 
of itself on the ground of solid excellence, but was one of those heavenly 
children that for the most part die young. It was edited by a 
Pembroke man, Mr. Fulford, who is now a private tutor for Army 
and Navy cadets. To this magazine Dante Rossetti contributed some 
of his finest poems, including “‘The Burden of Nineveh” and “The 
Blessed Damozel.” In it were to be found evidences such as the 
following passage affords of a fine moral vigour, justifying our remarks 
upon the earnest character of the time: “To do a certain work each 
man was born. It is the noble duty of each man, in youth, to learn 
his own peculiar work, and steadily and earnestly to pursue that work, 
whatever it may be; to pursue it, amidst evil report and good report, 
for weal and woe, with a zeal enough to satisfy his conscience and 
his God ; this, surely, is to do God’s own work upon earth ; this, surely, 
is for man to become a fellow-worker with God, because it is to carry out 
in its entireness the Perfect Will of the Eternal Mind.” 

To the Ozford and Cambridge Magazine William Morris also was a 
contributor, furnishing its pages with a rather remarkable series of short 
prose romances and a number of poems. The romances have never 
been reprinted ; they are unsigned, but no doubt is expressed that the 
following are his: “A Dream,” “Gertha’s Lovers,’ “ Svend and his 
Brethren,” “The Hollow Land,” “Golden Wings.” They are strongly 
tinctured with medievalism, but are none the less full of vivid force, 
even though now and again we recognise a quality that has been well 
described as “ luminous indistinctness.” 

The poems were nearly all reprinted in their writer’s first-published 
volume; one, however, we may quote here which has not since been 
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reprinted, and would be difficult to meet with, as the magazine is now 
scarce and expensive : 
WINTER WEATHER. 


We rode together, Ten fathoms between us, 
In the winter weather, No dames could have seen us 
To the broad mead under the hill ; Tilt from the city wall. 


Though the skies did shiver 
With the cold, the river 
Ran and was never still. 


There we sat upright 
Till the full midnight 
Should be told from the city chimes : 


No cloud did darken Sharp from the towers, 
The night ; we did hearken Leapt forth the showers 
The hound’s bark far away. Of the many clanging rhymes. 


It was solemn midnight 


In that dread, dread night Sous the eidaight how, 


Deep from the tower 


In the years that have passed for aye. Boom’d the following bell ; 
Two rode beside me, Down go our lances, 
My banner did hide me, Shout for the lances, 

As it droop’d adown from my lance ; The last toll was his knell. 


With its deep blue trapping, 
The mail overlapping, 
My gallant horse did prance. 


There he lay, dying ; 
He had for his lying 
A spear in his traitorous mouth ; 


So ever together, A false tale made he 
In the sparkling weather, Of my true, true lady ; 
Moved my banner and lance ; But the spear went through his mouth. 


And its laurel trapping, 


In the wint the 
The steel over-lapping, See ee ee 


We rode back together 


The stars saw quiver and dance. From the broad mead under the hill ; 
We met together, And the cock sung his warning, 
In the winter weather, As it grew towards morning, 

By the town-walls under the hill ; But the far-off hound was still. 


His mail-rings came clinking, 


Black his t 
They broke on my thinking, ack grew his tower, 


As we rode down lower, 


For the night was hush’d and still. Black from the barren hill : 
Two rode beside him, And our horses strode 
His banner did hide him, Up the winding road 
As it drooped down straight from his To the gateway dim and still. 
lance ; At the gate of his tower, 


With its blood-red trapping, 


In th iet hour, 
The mail over-lapping, > Se Gules Boer 


We laid his body there ; 


His mighty horse did prance. But his helmet broken 
And ever together, We took as a token ; 
In the solemn weather, Shout for my lady fair ! 
Moved his banner and lance ; We rode back together, 


And the holly trapping, 


In the winter weath 
The steel over-lapping, eee 


From the broad mead under the hill ; 


Did shimmer, and shiver, and dance. No cloud did darken 
Back reined the squires The night ; we did hearken 
Till they saw the spires How the hound bay’d from the hill. 


Over the city wall ; 


There are, as is natural, faults in this early production; as, for 
instance, it is not easy to see from an artistic point of view why the 
hound which has once become still begins again to bay at the close of 
the poem. But in spite of the faults, which are principally those due to 
the want of that careful finish which practice alone can give, there are 
unmistakable signs of a power of picturesque and dramatic narration. 

When Street left Oxford and had been some three months established 
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in London, William Morris parted from him and began to study painting. 
He was at the indeterminate, conceited age, and had to work his way out 
of the Puseyite paths. He was idle and did no very notable work in 
painting, but developed a turn for the decorative arts, and was gradually 
drifting towards occupation. 

Burne Jones had been a chum of his at Oxford. Dante Rossetti’s 
friendship he had made in London through the mediumship of Wilfrid 
Healey, a Trinity (Cambridge) man, one of the first of the Competition 
Wallahs, and an acquaintance of Mr. Vernon Lushington. Mr. 
Rossetti, who was about five years Mr. Morris’s senior, was particularly 
friendly and kind; and a little circle of what we might almost term 
ideal realists (for the ideal has its reality) was formed in London. 
In poetry not only was Rossetti’s influence upon William Morris, but 
also that of both Brownings. Robert Browning with his wondrous 
dramatic vitality was a wholesome influence; and Mrs. Browning, 
attracting strongly by such poems as her “ Rhyme of Duchess May,” 
was a happy choice for a young poet’s worship. Not until years after- 
wards did William Morris meet either of the Brownings, to be able to 
acknowledge personally his debt of gratitude to them. 

“The Defence of Guenevere and other Poems,” which was published 
in 1859, is a fine addition to the gallery of Arthurian romance and 
Froissartian memories. Southey’s “ Morte D’Arthur” may be held 
partly responsible for awakening this special interest. 

In such a volume there was great danger of utter failure. A medieval 
revival in poetry would have met with scorn if it had shown either 
weakness or affectation. The realism, if occasionally violent, is so 
thorough, and the passion that pervades the whole so intense, that no 
gap is felt between the old time and the new, so different though they 
be. The moving realities, the burning colours of life, make us feel at 
home even among knights and ladies such as we can now nowhere find in 
the flesh. A sentimental femininity was the danger to fear in such a poetic 
attempt ; a masculine strength, even rude at times, is the actual quality 
that is found. The figures might have worn garments such as one sees 
in tapestry,and swords and helmets very blue, and have yet been lifeless 
puppets, walking draperies ; as they are, they are living men and women, 
though not of our day. We are introduced to the hushed chambers of 
our ancestors, where gradually rise voices, and forms shape themselves 
from out the mist, strong and beautiful, and faded colours glow once 
more, and though we are moving in a dream, we feel the beating of 
pulses and the burning of hearts. The story-teller’s faculty was vividly 
and dramatically manifest; “'The Haystack in the Floods,” for instance, 
may be cited as evidence of directness and force of style. 

William Morris found his first waft upon the seas of fame, not in the 
arts of publishers, but in the spontaneous recognition of appreciative 
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readers. The Literary Gazette, at the period of the publication of “ The 
Defence of Guenevere,” was endeavouring to undo the evil of Jerdan’s 
corruptibility, and its reviews were genuine expressions of critical feeling. 
Mr. Richard Garnett, of the British Museum, a well-known writer and 
critic, and among the contributors to the present University Magazine, 
may be regarded as the first public appreciator of William Morris’s verse. 
Mr. Holmes, now the Queen’s Librarian at Windsor Castle, had brought 
before Mr. Garnett’s notice certain poems and prose romances in the 
Oxford and Cambridge Magazine, which at that time had been dead for a 
little over a year, and, a poet himself, he had recognised the divinity 
astir in them. So that when a volume appeared containing, with other 
longer poems, these anonymous poetic acquaintances, Mr. Garnett was 
prepared to do justice to it, and reviewed it at length, in the first week of 
March 1858. A great point in this review was the allusion to the poetic 
anastasis of the Arthurian cycle of romance, with special reference to the 
fact that Mr. Morris was without trace of Tennysonian influence, and indeed 
approached medizval things in a totally different way. Thus early was 
Morris compared with Tennyson, the latter being described as writing of 
the Arthurian period like a modern, the former like a contemporary. 
“The Laureate,” said Mr. Garnett, “is as superior in brilliance of phrase, 
finish of style, and magic of versification, as he is inferior in dramatic 
propriety and couleur locale.” Mr. Garnett was bold enough to speak of 
the new writer as “of real original genius,’ as “a poet whom poets 
love ;’? and when we think that it was of an unknown writer, then 
only twenty-four years of age, that he spoke, we must allow that Mr. 
Garnett’s criticisms proceed from a true instinct and possess a prophetic 
quality. 

But recognition was slow. It was not until 1860, for instance, that 
Fraser reviewed the volume, claiming for it the ring of true metal, but 
alleging that it had passed unrecognised by the critics. It may be interest- 
ing to quote what was said of our author before he had become famous :— 
“Mr. Morris is the poet of pre-Raphaelitism. ‘To my friend, Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti, painter,’ he dedicates his book; and it is not fanciful 
to say that there is a striking family likeness between the works of the 
poet and those of the painter. Both artists draw their inspiration from 
the fount of the Morte d Arthur. They are thoroughly familiar with 
the figures of England’s chivalry, and with the forms of its heroic life. 
Instead of Palmerston and Napoleon, Arthur and Lancelot and Galahad 
are the names in all men’s mouths. Guenevere is the standard to which 
the beauty of all other women is unconsciously referred. We hear of 
‘bastides’ and ‘villaynes,’ of the ‘camaille’ and the ‘ceinture,’ and 
the ‘ basnet,’ and the ‘salade,’ more than enough perhaps; but at the 
same time we see that these are not the mere stage properties in a 
fantastic mumming, an Eglintoun tournament; that the employment 
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of antique words and habits is not formal or antiquarian only, but 
denotes a living insight into the thought and heart of the dead people 
whose life they shaped. Then they are both colourists of a high order. 
Mr. Rossetti excels all his contemporaries, is excelled by no one perhaps 
since Titian, in the oriental richness, the vivid splendour, the intense 
glow which he can bring out of colours that, in the hands of other men, 
remain dingy and ineffective, and produce no vivid impression. It is 
always, in like manner, the colour of an object which first attracts 
Mr. Morris’s eye. He falls in love with the golden hair of his heroines 
before he marks whether they are tall or short, ugly or beautiful. The 
green and gold and purple and scarlet which Mr. Rossetti uses are 
reproduced in his poems.” 

In his dramatic realism William Morris was not always introducing us 
to the knightly heroes of the past; there were poems in which he was 
transmuting feeling into colour in a way that might appeal to the most 
modern amongst us. 

The following is a fair instance of early power in the production of 
what in a landscape painting might be called feeling. We quote from 
the Ozford and Cambridge Magazine, following only two small typo- 
graphical corrections made when the poem was reprinted, and making 
another small alteration that is almost imperceptible :-— 


SUMMER DAWN. 


Pray but one prayer for me ’twixt thy closed lips, 
Think but one thought of me up in the stars. 
The summer night waneth, the morning light slips 

Faint and grey ’twixt the leaves of the aspen, betwixt the cloud bars 
That are patiently waiting there tor the morn— 
Patient and colourless, though Heaven’s gold 
Waits to float through them along with the sun. 
Far out in the meadows, above the young corn, 
The heavy elms wait, and restless and cold 
The uneasy wind rises; the roses are dun ; 
Through the long twilight they pray for the morn, 
Round the lone house in the midst of the corn. 
Speak but one word to me over the corn, 
Over the tender, bow’d locks of the corn. 


This first poetic achievement was, as might be expected, a succés 
destime rather than a commercial one. About William Morris’s later 
works a very different story could be told; and yet he is known to have 
said that a man should not expect to be paid for work which has already 
given him his return in the pleasure of the doing of it, and that the 
labour which deserves remuneration is when we face the annoyances of 
the less ideal business of life. 

“The Defence of Guenevere”’ has been since reprinted, rather than 
republished, without any revision from the author, which might have 
been a considerable labour, owing to the differences that arise, not so 
much from any necessity for correction as from the change of view con- 
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sequent upon the development of maturity of thought and style. It 
was understood that the book was not to be advertised, as the author 
did not care to make himself again responsible for it; but, as there was 
nothing positively boyish in it, he did not like to say “No” to the 
request for its republication. 

At the end of 1857 were in progress a series of paintings in distemper, 
treating subjects from the cycle of Arthurean romance, upon the walls 
of the Oxford Union Debating Room. The painters were J. H. Pollen, 
E. Burne Jones, V. Prinsep, D. G. Rossetti, Arthur Hughes, and William 
Morris, the subject taken up by Mr. Morris being Sir Palomides’ 
Jealousy of Sir Tristram and the Fair Isulte. Sad to say, the exquisite 
decorative effect of these frescoes is becoming sadly marred, and that 
before its time, presumably through the use of treacherous materials. 
But the matter of wall paintings has been a disappointing one so often 
that no ruin of this kind surprises any longer, and we wonder rather 
that Mr. Leighton’s work in the New Forest should show no visible mark 
of decay. More recently a ceiling was painted by Morris in the same 
debating room, and this, we will hope, will endure. 

In 1858 or 1859 Morris married Miss Burden, a lady whose name 
might happily be absorbed by a writer of ballads. The family consists 
of two daughters, who show a practical sympathy with their father’s 
tastes. 

The pre-Raphaelite group, of which Morris had become a member, was 
endowed, among its well-known features, with a conviction as to the 
honour of labour and the glory of thoroughness. This characteristic, 
combining with that consciousness and love of splendour which underlies 
any form of art, led to a practical result. Several friends—Madox 
Brown, Burne Jones, Rossetti, Webb, and Morris, entered into part- 
nership and started a business, which was to embody their artistic 
principles. It was so ideal a little guild that one marvels it did not 
fade away in a year or two like a Brook Farm community or a scheme 
of Pantisocracy. But work and will, patience and perseverance, so 
long as they are downright, and not merely sentimental, are as efficacious 
in producing solid results when wielded by young Oxonians and 
exquisite-handed painters, as when they are manifested by a group 
of navvies. The business began on the old-fashioned principle of being 
small at first, and developing according to the strength it gained. It 
was founded on the slenderest means, and began on the smallest 
scale ; its capital consisting in part of the remains of Morris’s little patri- 
mony, but mostly of brains and hands. Growing out, as he was now, of that 
fault which of all is most easily mended—excessive youth, Morris threw 
off the velvet mantle of the dilettante, and took the business department 
upon his own shoulders. At one period he was helped in this by an old 
Oxford chum named Faulkner. The production of painted windows was 
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the principal work undertaken at first, Morris acting as designer as well 
as his friends. The outside world for a considerable time regarded the 
whole affair as an amiable fad of a few young dreamers. It was, indeed, 
aremarkable and unusual thing for men of genius and culture so to asso- 
ciate themselves. For the first few years the books very naturally showed 
a loss. An architect or two now and again sent in a commission, Bodley 
being one of such who gave some help at their first starting in 1861, when 
the business was carried on, in a humble way, in Red Lion-square. In 
1862 a medal for stained glass was obtained at the Exhibition, and some 
of their show was sold. The public began gradually to get ready for the 
wares of these new-fangled workers ; and, probably to their own aston- 
ishment, they began to get on. In 1863 the style and title of the firm 
was Morris, Marshall, Faulkner, and Co. Ornamented furniture and 
stained-glass windows were at first the only productions. In the 
latter department one or two of the circle, and notably Burne Jones, 
had, before the firm started upon such work, given one or two important 
designs, which had been carried out by other glass stainers. Among 
these were a window at the east end of Waltham Abbey church, and 
another in the Latin Chapel of the cathedral of Oxford. These had 
attracted some attention at the time. 

As the firm progressed with their stained glass, they started paper 
hangings, to which, for a considerable time, nobody paid any attention. 
It was scarcely wonderful that the public, accustomed to the prevalent 
hideousness of gaudy arabesques and monotonous groupings of impos- 
sible flowers, should be startled at first by the suggestion of placing 
upon their walls—in naked beauty and natural colour—a study of fruit 
such as 

The thin-leaved, thorny pomegranate 
That flung its unstrung rubies on the grass; 


Or that, accustomed to overgrown and over-coloured paper roses, it should 
have disdained the daisy pattern. But little by little the new designs 
made their way, and this without a single trade advertisement or the pub- 
lication of a catalogue. 

Soon Burne Jones and William Morris were hard at work. Designs 
were required, not only for windows and walls, but for pavement-tiles, 
for flowered silks, mechanical carpets, and handmade rugs. It was found 
that beauty was at the door and ready to enter in, and wise people began 
to give welcome to 

Fine webs like woven mist wrought in the dawn, 
Long ere the dew had left the sunniest lawn; 


Gold cloth so wrought that nought of gold seemed there, 
But rather sunlight over blossoms fair. 


The designers of the day had come quite to the dregs, and could 
searcely go further in rococo style. The period was one of bad taste, 
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some of the signs of which John Leech has handed down to posterity in 
Punch. To be in the fashion, a lady could not have dressed so as to 
please an artist, or satisfy a man of taste. 

It is difficult to estimate how far any particular men may be credited 
with a movement, or to what extent they are but the forefront of a wave 
of change. However this question may be settled, it is certain that the 
ideas of blue and green, of composition and design, to be seen now in the 
better class of our shop windows are immeasurably superior to those of 
five-and-twenty years ago, when scarcely a fabric of high beauty could be 
found, save rare stuffs from oriental looms. Now there is a most distinct 
gain in almost every department of decorative work. The general public 
are now becoming alive to this change, and Morris and Company are 
having imitators. 

The traditions of the firm continue akin to those of the old-fashioned 
days, before the reign of shoddied wools and clayey calicoes, the 
days when the handicraftsman took pride in his work, and was not 
hidden from the buyer by touts, middlemen, and commission agents. On 
the bill-heads of Morris and Co., after the enumeration of their costly 
wares—painted glass, embroidery, painted tiles, wall papers, chintzes, 
furniture silks, velvets, serges, moroccos, carpets—come the words “ the 
prices are for cash without discount.” No doubt by large allowances to 
the trade they could have agents to sell their goods, but what would 
come of it? A larger business on profits so small, owing to the cut- 
throat competition to find middlemen, that quality might soon have to 
be subordinated to price, while suggestions would come from the agents : 
Could you not modify here or there, to come down to the public taste a 
little more? As matters stand, Morris and Co. are known, as was any 
great school of faience or loom of deserved fame in the middle ages. A 
principle still maintained is, that there shall be direct communication 
between the artist who designs and the craftsman who carries out the 
work. This entails an amount of trouble that few could appreciate, but 
it is the right means to the end of the best work. It can never be said 
against the Pre-Raphaelite group that they were afraid of taking trouble. 
The same hand that wrote “The Earthly Paradise’ engages itself in 
dyeing samples of wool, the skeins of which may be seen drying in the 
court behind the house in quaint little Queen-square. Morris himself 
designs his carpets and carries out the sketch into scale on sheets in 
squares which allows for so many thicknesses of weft and woof, and must 
be accurately followed in the loom. Wherever a power is found strong 
enough to alter popular traditions, and to oust a bad and flimsy style, 
we may be sure that hard and patient work, as well as capacity, is at the 
back of it. ‘ 

There is a legal anomaly which presses somewhat severely upon 
original workers in decorative design. A mechanical improvement may 
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be patented for a considerable term of years ; three years’ protection only 
is accorded to patterns in design. This suffices for fashionable season 
goods, but is quite inadequate for art goods which aim at permanent 
value rather than a fleeting vogue. No doubt steps ought to be taken 
to protect good work of this kind. In the United States, for instance, 
protection is granted to the same sort of invention for as long as fourteen 
years. In England the patent wears out just about the time when the 
public are beginning to appreciate the beauty of the design. The process 
of obtaining patents, too, is elaborate and onerous, while plagiary is a 
frequent trouble, and imitations come within a very close shade of being 
colourable. 

It is time now to turn from William Morris, artist and craftsman, to 
William Morris, poet. During chosen days of holiday from business, 
and even in snatches of time seized in the railway carriage on a journey, 
poetical work had been progressing. But it was nearly ten years from 
the date of “The Defence of Guenevere” before its successor appeared. 
The large design of “The Earthly Paradise” had been already con- 
ceived, and even one prologue written for it and thrown aside. “The 
Life and Death of Jason” was begun as one of the stories of the 
“ Earthly Paradise ” series, but having extended itself into a considerable 
poem, it was published separately in 1867. Very rapidly, and much to 
the author’s astonishment, for classical stories are rarely popular nowa- 
days, the book came intodemand. It was felt that a new poet had come 
with a most welcome brightness and simplicity of song, and he was 
greeted accordingly. 

During his holiday rambles William Morris had visited Iceland, 
whither he had been drawn by having fallen in love with the Old Norse 
literature, and he made the acquaintance of one or two modern Icelandic 
poets. One of his visits to the volcanic isle was made in company with 
Kirikr Magnusson, now under-librarian at the University library, 
Cambridge. With this gentleman Morris also regularly read Ice- 
landic, and eventually a literary partnership was established, result- 
ing in translations in verse of a Saga, and of a collection of 
stories. In 1869 appeared the Grettis Saga, a year later the Vélsunga 
Saga. 

In 1875, 1876, and 1877 were published the story of Sigurd, the Fall 
of the Niblungs, and some northern love stories. The story of Sigurd 
is not a translation, but Morris’s last, and a most important original 
poem: it is pretty close to the ancient legends ; but not more so than 
many of the stories in the “ Earthly Paradise.” 

The volume translated along with Magnusson was the Vilsunga Saga, 
together with the greater part of the Poetic Edda that has to do 
with the same story. The Vélsunga Saga in its present form was written 
probably early in the 14th century, and gives in rather curt prose the 
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whole story of the Niblungs, the great epic of the north, as it was then 
current in Scandinavia. Some of this is only a prose rendering of songs 
that still exist (damaged by gaps here and there) in the Poetic Edda, 
some is a similar rendering of poems then existing, now lost (except for 
the fragments preserved in the Viélsunga), and the rest is no doubt got 
together from floating tradition. The story exists otherwise, first, in 
ballads, some Faroese, early and obviously taken straight from the Eddaic 
poems ; some Danish, which latter are often more akin to the German 
than the Icelandic version; second, in the great German poem of the 
Nibelungen Noth, which differs so widely and so curiously from the 
Eddaic version that it will probably always be an open question whether 
the Germans had or had not a different original from the Scandinavians ; 
third, the story, much overlaid with additions is told in the Vilkina 
Saga, an Icelandic romance, so to say, of the 14th century, which takes 
the German account for the more part. 

Morris’s poem aims at making a complete story out of the elements 
which have formed these more or less incomplete and fragmentary works ; 
in doing this it naturally sticks closest to the Icelandic form as both the 
completest and most artistic ; but the German legend has also been used 
in the latter part. 


But these works, although well appreciated, do not move the public 


like Morris’s other works. It would seem that people receive a dismal 


impression of chill from the northern country, and would rather go for 


love stories to the more paradisaic realms of the East. 

A man must write both rapidly and easily and with pleasure to 
himself before he can take up a poetical work of such magnitude 
‘ as “The Earthly Paradise,” in its three substantial volumes, and carry 
it through with such trifles thrown in in addition as several volumes 
from the hard Icelandic tongue, a rhymed rendering of the Aineid, 
and a regular avocation requiring unremitting personal attention. 
Another proof of Morris’s peculiar ease in poetry is to be found in his 
preference to re-writing over tinkering anything with which he may 
have become dissatisfied. 

He is not used to alter when he reprints. Some may “ diligently 
revise and reshape,” but if he is discontented with his work, he throws 
it aside and begins again. So it was, for instance, with a great part 
of “Sigurd”; so, as we have already named, with the prologue to “ The 
Earthly Paradise.” What we have is the second writing, and it is 
so fine that we cannot regret the destruction of the other if it led us 
to this. Indeed, perhaps we owe some of its effects to the intensi- 
fication due to the author’s disappointment over his first results. 
We quote this prologue or apology entire, for it is so fair a specimen of 
the author’s style, so easy and yet so finished : 
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Of Heaven or Hell I have no power to 
sing, 
I cannot ease the burden of your fears, 
Or make quick-coming death a little 
thing, 
Or bring again the pleasure of past 
years, 
Nor for my words shall ye forget your 
tears, 
Or hope again for aught that I can say, 
The idle singer of an empty day. 


But rather when, aweary of your mirth, 
From full hearts still unsatisfied ye 

sigh, 

And, feeling kindly unto all the earth, 
Grudge every minute as it passes by, 
Made the more mindful that the sweet 

days die— 

Remember me a little then, I pray, 

The idle singer of an empty day. 


The heavy trouble, the bewildering care 
That weighs us down, who live and earn 

our bread, 

These idle verses have no power to bear ; 
So let me sing of names remembered, 
Because they, living not, can ne’er be 

dead, 

Or long time take their memory away 

From us poor singers of an empty day. 

Dreamer of dreams, born out of my due 

time, 
Why should I strive to set the crooked 
straight ? 


William Morris, M.A. 
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Let it suffice me that my murmuring 
rhyme 
Beats with light wing against the ivory 
gate, 
Telling a tale not too importunate 
To those who in the sleepy region stay, 
Lulled by the singer of an empty day. 


Folk say, a wizard to a northern king 
At Christmas-tide such wondrous things 


did show, 
That through one window men beheld the 
spring, 
And through another saw the summer 
glow, 
And through a third the fruited vines 
a-row, 
While still, unheard, but in its wonted 
way, 
Piped the drear wind of that December 
day. 


So with this Earthly Paradise it is, 
If ye will read aright and pardon me, 
Who strive to build a shadowy isle of 
bliss 
Midmost the beating of the steely sea, 
Where tossed about all hearts of men 
must be; 
Whose ravening monsters mighty men 
shall slay, 
Not the poor singer of an empty day. 





It was happily remarked some few years ago that facts had well 
falsified Mr. Morris’s description of himself as “ Dreamer of dreams, 
born out of my due time,” seeing that his ready acceptance, or rather 
his immediate bound into a reputation, was proof enough of his arrival 
being very distinctly opportune. 

No doubt poetry is in more or less of opposition to the average life of 
the present day; but when the poet comes who is its exact polar 
opposite by the law of contraries, he is bound to be welcomed. 
To all those who feel themselves out of tune with the times, 
he is the natural friend and companion. He brings in new light by seeing 
the darkness, and new colour by putting garish commonplace into shadow, 
and letting the gaiety and sweetness of old days fill our inner chamber 
for a little while. As a poet, he is essentially the bringer of beautiful 
things. 

In the envoi to “ The Earthly Paradise,” the author sends his book for 
sympathy to “My master, Geoffry Chaucer,” whose inspiration he thus 
owns. He bids the book say: 


— if indeed 
In some old garden thou and I have wrought, 
And made fresh flowers spring up from hoarded seed, 
And fragrance of old days and deeds have brought 
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Back to folk weary ; all was not for nought. 
—No little part it was for me to play— 
The idle singer of an empty day.” 


We may here add a specimen of some of Morris’s other work. Here, 
for instance, are the rolling lines that form the commencement of the 
“ Sigurd”: 


There was a dwelling of Kings ere the world was waxen old ; 

Dukes were the door-wards there, and the roofs were thatched with gold ; 
Earls were the wrights that wrought it, and silver nailed its doors ; 

Earls’ wives were the weaving-women, queens’ daughters strewed its floors ; 
And the masters of its song-craft were the mightest men that cast 

The sails of the storm of battle adown the bickering blast. 

There dwelt men merry-hearted, and in hope exceeding great 

Met the good days and the evil as they went the way of fate ; 

There the Gods were unforgotten, yea while they walked with men. 
Though e’en in that world’s beginning rose a murmur now and again 

Of the mid-ward time, and the fading, and the last of the latter days, 
And the entering in of the terror, and the death of the People’s Praise. 


We ought to be interested in these merry-hearted men, the heroes 
indeed of our own Homeric period. We may note how in these poems 
of the north the author is enabled meetly to revive noble and simple 
Saxon forms of expression, for which we ought to be grateful to him. 

The following may represent Morris’s manner of translation from the 
Latin (Mneid IV.). The rendering is very close, almost literal : 

But Dido, trembling, wild at heart with her most dread intent, 

Rolling her blood-shot eyes about, her quivering cheeks besprent 

With burning flecks, and otherwhere dead-white with death drawn nigh, 
Burst through the inner doorways there and clomb the bale on high ; 
Fulfilled with utter madness now, and bared the Dardan blade, 

Gift given not for such a work, for no such ending made. 

There, when upon the Ilian gear her eyen had been set, 


And bed well known, ’twixt tears and thoughts awhile she lingered yet ; 
Then, brooding low upon the bed, her latest word she spake. 


**O raiment dear to me, while Gods and fate allowed, now take 
This soul of mine and let me loose from all my woes at last ! 

I, I have lived, and down the way fate showed to me have passed ; 
And now a mighty shade of me shall go beneath the earth ! 

A glorious city have I raised, and brought my walls to birth, 
Happy, ah happy, overmuch were all my life-days’ gain, 

If never those Dardanian keels had drawn our shores anigh.”’ 


She spake : her lips lay on the bed. ‘“‘ Ah, unavenged to die! 
But let me die! Thus, thus ’tis good to go into the night ! 
Now let the cruel Dardan eyes drink in the bale-fire’s light, 
And bear for sign across the sea this token of my death.”’ 

In a careful study of Morris’s poetry, made by Mr. H. Buxton Forman 
in “Our Living Poets,” we find the following comparison of Chaucer 
and Morris, which is worth quotation as a piece of excellent critical 
work : 

“Whether we read Chaucer or Mr. Morris, we get much the same pro- 
cessional splendour of descriptiveness where multitudes and largeness of 
action are concerned, the same minute yet significant delicacy of detail 
where individual action is the artist’s subject, the same comprehensive 
attention to situation and surroundings, the same naive implicitness of 
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belief where anything inconceivable to a modern mind is to be told (as is 
constantly the case with both poets). In this they are rivals, standing 
apart from all others, that they show a full sympathy with that stage of 
human development represented in each tale; and this is compassed 
partly by a forthright statement of the facts as they are supposed to 
have occurred, and partly by such an ingenuous and inventorial minute- 
ness of circumstance as disarms all suspicion that the narrator questions 
the genuineness of his tale. ‘ Now this is the most indispensable quality 
to be sought for in simple tale-telling; and without this the utmost 
agreeableness of diction and the highest perfection of metre and rhythm 
are of no avail. We must not forget that this Chaucerian class of poetry 
is altogether unmodern, so that unless it reached in the hands of a con- 
temporary artist such a perfection as it might attain in the social medium 
wherein it first grew up, it could not receive more than a meagre recog- 
nition ; and the cordial reception of Mr. Morris speaks volumes as to 
the quality of his tale-singing. 

“Tt is natural that most of the characteristics of contemporary poetic 
workmanship should be at a minimum in these productions ; and in the 
use of metres and so on we find Mr. Morris entirely estranged from his 
contemporaries. Instead of inventing new metres, he has adopted three 
good homely instruments used by Chaucer,—the seven-line stanza of 
‘Troilus and Criseide,’ ‘The Flower and the Leaf,’ and other poems, 
the old-fashioned five-foot couplet of ‘The Knight’s Tale,’ used by 
Pope in translating the ‘Iliad,’ and the jfour-foot couplet of ‘The 
Romaunt of the Rose’ and ‘The Book of the Duchess,’ afterwards 
employed in the construction of ‘Hudibras;’ and of these instru- 
ments he has availed himself without that attention to minute construction 
shown in modern metres, or in pre-existent metres under modern treat- 
ment. We get here broad cadences of music, an unfaltering flow of 
rhythm, easy perspicuity of rhyme, fine large outlines of construction, 
but not usually any minute delicacies or startling intricacies ; and this is 
precisely what should be the case, for this reason: Mr. Morris’s works 
treat largely of action, incident, external form, colour, and so on, and 
he usually deals with only the simpler phases of emotion. His subjects 
engage attention in regard to the development of the story; and it 
would be an interruption hardly desirable to have to pause over minutize 
of manipulation when we want to follow out the large effects of 
the artist. The adornments that we want and get take the form 
of vivid and exquisite pictures, resulting from force of imagination 
and readiness of expression, and so clear and well-defined as to 
need no study on the reader’s part-to take them in. The interest is 
always sufficiently sustained by wealth of imagination, unfaltering 
straightforwardness of action, entire absence of anything like common- 
place, and an adequate degree of force, sweetness, and propriety of 
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expression. Above all, the work is always distinctly poetry—not prose 
draped in a transparent veil of pseudo-poetry : to whatever length his 
works may run we do not miss in them that condensation without which 
verse can never be poetry.” 

Again, with regard to Morris’s peculiar position and faculty, we fully 
agree with the following: “In the ordinary books of reference, 
mythology and folk-lore, especially Greek myth and romance, are reduced 
to their lowest possible terms, and deprived of all aroma; but in Mr. 
Morris’s books we have the added aroma of true poetic method and 
imagination, to supply what is so delicately fugitive in the ordinary 
process of distillation, as well as a rare discriminative tact to eliminate 
such of the grosser elements of the subject as are inessential, though 
retained in the exaggerated prose nakedness of the books of reference. 
These poems are such as no man need scruple to take home to his wife 
and leave within reach of his children ; for if unimpregnated with modern 
doctrine, they are at least innocent of what is gross in ancient creeds. 
Of philosophy there is just enough to afford the poet a point of view 
from which to treat his subjects. Without a moderately palpable 
point of view it is impossible to show great unity of intention; but Mr, 
Morris’s point of view, though sufficient for this purpose, is as unmodern 
as his subjects and method. In fact, whatever philosophy is expressed 
or implied gives rise to no inconvenience in treating his chosen subjects: 
from the hardy minds of the old world he has adopted all that is 
kindly, humane, resignedly brave, and a little of what is sad in the 
pathetic belief in a short life soon to be forgotten; but the 
evident healthiness of a robust manly soul has saved him from 
deforming his works by any fatal admixture of that maudlin anti- 
theism which cannot but mar the calm beauty of an antique ideal. There 
is no trace here of unhealthy revolt against circumstance and law; and 
although we may learn lessons to struggle after attainable good and 
away from avoidable evil, we are made to feel at the same time the 
beauty and strength of manly submission to the inevitable, so that if 
one calls the poet ‘ pagan,’ it is but in the negative sense of exhibiting 
no essential and distinctive modern principle, esthetic, ethic, or 
religious.” 

There must be a great buoyancy of power in Morris to enable him to 
raise the details which a story-teller is bound to furnish, into poetry with- 
out injury to simple directness of narrative. Here is an instance of his 
peculiar power in this direction : 

Yea, I heard withal, 


In the fresh morning air, the trowel’s fall 
Upon the stone, a thin noise far away. 


How many are there with senses so exquisitely cultivated that in the 
description of common things they can hit upon just the right tone that 
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will bring poetic effect? It would be a fair challenge whether the 
subdued ring of the trowel as it taps the stone could in any way be 
better expressed than by the simple expression “a thin noise.” Morris’s 
realism is of a sturdy yet delicate order; his senses are fine and he has 
gone out tousethem. “The poet who wrote the description of a storm in 
the first book of Jason (pp. 13, 14) must have studied out in the broad 
air, and deep in the woods, and down on the river beds, with head 
unpropped by any student’s hand, and with leave to lounge open-eyed, 
open-eared, drinking in the beauties of prospect and sound fresh from 
the springs of nature.” 

William Morris is markedly liberal in politics, and may be remembered 
in connection with last year’s agitation. He takes a real interest in the 
course of events, though it would surely strain even his magical powers 
to show a poetical side to the average political life of the present day, 
notwithstanding the imaginative effects produced in its supreme altitudes. 
In religion Morris is undogmatic, tolerant, and, as may be judged by his 
books, not a victim to the prevailing pessimistic materialism. 

Like Mr. R. D. Blackmore, who, at first sight, looks more like a farmer 
than a poet or novelist, but grows upon the mind by the depth of his eye 
and the force of his presence ; so Mr. Morris might pass through Regent- 
street in his easy unconventional costume without attracting the attention 
of his worshippers, unless, indeed, they were to scan the facial contours 
with an artist’s eye. He is physically strong and hearty enough to afford 
foundation for the hope of a long earthly paradise within himself, and 
if he will, for many new gates thereinto for us. By the bye, when will 
the public exert itself sufficiently to demand the publication with a new 
edition of “The Earthly Paradise” of the drawings which Burne Jones 
made to illustrate it? And at the same time we ought to be given a 
specimen of the MS. of the author, who is reputed to compass an exquisite 
caligraphy. 

On his marriage Mr. Morris built a house near Bexley Heath; since 
then he has lived at the old place in Queen-square, and afterwards at 
Turnham Green. He is now succeeding George MacDonald in a house 
on the river bank at Hammersmith. His country house is a pretty place 
at Kelmscott, near Lechlade, a building of the old Oxfordshire type, 
medizval in appearance, and of Elizabethan or Jacobean date. Here he 
finds fishing in the upper Thames, and let us wish all enjoyment of 
rural beauty to a poet, for it comes back to us with increase. 
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Cuapter XL. 

A FACE IN THE STREET. 
Lavra’s wedding day dawned as 
bright and fair as any bride could 
desire: earth and sky were as 
ready to rejoice and be glad as 
though the chaste goddess herself 
were being led to the altar. 

And Laura was pleased: for she 
liked fine weather, as she liked 
all bright things. To-day, with all 
her plans consummating them- 
selves admirably —her wedding- 
dress an admirable success, and 
some jewels which pleased her 
exceedingly among her presents— 
the whole world appeared bright 
to her. 

It would have been interesting 
to a student of human nature to 
watch Laura go through the 
mysteries of her toilette on that 
eventful day: to observe how 
masterly was her power of concen- 
trating her attention upon the im- 
mediate matter in hand. None of 
a girl’s tremors and doubts as to 
her changed future distracted her 
attention from the due perfecting 
of her dress, Perhaps this was 
natural in a woman whose marriage 
was the deliberate outcome of her 
artifice. No thought of an unloved 
and helpless little being unnatu- 
rally orphaned, disturbed her 
serene contemplation of her dainty 
and girlish appearance. And if 


her some time lover was brought 





before her mind now and again 
by an association of ideas, the 
thought of him did but add 
zest to her occupation: for she felt 
that now her triumph was com- 
plete. The man who had at- 
tempted to frighten and tyrannise 
over her was thoroughly punished 
and silenced; while she felt that 
she, by her own cleverness, had 
placed herself in an admirable 
position. 

She looked perfectly charming 
in her character of the blushing 
and diffident bride; and Mr. 
Lingen decided, as he looked ad- 
miringly upon the trim figure 
robed in its rich laces, and the soft, 
peach-like face with its downcast 
eyelids, that she was one of the 
best actresses of his acquaintance. 

Dr. Doldy was troubled. A 
strange cloud of mystery over- 
hung his niece and ward. 

But he had promised to keep 
his thoughts well hidden to-day ; 
and he went through his part of 
the proceedings as decorously as 
might be. But Laura recognised 
a difference in his look and man- 
ner: she felt certain that he 
suspected something ; and her 
only thought was relief that at 
all events it was now too late for 
any harm to be done. Come what 
might, she was married; and 
though to a woman who loved 
society as Laura did, the loss of 
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her reputation is a terrible thing, 
the blow, if it did come, would be 
greatly softened by the possession 
of her fortune. But as usual, 
with all her shallow acuteness, 
Laura misjudged those whom she 
knew best. She could not com- 
prehend that, the evils done and 
no redress obtainable, there would 
be no satisfaction to either Dr. 
Doldy or Ernestine in exposing 
her. 

But Ernestine found a great 
satisfaction in a strange task 
which she took upon her that 
afternoon. Knowing that on this 
day the power would become theirs 
to provide for Laura’s child, she 
went to see the lady who was now 
supporting it. She came away 
from the interview bewildered, 
amazed. She had a met a beau- 
tiful, elegant, and accomplished 
woman: a woman, as Lingen had 
said, able to hold a high place in 
society. Yet this woman was 
Yriarte’s slave ; not only loving 
his faults, but worshipping his 
vices. Ernestine was sufficiently 
astonished at the glimpse she had 
obtained of a side of human 
nature which was new to her; yet 
she had not heard the most extra- 
ordinary part of the affair. She 
did not know that this woman was 
Yriarte’s wife, and would have 
died rather than reveal the secret, 
because Yriarte had persuaded her 
that, though he loved her, and 
would never desert her, it was 
absolutely necessary that he must 
run all risks and marry for money, 
as (after drawing upon her to an 
extent only short of ruin) he 
found it impossible to secure ease 
in any other way; and neither did 
Ernestine know that this woman 
had been using every influence she 
possessed, and backing up every 
efforts his connections had been 
making to effect his acquittal and 
release. 

Yet, though she knew nothing 
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of this, she had seen and guessed 
enough to puzzle her and make 
her walk home in a half dream. 
She was filled with admiration of 
this woman’s heroism and endu- 
rance. What right had she to say 
that these high qualities were 
wrongly used? Are not general 
ideas of right and wrong merely 
arbitrary? Do not the words 
mean something totally different, 
as regards the reality they convey, 
in different phases of human life ? 

Her honest mind was perplexing 
itself with this question, as she 
stood on the curbstone, waiting for 
a block of carriages to move on 
and enable her to cross the road. 
It happened that she stood very 
near to a cab containing some 
gentlemen, which stood in the 
midst of the block. One of them 
leaned forward and put his head 
out at the window. The man was 
ugly—a grin upon his face showed 
cruel teeth; a leer in his eyes added 
to the unpleasantness of his ex- 
pression, yet Ernestine stared 
into it with wide eyes. A likeness, 
a familiarity, so startled her that 
she did not shrink or turn aside 
from the insolence of his gaze, but 
seemed unable to remove her eyes 
from his. One of the other gentle- 
men suddenly leaned forward, 
speaking quickly some words which 
Ernestine did not catch, and, 
pushing back his companion, drew 
up the window of the cab. But, 
just as the window was closing, 
Ernestine heard the words, 
“ Deuced fine woman.” 

She shivered and flushed at once. 
Those words, that voice—yes, they 
were all part of the same person- 
ality. She remembered the voice 
well now, though it was only once 
that she had heard it, when the 
same words were used in just the 
same way. 

It was the leer and the voice of 
the man that she had been told 
was José Yriarte. 
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Could she be mistaken? She 
tried to catch another glimpse, but 
the carriage had driven on and was 
now getting out of the block. 

But she was not mistaken, she 
felt assured. Every instant’s re- 
flection made her the more positive 
that the man whom she had seen 
was the same who at one time 
used to follow her home from the 
hospital, and had tried to fascinate 
her with his leer. And Dorothy 
had told her that this was Yriarte. 
And Yriarte was supposed to be 
in prison. 

What could it mean? _ Be- 
wildered and shaken, she hurried 
home, hoping to find Dr. Doldy. 
Surely the wedding breakfast would 
be over now: and he had said that 
as soon as Sir Percy and his wife 
left, he should return straight 
home. 

He was not there when she 
entered. She went and sat in her 
especial corner in her own room— 
the corner in which that infatuated 
lover, Dr. Doldy, had declared her to 
appear like a picture in a shrine. 
For he had fulfilled his old dream, 
and made her room full of the 
colours which harmonised perfectly 
with her hair and her face. 

He soon came in, going straight 
to her room, as he always did now 
(to make certain that she had not 
run away again, so he told her), and 
pausing a moment at the door to 
look at her. Yes, there was no 
longer an empty window seat, in- 
habited only by a shadow, and the 
peculiar darkness that comes when 
light is suddenly withdrawn—there 
was love, warmth, and home for 
him, for there sat his perfect 
woman—a woman, as he thought, 
worthy of Shakespeare in her vivid 
life, her pure honesty, her errors 
which were born of love. 

She looked up at him, her face 
full of perplexity. 

“ Arthur,” she said gravely, “ it 
is very strange—very unaccount- 
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able—I am afraid you will hardly 
believe me, but I have seen Yriarte 
to-day—in the street, in a cab.” 

“*My dear child,” responded Dr. 
Doldy, sitting down comfortably 
beside her, “ much learning hath 
made thee mad.” 

“There is a large query to the 
cause, and what are the symp- 
toms?” said she with a smile upon 
her sweet puzzled face. 

“You are dreaming—you don’t 
even know the scoundrel — you 
never saw him.” 

“ Yes,” said Ernestine, colouring 
faintly, “I know him by sight.” 

“And how, pray?” asked Dr. 
Doldy, still incredulous; “I did my 
best to prevent your having to 
meet such a fellow.” 

“ He used to meet me sometimes 
on my way from the hospital to 
Aunt Vavasour’s,”’ she said, hesi- 
tating a little, “and once took it 
into his head to follow me home. 
Dorothy was with me one time 
afterwards, and told me that he 
was Mr. Yriarte, and he really is 
unmistakable.” 

“Oh!” said Dr. Doldy, wrath- 
fully; “this is what comes of 
women like you having to walk 
about the streets. I wish I had 
the cur here—he must needs not 
only insult my niece, but make 
eyes at my Ernestine!” 

Well,” said she, laughing a little 
at his wrath, “ that doesn’t matter 
now, that I see. The great ques- 
tion is, how can he be driving about 
London a fortnight after he has 
been sentenced to penal servi- 
tude 7” 

*“ You must have been mistaken, 
child,” said Dr. Doldy, “ the thing 
is absurd.” 

“T was not 


mistaken,” said 


Ernestine positively. 

“Stay! what was he wearing ? 
perhaps he was being conveyed 
from one prison to another ? 
there a policeman ?” 

“No. And now that you speak of 
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clothes I remember his hat and 
coat looked rather new. I have 
never seen prison dress, but surely 
it does not include a tall hat. And 
the men with him were foreigners, 
and not a bit like policemen. I 


wonder, I wonder—” She rose 
suddenly, and walked about 
the room, twisting her hands 


together as she thought aloud, 
“can Laura have been playing a 
double part? Has her cunning dis- 
covered some mode of appearing to 
punish the man who insults her 
while preventing the punishment 
from falling upon the man who has 
been her lover? It is possible ! 
She is very clever. Oh, I hope it 
is so! I could almost like her 
again if she has done this; if she 
has enough love in her to carry out 
such a plan, why, how unjust I 
shall have been to her!” 

“ Ernestine,” said Dr. Doldy, 
gravely, “you seem to me to be 
talking very wildly. People cannot 
play with law. But do you know 
that you promised to explain to-day 
some expressions which you once 
used about Laura? Now, instead 
of mystifying me any further, come 
sit down, and explain yourself. I 
shall begin to think you are going 
mad when you talk enigmas about 
my niece, and at the same time 
declare that you see convicts driv- 
ing at large in the streets.” 

“T am positive about Yriarte,” 
said Ernestine. “As to explana- 
tions,” said she, a little wearily, 
“ you had better go to Mr. Lingen.” 
But, all the same, she came and sat 
beside him. Her pledge of secrecy 
expired to-day. Laura knew very 
well that Dr. Doldy’s utmost wrath 
would do her no harm when once 
Sir Perey and Lady Flaxen had 
driven off to that mighty Charing- 
cross station, which a great writer 
was once heard to describe, in a 
poetic moment, as the gateway of 
the Continent. Her money was 
safe; her reputation he would 
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protect, however angry he might 
be 


Ernestine felt strangely indis- 
posed to mention Laura’s name 
now that she was at liberty to do 
so. Her soul revolted from letting 
her husband understand the laby- 
rinth of small deceits in the midst 
of which he had so unconsciously 
moved. She felt, too, that he had 
been made something of a puppet. 
The thing was over; she hated to 
speak of it. “Goto Mr. Lingen,” 
she said ; “ he will tell you so much 
better than I can.” At the same 
time she could not help letting 
enough fall in answer to his ques- 
tions to make the vein start on his 
forehead blue and distinct. 

“Do you mean that Laura was 
ashamed of those letters t—that 
the man had some hold over her— 
nonsense! It is all of a piece with 
Yriarte’s driving in the streets— 
you are dreaming, dear.” 

“Go to Mr. Lingen,” said Ernes- 
tine again. “ You will soon learn 
whether the mystery that has been 
hanging—oh! so black a cloud !— 
over me, is my own madness or not. 
I have no wish to tell you anything 
of this intrigue which has forced 
itself upon my life against my will. 
And, as Laura once reminded me, 
one has no right to gossip of things 
one may have seen professionally. 
Keeping secrets and telling them 
seem to be equally part of a law- 
yer’s business.” 

“Then I will go to Lingen,” ex- 
claimed Dr. Doldy, standing up to 
go on the instant. Ernestine de- 
tained him. 

“Remember,” she said, “ the 
condition I made on returning 
home about Laura’s money. I could 
never bear that a single penny of 
it should be used in the house in 
which I live. I will not give Laura 
the triumph of supposing that I 
kept her secrets in order to obtain 
her money. You wished to be 
satisfied that there was a reason for 
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this. Ask Mr. Lingen to satisfy 
you; he will understand. Tell him 
also that I have been this morning 
to see about the purpose to which 
I wish to devote that money. Yes, 
you are amazed; I have made no 
promises, for that I could not do; 
but I have satisfied myself that the 
money is needed. Yes, without 
your knowledge I have taken the 
means of satisfying myself! I have 
relied on your chivalrous tempera- 
ment; you will carry out the plan. 
Now go, ask Mr. Lingen anything 
you choose. I am too weary of 
it all to talk any more.” 

She sat down again, and throw- 
ing back her wandering curls, took 
a bowl of white flowers into her 
lap and let her eyes feast on them. 
She craved the rest of beauty and 
purity. Her cloud was passing 
over in reality ; but the blackness 
of it was yet visible. 

Dr. Doldy gave her one look— 
saw the wave of abstraction coming 
over her face—and decided within 
himself that he was likely to get 
more satisfactory explanations 
from Mr. Lingen. So he went out 
and left her with her flowers. 

He found several clients waiting 
in Mr. Lingen’s outer office. He 
pushed through them and walked 
in unceremoniously. Mr. Lingen, 
airy and cool, was looking over 
the papers concerning which one 
of the impatient gentlemen outside 
was waiting to see him. 

Dr. Doldy took off his hat, and 
Lingen, looking up blandly, saw 
the vein on his forehead. 

“Oh, Lord,’ thought he, 
“there’s a storm brewing.” 

“ My wife declares,” began Dr. 
Doldy, abruptly, “that she saw 
that cur Yriarte looking out of a 
cab window to-day. He can’t have 
escaped !”” 

“ Already?” said Mr. Lingen, 
“strange things do happen some- 
times; but that would be quick 
work.” 
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“Let the dog go, if he is out— 
I can’t stop to speculate on it 
now; what I want to know is, what 
reason has my wife to say that it 
is more just he should be let out 
than not? She has referred me 
to you; just tell me what she 
means.” 

Lingen pushed his papers aside. 
Dr. Doldy was an important client. 
He let the gentlemen cool their heels 
in the ante-room, while Dr. Doldy 
walked up and down his sanctum, 
asking questions and getting mo- 
mentarily into a whiter heat. “Mr. 
Lingen took out his smelling bottle 
and prepared himself to be called a 
scoundrel. 

And he was called that—and 
more. 

He sniffed his scent and shrugged 
his shoulders. 

“ What else could I have done ?” 
said he. “I have tried to do the 
best for all. By helping you, I 
have lost thousands of pounds by 
Yriarte. The scoundrel pledged 
his properties twice over. If he is 
at large, I should be glad to get 
hold of him. But London will 
never see him again. I have to be 
calm; won’t you try and be the 
same ?” 





Cuapter XLI. 
“ SHOULD AULD ACQUAINTANCE BE 
FORGOT.” 
THAT same evening in one of the 
largest hotels in Boulogne two 
men sat at a small table in the 
coffee-room drinking. 

The windows opened wide upon 
the harbour; the sweet sea breeze 
entered and called people out to 
admire the calm, beautiful night. 

But these two men, though they 
had but that day escaped from 
foggy London, were not to be 
attracted by the sea in its mood of 
sweetness, or the sky with its face 
full of stars. The beautiful and 


the picturesque were alike without 
Both were accus- 


charm for them. 
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tomed to gravitate to a room 
exhausted of air and filled with 
mingled perfume and cigar smoke. 
They were only chance travelling 
companions, drawn together by 
that odd attraction which makes 
such men invariably find each 
other amid a crowd. Community 
of tastes is soon discovered when 
the tastes are as simple as drink- 
ing, gambling, and telling very 
doubtful stories. 

These two newly-made friends 
over their wine told each other 
several racy and charming stories, 
which got them into a delightful 
state of mirth and good humour. 
And then, when that form of 
amusement slackened, one of them 
—a small, dark man, with teeth 
that flashed ominously when he 
laughed—produced a new pack of 
cards from his pocket. His com- 
panion, a stout Frenchman, with 
dirty hands and many rings upon 
them, welcomed the sight with 
enthusiasm. In a few moments 
they were deeply plunged in their 
new amusement. ‘The stakes 
became heavier with every fresh 
game, the excitement more enthral- 
ling. The Frenchman lost money 
rapidly, and grew more furious and 
suspicious with every fresh deal. 
They were undisturbed, it was 
late, the coffee-room was empty. 
The waiters were standing outside 
the hotel taking the air and watch- 
ing for any arrivals from the last 
Folkestone boat, which was behind 
its time. 

There soon were several arrivals, 
and then the hotel people were too 
busy showing bed-rooms and fetch- 
ing luggage to notice the raised 
voices and mingled execrations in 
French and Spanish in the coffee- 
room. The Frenchman’s sus- 
picions had come to a climax. He 
was calling his companion a cheat 
in every manner which his voluble 
tongue admitted. 

A languid English voice outside 
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ordered “ Dinner, some dry cham- 
pagne—and be quick.” 

* In the coffee-room, sir f’ 
the polite landlord, who 
stout Englishman. 

The gentleman to whom the 
languid English voice belonged 
looked into the coffee-room. 

“No, in a private room. I 
can’t take a lady in there; there 
are fellahs gambling.” 

“Gambling, sir! Oh, impos- 
sible,” exclaimed the landlord ; and, 
handing the English visitors over 
to his chattering French wife to be 
shown upstairs, he hastened to the 
coffee-room. 

There he found a scene worthy 
of a more artistic appreciation than 
he could give it. The two men 
leaning across the table, gesticu- 
lating, talking any language which 
came first — French, English, 
Spanish —or, perhaps, selecting the 
strongest expressions of all to 
mingle in one concentrated jargon 
of oaths, exhibited certain classes 
of French and Spanish character to 
perfection. 

But the landlord found nothing 
to admire in the scene. He soon 
made his voice heard above theirs, 
and, in a language as mixed as 
their own, informed them that his 
was not a gambling house, that 
they were in a public room, that he 
would not allow this conduct for 
an instant. He repeated this so 
often and so loudly that the two 
men stopped at last and gave him 
their attention. 

“ Very well,” cried the Spaniard 
in shrill and infuriated English; 
“if we can’t do what we choose in 
this abominable hotel of yours, 
we'll go to another. Make out 
the bill, sir, and be careful about 
it. I know very well what the 
items should be—very well I know. 
Make out the bills, sir; we'll go 
the first thing in the morning.” 

“Very well, sir, do as you like, 
sir—very well, sir,” responded the 
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hotel-keeper, attempting to assume 
the calmness of contempt; “it 
doesn’t matter to me, sir; gentle- 
men come and gentlemen go—it 
doesn’t matter to me, sir. But I 
can’t allow gambling ; clear up the 
cards, sir, this is not a private 
room.” 

“ Show us a private room, then, 
you old fool,” cried the Spaniard ; 
“show us a room, and send some 
brandy and sodas there. Come, 
mon cher, we'll have out our game, 
and make a devil of a row upstairs 
to pay out this old fellow. I 
wonder if I could get a banjo; I'd 
set open the door and sing some 
nice songs for the ladies.” 

The gentleman with the languid 
English voice was going up the 
hotel stairs with his wife while this 
went on. They paused a moment 
to listen to the loud dispute, which 
penetrated the whole house. The 
buxom landlady stopped too, and 
lifted her hands and eyes to heaven, 
and crossed herself. 

The English lady trembled as 
the voices came up to them— 
trembled, and quickly put her hand 
on her husband’s arm for support. 

“What's the matter, little 
woman ?” he asked, as he felt her 
trembling hand. 

“ T don’t know—I am frightened 
—those men frighten me.” 

“Why, Laura,’ laughed her 
husband, “I thought you were the 
pluckiest little woman out! Come 
on up stairs: you are tired, that is 
what it is.” 

They went on, by which they 
avoided the sight of the noisy 
gentlemen, who were just emerg- 
ing from the coffee-room. And 
Lady Flaxen, with a heart sick 
with terror, went to her room. 

Later on, when the wild air of a 
Spanish drinking song was heard 
from the open window of a room 
which looked on the pretty lamp-lit 
courtyard, she started and trem- 
bled again so violently that Sir 
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Percy ordered another bottle of 
champagne. 

She rose and went to the win- 
dow. She could not say how faint 
she felt. 

The courtyard was very pretty. 
Full of flowers, and shrubs, and 
little lamps, it seemed the very 
place for a romance. And the 
wild, wicked Spanish song, which 
came in fits and starts from that 
window near, suited the scene 
wonderfully well. 

Laura never forgot the look of 
that courtyard, or the scent from 
the flowers ; for she endured terror 
and amazement as she gazed on 
them. The sound of that voice 
curdled her blood. 

“Has he a wraith—a double,” 
she said to herself. ‘Can there be 
two José Yriartes ?” 

The voice ceased: but the sound 
of it haunted her. She rose in 
the morning pale and still under 
the influence of an uneasy feeling 
she could not account for. 

“We will go for a drive,” said 
Sir Perey over his breakfast. 
“‘There’s not much to be seen, it’s 
true; but you want some fresh air 
before we goon. You look like a 
ghost, Laura. The sea was too 
much for you.” 

She laughed, and with some 
pretty speech soon pacified him. 

He rose from the table, and, 
taking a cigar, prepared to go out. 

“Don’t be an hour, Laura,” he 
said. “I shall have a carriage 
ready directly. You'll find me on 
one of the lounges in the court- 
yard. It’s too much trouble to 
come up stairs again.” 

So saying, he sauntered away. 
And Laura, putting on her hat 
with its long, cream - coloured 
feathers, and drawing her silk 
mantle around her, before the 
mirror, allowed to herself that her 
husband was right—she did look 
like a ghost. Fortunately the 
remedy for excessive pallor is easy. 
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As she opened the door she 
heard voices; stepping out she 
saw two men ascending the stairs. 

There was the burly landlord, 
and beside him a man with an in- 
describable air of slovenliness 
about him. His clothes were good 
enough, but they did not look as 
if they had been made for him. 
They hung loosely upon his thin 
figure. His face wore a rough, 
unshaven look, caused principally 
by a growth of short harsh black 
hair on his lip and chin. There 
was a something about him which 
can only be described by a slang 
word—a seediness, which made 
Laura shrink a little to let him 
pass. She never liked men who 
lacked the appearance of pros- 
perity; and as she stood there, in 
her rich dress, with diamonds 
sparkling at her neck, she seemed 
to belong to another world from 
that of this dark ill-dressed man. 

He saw her—and before she had 
time to step back, looked her in 
the face with his bold eyes. She 
knew him then. It was José 
Yriarte. 

His ready wit showed him the 
situation at once. His friends had 
told him of her wedding; looking 
in her face he saw it turn pale 
with fear. 

“ Dios!” thought he to himself, 
“the chicken is on her wedding 
trip!” 

“See,” he said to the landlord 
instantly, “it is unnecessary now 
to seize upon my luggage. Here 
is a lady who knows me: very 
well.” 

The burly landlord turned, and 
bowed low to the English lady 
whose husband drank so much 
champagne overnight and began 
the morning with Bordeaux. He 
felt a great respect for her, and 
waited with interest to see the 
result of this unexpected turn 
which affairs had taken. 

Yriarte with his most exquisite 
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leer and a smile of consummate 
assurance, advanced a step towards 
Laura. 

“Mees Laura,” he said, en- 
gagingly, “I am most unhappy. 
Here you see me without any 
money. The rascal Frenchman 
that I played cards with last night, 
he cheated me, he won from me 
every sou! Is it not unhappy for 
poor José? And the man is gone, 
there is no one to lend tome. My 
friends they will soon send money ; 
but this great hotel man, he will 
not believe, and he refuses me the 
brandy and soda for which I am 
very dry. Mees Laura, you will 
help your poor José?” 

He put his hands appealingly 
together, and smiled. Afterwards, 
when it was over, Laura wondered 
to herself whether bears grin when 
they are hugging a victim. 

But now she stood shivering, 
dumb. Was it for this that she 
had gone through all the strain of 
the past months? Was the man 
unconquerable, that he should 
escape from prison to torment her 
again ? 

She was indignant as well as 
frightened. She was enraged that 
her revenge should be thus baffled. 

She framed her lips to say “ No” 
in answer to his appeal, when up 
the stairs came a lazy voice, raised 
just a little, “Laura, are you 
ready ?” 

Yriarte grinned from ear to ear, 
and, leaning towards her, “ Your 
José,” he said, in a low tone. 

Laura pulled off her glove in 
nervous haste, and, drawing from 
her finger a diamond ring, handed 
it to him. She turned her eyes 
away, for she knew exactly how he 
would smile and bow, and try to 
kiss her hand. 

Without word or look she began 
to descend the stairs, fearing each 
instand to meet her husband, draw- 
ing her glove on hastily to cover 
the absence of the ring. She 
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shivered again as she moved, but 
this time not with fear, but rage. 
Last night the man’s voice- had 
affected her much as though she 
had seen a ghost. But now, with 
the reality in all its inimitable im- 
pudence standing before her, her 
blood began to boil instead of curd- 
ling. 

If she had been in England, she 
would have told Sir Percy some 
tale to hoodwink him, and would 
have sent a policeman up the hotel 
stairs to take her old lover back to 
prison. But here she was helpless. 
There was nothing to be done but 
to control herself as well as she 
could, enter the carriage and drive 
away by the side of her husband, 
who, looking at her as he lit another 
cigar (having finished one while 
awaiting her in the courtyard), re- 
marked that she looked much 
better ; she was not half so pale. 

“T don’t like this place,” she 
answered restlessly; “I always 


hated Boulogne, it is so abominably 


vulgar.” 

“Well, we'll leave it this after- 
noon,” answered Sir Percy, with his 
usual amiability. 

“Why not sooner? Let us go 
to the station and find out about 
the trains.” 

“You are an impatient little 
woman,” remarked Sir Percy; but, 
as he had no will of his own in the 
matter, he had the horses turned 
towards the station. They founda 
train which departed ata sufficiently 
early hour to please Laura; and 
then she suggested that the car- 
riage should go back for the lug- 
gage and her maid. 

“You are a capricious little 
monkey,” said Sir Perey, whose 
easy-going disposition was some- 


what startled by these freaks of: 


fancy ; “you wanted to go for a 
drive when we came out.” 

“Yes, but there isn’t time, 
dear,” said Laura, looking up at 
him with those eyes so well trained 
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in eloquence; “and there is no 
good in returning to that hotel with 
those noisy men in it; and you 
know you thought the wine very 
bad. Let us have some lunch at a 
café here; it will be such fun.” 

Sir Percy, considerably to his 
own surprise, was persuaded into 
sending a package containing 
money to Laura’s maid to pay the 
hotel bill ; and, in fact, into doing 
what Laura pleased. But the 
truth was, that he was still capable 
of being reduced to a sort of 
gelatinous state by the fire of that 
wilful lady’s eyes. 

So she got her way in this little 
affair, by using her native gifts 
for intrigue and persuasion. They 
went in search of lunch, and 
Laura set herself to amuse her 
lord, and seemed to enjoy herself 
immensely. Yet all the while she 
saw, not his face before her eyes, 
but that grinning face which had 
confronted her on the hotel stairs. 

Her heart turned sick when she 
thought that chance might bring 
him to that very train, and accident 
might lead him to the very carriage 
she travelled in. And she had a 
new sensation with regard to him, 
which made her very uncomfort- 
able. His appearance in freedom 
was so unexpected and unaccount- 
able that she began to think he 
really must be much cleverer than 
herself: she was crushed by the 
entire futility of her own effort to 
crush him. What if he should 
amuse himself—perhaps attempt 
to maintain himself—by tormenting 
her? 

Laura, looking at her husband 
across the café table, wondered 
whether she had better throw her- 
self on her old lover’s mercy, and, 
as hating him seemed useless, 
pretend to love him again: should 
she make him aid her in any future 
intrigues, and help her to make a 
fool of her amiable husband? Or 
would it be wiser to make a con- 
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fidante of the latter gentleman 
instead f 

She had her money! yes; and 
now that was made safe, she began 
to set a high value on her social 
position and her reputation. 

And thus on the first day of her 
honeymoon Laura found herself 
in a full ocean of doubt and fear, 
with a path before her in which 
she felt as if rocks stood up out of 
the deep sea. 


Cuapter XLII. 
A DRAWING-ROOM CHAPTER. 


“Dear Miss Armine, how glad I 
am that your picture is getting on 
so fast. It is really a great suc- 
cess; but don’t work too much 
yet, or the Doldy Doctors will look 
grave.” 

“T have got good luck with it, 
Mrs. Silburn !—it has found a pur- 
chaser already.” 

They were talking in Mrs. Sil- 
burn’s drawing-room. It was one 
of her afternoons when her intimate 
friends gathered, when the writing 
tables were pushed aside, and 
Coventry, Mrs. Silburn, and the 
kittens were all supposed to have 
nothing to do but to be at the 
disposal of their visitors. 

“T was very much annoyed at 
losing my model before I had 
finished,’ went on Miss Armine; 
“it was very difficult to complete 
it. And it really is a pity that 
such a perfect model should be a 
convict.” 

“Poor Anton,’ said Dorothy, 
rising as she spoke, for Ernestine 
was shown in just at that moment. 

“ Are you speaking of Anton?” 
she exclaimed. “Do you know 
anything about him? Whom do 
you think I met yesterday in the 
street ?” 

“ Who !—how can I tell?” said 
Dorothy. “But I should like to 
know what can have made you so 
excited. Come, sit down. Why, 
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Ernestine, you used not to be so 
nervous.” 

“No,” said Ernestine, and I 
ought not to be now. But my 
views of life—my comprehension 
of how things should be—have all 
been so upset, so altered, that I don’t 
think I have got over it quite; 
and really it is startling to meet a 
person in the street whom I should 
as little have expected to meet as 
a person just dead—it was 
Yriarte.”’ 

“Oh!” said Dorothy, with a 
world of meaning. She then went 
across the room, and, opening a 
door, said, “ Coventry, Yriarte has 
got out. Didn’t I tell you so?” 

Coventry a moment after came 
into the room. He came and sat 
down by Ernestine, as he always 
did when she was present. 

** How do you know he is out ?’ 
he asked Dorothy. 

“Ernestine has just, seen him,” 
she answered. 


’ 


Ernestine looked from one to 
the other. ‘“ Tell me,” she said, 
“what makes you take it so 


quietly ? How is it possible?” 

“ All things are possible,” said 
Dorothy oracularly, “ where Govern- 
ment officials are concerned. I 
know a little of the efforts that 
have been made for him, and a 
journalist gets to know something 
of the wheels within wheels.” 

“Tt is a strong case,’ said 
Coventry ; “ when bribery for small 
and influence for large people can 
be backed by such an argument as 
that the matter had been mani- 
pulated in court, and that the 
vagabond had been sentenced more 
severely than he deserved, I don’t 
know what officials are to do but 
take the shortest way and save all 
the public fuss and worry which 
otherwise might ensue. And then 
there is the consideration of 
expense. If we find that there is 
a prisoner in our prisons unjustly 
condemned, from that point of view 
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we may well be excused for giving 
him up. It appears absurd at 
once that we should burden our- 
selves with his maintenance when 
his own Government is willing and 
anxious to take him off our hands. 
We have enough tax on the 
national purse to support our own 
ignorant criminals behind whom 
those iron prison gates close so 
inexorably. When the condem- 
nation of a foreigner appears 
unjust, Government will surely find 
some way of saving his porridge.” 

Ernestine looked in _ bewilder- 
ment from one to another. 

“You don’t mean to say,” she 
exclaimed, “that he has been 
knowingly let out ?”’ 

Dorothy shrugged her shoulders. 
“You are so straightforward still,” 
she said. ‘We will make no 
statements about Yriarte; but 
there was a story known to a few 
of us a while ago about a man of 
equally influential connections who 
had been sentenced for life. He 

vas a man much of Yriarte’s sort, 
quite able to make himself com- 
fortable under adverse circum- 
stances. They gave him oakum to 
pick and told him to do a little 
when he liked. He passed the 
days reading novels. It is said 
that he read all Dumas’ and all 
Scott’s. When he got very bored 
with reading, he picked a little 
oakum for a change and to restore 
his circulation. One day he was 
fetched out of his cell and taken 
into the governor's room. The 
governor sent away the gaolers 
who had brought him, and locked 
the door onthem. He then whis- 
pered a word to our friend, and 
opening a small door pushed him 
through it and shut it behind him. 
The man found himself in a court 
opening upon the street, where two 
of the aforesaid influential connec- 
tions awaited him. When they 
told him he was free, he was angry, 
and said, ‘ Nonsense, it is a trick.’ 
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‘Why,’ exclaimed one of his 
friends, ‘ You are blind. Look at 
your hair.” And then he remem- 
bered that for a little while it had 
been allowed to grow.” 

“Oh dear,” said Ernestine, 
“how strangely things are done in 
this world! wouldn’t it be much 
simpler and much less trouble if 
people just did their duty.” 

Coventry shook his head. 

“T am really very doubtful 
whether it would,’ he said, 
“unless we could all be brought 
to do it at once. By the way, 
Minerva Medica, you must read 
Matthew Arnold’s poems; you 
continually remind me of him in 
the way in which you refer to this 
world as a thing outside of your- 
self, a troublesome thing which you 
cannot understand. I hail you as 
one of us poets; I never heard a 
thoroughly practical man say, ‘in 
this world,’ for he could not stand 
sulficiently outside of the world to 
use the words with any meaning.” 

“* Now you are laughing at me.” 
said Ernestine, blushing, as she 
often did, under Coventry’s pene- 
trating eye; “don’t be hard on 
me; I am not a poet, but only a 
poor practical soul myself.” 

“There you re ‘mind me of Mat- 
thew Arnold again; he is always 
posing as the practical man, in- 
spector of schools, making reports 
on education in foreign countries, 
and so on; but he is only practical 
by effort. You will soon see in h’s 
poems how he speaks of this world 
as a prisoner might of his cell. 
And it is just the same with you., 
You are perplexed and battled by 
forms of life with which you have 
no sympathy ; ; and yet you want to 
work and take your place and live 
your life in the midst of them, and 
so you call yourself practical.” 

“She is practical,” said Dr. 
Doldy, who had just come in, and 
quietly approached them. “I 
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her curls over the housekeeping 
books.” 

He drew a chair up and sat 
down on the other side of her. The 
people who called Ernestine cold 
would scarcely have known her had 
they seen her now, her face covered 
with fleeting emotions as she sat 
between these two men. 

“‘ She says we have too many ser- 
vants,” he went on, speaking in a 
manner of his own, half humorous 
and half in earnest; “and she has 
taught me such a lesson by running 
away and leaving me to find out 
what it was like without her, that 
I believe, if she sends off all the 
servants, and only allows me a 
dinner once a week, I shall sub- 
mit. By the way,” he said, more 
quietly, and opening the subject 
evidently with the need of some 
self-control, “has Ernestine told 
you of her unexpected meeting 
yesterday ?” 

“Yes,” said Dorothy, “we have 
been talking about it, and Ernes- 
tine is innocently amazed that we 
think it possible.” 

“Well, possible or not, I am in- 
clined still to think it a dream. 
Ernestine has only seen him once 
in the street.” 

“Don’t you remember, Dorothy,” 
said Ernestine, turning to her, and 
blushing a little, “‘ that night when 
we passed him under a lamp-post 
outside Aunt Vavasour’s house? 
When you saw him afterwards in 
court you recognised him.” 

“Let me think... ” said 
Dorothy, with her head on one 
side. ‘“‘ Yes, lremember. He was 
smoking ; and as we passed he took 
his cigar from his mouth to say, 
‘deuced fine woman.’ He admired 
you very much evidently, if you 
care for the compliment.” 

“Well, now,” said Ernestine 
eagerly, arresting a rising laugh 
from the others, “you will allow 
that I cannot be mistaken when I 
tell you that, as he looked out of 
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the cab window at me, I heard him 
say quite loud, ‘deuced fine 
woman.’ ” 

“The leopard cannot change his 
spots,” said Coventry, when the 
laugh which Ernestine’s eagerness 
and blushes raised had subsided; 
“but what a lamentable want 
of originality. Thorough - paced 
scoundrels appear as a rule to lack 
imagination. They go over the 
worn tracks of villainy, and the 
same vulgar phrase of admiration 
which they have applied to hand- 
some women since modern slang 
existed, they- will use for our 
Minerva Medica.” 

He was interrupted by the en- 
trance of Lewis Lingen, who had 
constituted himself an occasional 
visitor at this house, which had 
the especial charm, for him, of 
being unlike any other house he 
entered. The atmosphere of 
mingled purity and Bohemianism 
which pervaded it made every one 
feel at his ease ; and an hour spent 
in calling on Mrs. Silburn was 
generally found to be an hour of 
rest. 

“Have you heard anything?” 
asked Dr. Doldy, immediately. 

“Not yet,” said Mr. Lingen. 
“ They are evidently determined to 
keep it dark, if it is true. It will 
be a difficult matter to ascertain 
anything certain about it.” 

“Well,” said Coventry, with a 
smile, “our authority here grows 
the more positive, the more she 
thinks of it.” 

Ernestine spoke quickly and 
gravely. She did not want the 
fine woman story repeated to Mr. 
Lingen. 

“T could not be mistaken in that 
man,” she said. “The dandy was 
gone certainly, and he looked un- 
shaved, but there were those teeth. 
And remember,” she added, “a 
doctor is accustomed to see people 
under different conditions, and to 
recognise them, and to note changes 
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of appearance apart from changes 
of dress.” 

“Very true,” said Dr. Doldy, 
gravely ; “anightcap or a new Paris 
bonnet; the difference is mar- 
vellous.’”” 

“ You are profane, Doctor,” said 
Mr. Lingen (who was a little re- 
lieved to find his old friend in a 
less terribly tragic mood to-day). 
“Mrs. Doldy’s remark is a very 
discerning one. She is quite 
right ; a doctor is much less liable 
to be deceived by a change in 
appearance than a person with a 
less practised eye. Iam disposed 
to think that we may put faith in 
Mrs. Doldy’s recognition of the 
man.” 

“T can’t think what the House 
is about,” said Dr. Doldy, “ when 
things like this can be done under 
the rose.” 

“The younger members would 
be glad to get hold of such a case,’ 
said Coventry ; ; “ judicious nursing 
of it would make the political 
fortune of a rising Radical. But 
who is to overlook our great 
systems of legislation? Who can 
have an eye upon every corner in 
the land? Who can ascertain 
whether every official does his 
duty? And, more difficult still, 
who is to check the secret orders of 
high functionaries? Anyone who 
has watched the working of a large 
household will know enough of the 
difficulty of managing human 
beings by system, to see the impossi- 
bility of making any system perfect, 
or of preventing infringements of 
it — minor elasticities, informal 
pieces of jobbery—call them what 


you will. If we had no private 
interest in this affair, I should like 
to hear B—— asking his question 
upon it.” 


“And do you suppose,” said Mr. 
Lingen, “ that there would be found 
no one clever enough to answer 
him? Public matters are, more or 
less, as they are made to appear.” 
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His thought was, as he spoke, 
From what I have heard, I should 
not be too sure that B—— has not 
been among the quiet intriguers 
for this release. Where there are 
ladies concerned, a social bramble 
creeps a long way. “ You see,” he 
went on aloud, “ when you consider 
the matter quietly, Yriarte’s party 
would have a very strong case. Not 
only is there the ordinary power of 
a foreign Government, which always 
has great weight and has accom- 
plished more remarkable things 
than this before now ; but, if Yriarte 
has made the most out of his facts 
to his supporters, they can put on 
the screw by saying that a gross 
injustice has been committed.” 

“ How?” asked Dorothy, whose 
eyes looked very bright. 

“Only a little collusion,” said 
Lingen in an airy manner, to satisfy 
Dorothy,—‘I must not go into 
detail.” Then turning to Dr. 
Doldy he said in a low voice, 
audible to him alone, “ They can 
put it that he was prosecuted for 
attempting to obtain some money 
from Miss Doldy for the mainte- 
nance of the child which had 
claims on them both; and it 
would appear that Yriarte was at 
the time supporting the child, 
although of course he has never 
spent a penny on it himself. Still, 
he got it cared for; and, as Miss 
Doldy is well known to be an heiress, 
and Mr. Yriarte a man now alto- 
gether without means, the prosecu- 
tion would appear in a rather bad 
light, and there would be a strong 
case for the Home Secretary.” 

“ And I,” ejaculated Dr. Doldy, 
with a groan so touching that 
everyone started, “I was the 
prosecution. A nice affair this 
for a man of position.” 

Dorothy’s bright eyes were now 
explained by a remark of hers. 
Dr. Doldy had risen from his chair, 
and was walking about the room in 
a fume; everybody was silent, 
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feeling sympathetic and uncomfort- 
able, and her voice dropped quietly 
into the silence, disturbing it more 
effectively than the report of a 
cannon. 

“ What a glorious paragraph 
this will make !” 

Mr. Lingen dropped his eyeglass 
suddenly and sat down very un- 
obtrusively in a chair near. He 
had been a little touched and 
flattered by the earnest regard of 
Dorothy’s unusually bright eyes. 

Quite true what people say of 
these female journalists, he 
thought. Did I not see a review 
the other day in which Dorothy 
Silburn was denounced as an un- 
sexed woman? I’m inclined to 
think that reviewer had some wit: 
it cannot be right when a woman 
looks at you so sweetly that you 
think she has fallen in love, and 
you find she is only sucking your 
information for a newspaper para- 
graph ! 

“Mrs. Silburn,” said Dr. Doldy, 
“pardon me, but you are not so 
lost to all sense of everything but 
journalism that you will betray 
the confidence of your friends ?” 

“Oh,” she said, waking up from 
her absorption (in imagination she 
had already earned an unusually 
large fee from the Morning Mail), 
“ T suppose you would not like it!” 

“ How can you ask?” exclaimed 
Dr. Doldy. “Give me your word 
of honour... .” 

“Oh, I promise,” cried Dorothy ; 
“but it’s hard to relinquish early 
news, especially a spicy bit. But I 
promise—of course ; I really did not 
think.” 

“A paragraph — spicy — ”’ re- 
peated Dr. Doldy ; “T’ll shoot any 
editor that prints it. Why, as it 
is, I am strongly disposed to 
follow Ernestine’s example, and 
run away from the whole thing. 
You don’t know, J suppose, whether 

couple of physicians—married 
—would find a good field in the 
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Sandwich Islands or some such 
place ?” 

“ Oh, it will all be forgotten soon 
enough,” said Dorothy, “ especially 
if nothing more is told,” she added, 


ruefully. 
“ The Government will say 
nothing, you may be sure,” said 


Mr. Lingen. “Go for a holiday ; 
forget it yourself, and you will find 
it forgotten by others. When Sir 
Percy and Lady Flaxen return and 
take their place in society, their 
friends will not be curious. Yriarte, 
if escaped, is of course out of the 
country already; and his con- 
nections will look after him in 
future, we may hope.” 

Miss Armine, who, being a dis- 
creet little lady, had held her peace 
all this time, now ventured to ask 
Mr. Lingen a question. 

“Do you think,” she said, “if 
Mr. Yriarte has been let out, that 
Anton will be let out also?” 

“T don’t know,” he answered; 
“it is doubtful, I should think, as 
he has no connections. But there 
will be some efforts made, pro- 
bably.” 

“T would like a talk with you 
about that, Lingen,” said Dr. Doldy. 
“We must find some means of 
helping that poor fellow.” 

“T hope you will,” said Dorothy. 
“He looked so innocent and puzzled 
in court; I don’t think he half 
understood what it was all about.” 

“ And I hope so!” cried Miss 
Armine, enthusiastically. “He 
was such a handsome creature, 
with the loveliest grey shadows 
about his shoulders. And such a 
model—he never seemed even to 
breathe. Fancy wasting him on 
convicts ! ” 

Her wail was so genuine that it 
created an _ effectual diversion. 
Everybody laughed except Ernes- 
tine, who was thinking perplexedly 
to herself. 

“ How;strange it is,” said she to 
Coventry, “that if you look at the 
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world and events with their proper 
face on, all seems so commonplace 
and easy; yet if one turns back 
but a little bit of the curtain which 
hides the realities of the mingled 
lives which make up the world, 
everything appears different and 
complicated.” 

“Dr. Doldy,” said Coventry, 
turning to him, ‘ Minerva Medica 
is puzzling her brains too much. I 
prescribe an immediate holiday for 
her. Make her give up attempting 
to think out the problems of this 
world. Women ought not to think, 
you know.” 

“ At all events,” said Ernestine, 
with a smile, “it is a mistake to 
think too much, from a hygienic 
point of view. One reaches a stage 
every now and then when one 
should give up thinking and take 
to living. And perhaps, too, the 
experiences of life do more to solve 
the problems of existence than too 
much thought.” 

“Let us all go for a holiday,” 
said Dr. Doldy. “‘ Suppose we hire 
a barge and go down the river.” 

“Or a gipsy caravan!” cried 
Dorothy. 

Mr. Lingen rose, to take his 
departure. The proposed delights 
were slightly out of his line ; a skiff 
above Windsor, or a four-in-hand 
to Brighton, might have attracted 
him. 
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“When you discuss such idling 
as that,” he said, “it is time for 
me to go. Such men as I are not 
made for dreamy holidays. We 
are plunged so rapidly from one 
series of complications into another 
—our minds are so filled with a 
succession of romances, crimes, 
secrets, intrigues—our brains are 
required to work so incessantly, 
that such a holiday would be 
maddening in its quiet.” This 
is what he said, and it sounded 
very well indeed; it does not do 
for a busy lawyer to convey the 
idea that he even knows how to 
unbend. 

“I suppose,” said Coventry, 
“your plan is to rattle half over 
the world in an express train, 
thirty-six hours at a_ stretch. 
Yours is an essentially modern 
life. I believe I belong to a 
bygone age; I like to be idle.” 

So saying he stretched himself 
in his hammock. His kittens, who 
were asleep in it, aroused them- 
selves to purr over him, Mr. 
Lingen departed; and the others 
gathered round Coventry to 
“babble of green fields.” And 
Coventry, with his eyes on Ernes- 
tine’s sweet face, from which the 
cloud was _ passing, murmured 
snatches of verse full of buttereups 
and children’s laughter. 


THE END. 
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So much more attention is paid in 
the schools to the poetry, mytho- 
logy, and history of Greece than 
to her gnomists and ethical philo- 
sophers, that one falls into the 
habit of regarding Hellenic glory 
as the embodiment of consummate 
art and exquisite Pagan life, and 
‘of doubting whether it can be made 
to present on the spectrum of the 
mind any of the deep colour of re- 
ligious thought. Of Plato it is 
true, with his wealth of ideal 
suggestions, his quasi-Christian- 
ism, something indeed is known, as 
of Aristotle; but to the most dis- 
tinctly ethical remains of the 
Hellenic sages less attention is paid 
than to the amours of the popu- 
larised Jupiter, the brave battles 
with the Persians, or the political 
history of Athens. 

Perhaps there has been, too, a 
tinge of unworthy jealousy of 
sublime thought when found to 
antedate the Christian era. 

It was convenient for sectarian 
purposes to regard the heathen 
world as benighted in darkness, and 
remote from love of God or con- 
sciousness of immortality. Marcus 
Aurelius has been welcomed, but 
Pythagoras almost ignored; Plu- 
tarch has been preferred to Solon. 

Or perhaps it is that the door of 
the ancient philosophy has been 
too rudely and sharply closed 
against cram. No way into it has 
been widened and made easy for 
the multitude, so that the empty 
nominalist should enjoy the free- 
dom of the shrine. It is the 
reverse of a clever bid for popular 
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favour to say such unpleasant 

truths as : 

Approach ye genuine philosophic few, 

The Pythagoric life belongs to you ; 

But far, far off ye vulgar herd profane, 

For Wisdom’s voice is heard by you in 
vain: 

And you, Mind’s lowest link, and dark- 
some end, 

Good Rulers, Customs, Laws, alone can 
mend. 

Messrs. Moody and Sankey 
could prophesy smoother things 
than this to anyone that would 
throw in his lot with them. 

Even in respect of Plato, if we 
put out of sight the comparativelv 
few men of culture, and take into 
view the great reading masses, we 
might almost repeat the words of 
Jerome, now nearly a millennium 
and a half old : 

“Who is it that now reads 
Aristotle? How many people 
know Plato’s books, or even his 
name? Perhaps in a corner some 
vacuous old man may be conning 
him over. But of our rustics, our 
fishermen, the whole orb is speak- 
ing, with them the entire world 
resounds.” 

The cause of this prejudice no 
doubt has been in the past, that 
we had derived, through another 
channel, our main stream of such 
spiritual wisdom as we had made 
our own. ‘The cause of the com- 
parative neglect of the higher Greek 
ethics at the present day, when 
philosophic studies are becoming 
broadened, perhaps lies in the fact 
that it is being discovered that the 
characteristics of the inmost Hel- 
lenic thought are rather drawn from 
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foreign sources than originating in 
a national inspiration. In speak- 
ing of inmost thought we refer 
to the ethics of life, the faith 
as to God and man, and omit con- 
sideration ‘of the phases of intellec- 
tual scepticism, or the progress of 
physical science. 

But there is a reason why we 
should do well to turn more lov- 
ingly to the Greek thinkers, from 
the Gnomic Poet to the Stoic Sage; 
and that is, that what they do think 
they think clearly, so that their ex- 
pression is like the perfect carving 
of a statue—firm, full, and artistic 
in form. 

In case of question as to the ne- 
glect referred to, it may be sufficient 
to point to the fact that there is no 
modern text, and no recent trans- 
lution whatever, published in this 
country of the literary remains 
of the school of Pythagoras; that 
the works of a voluminous Eng- 
lish Platonist of a former genera- 
tion are scarce in the book market, 
because when they emerge from old 
libraries they are demanded for 
America. That it is only within a 
year or two that Epictetus has ap- 
peared in the series of translations 
that includes most of the works of 
the dramatists, the historians, and 
the orators of Greek-speaking 
tribes ; that of the remains of Hera- 
clitus, Empedocles, Menander, 
Epicurus, Cleanthes—to take names 
almost at random—there is no Eng- 
lish version to be found; while 
Anacreon and Theocritus, as repre- 
senting the gayest poetry of pagan- 
ism pure and simple, have, not- 
withstanding the anomaly in a 
professedly anti-pagan land, en- 
joyed a considerable currency. 

Linus is the name of the most 
ancient Greek poet, and is men- 
tioned in the “Thiad.” Not prose, but 
poetry only, was literature in Greece 
im his day: and the poet was the 
thinker. He is, according to one 
legend, son of Apollo and of the 
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muse of choric dancing ; to another 
of Hermes, and the muse of the 
azure robe; and the invention of 
the rhythm of verse and melody of 
music is ascribed to him. Hercules, 
blind Thamyris, and Orpheus are 
said to have been among his 
disciples. He is reputed to have 
written in Pelasgian characters, 
which Herodotus calls a barbarous, 
or extra-Hellenic, language. The 
probable date of the Pelasgian 
epoch is about seventeen centuries 
before our era, a time when Egypt 
was in the height of her glory, and 
just changing from an Asiatic to 
a national dynastic line, when India 
was at its Vedic period, and Moses 
was not yet born. The Pelasgian 
tribe (rovers, wandering ‘ storks,’ 
as the name probably implies) is 
acknowledged to have brought into 
rude Greece a religious system and 
theology, to have established the 
Dodona oracle, and instituted the 
Cabeiric mysteries, which seem to 
have had a Pheenician origin. 

The primitive character of the 
time is shown by the remains of 
its massy walls, formed of poly- 
gonal blocks of stone, roughly 
wrought rather by friction than by 
chisel. 

Though Linus himself is named 
in Homer and Herodotus, we only 
have fragments of his poems on 
the doubtful authority of collectors 
of fifteen to twenty-two centuries 
after his time; so that, although it 
would be pleasant to note with 
what optimism philosophy begins 
in the land that bore so much of 
beauty, we must doubt whether 
we have any evidence of the fact, 
or whether the following are verit- 
able words of Linus : 


“Tn all things we must hope ; for 
nothing at all is hopeless. 

All things are easy unto God to 
perfect, and nothing is vain. 

Mark how all by struggle is 
controlled throughout. 
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Never arrives an end, while always 
having ends. 

What sort of source had this that 
is as it is? 

Immortal death so wraps all with 
mortality 

All corruptible dies, and what sub- 
sists doth alter its guise, 
With shows in circles of change 
and fashions of form— 
That veiled is the sight of the 
whole: it will be incorruptible. 
And ever-during, insomuch as it 
has reached what it is. 

The seventh day is of the good, 
the seventh is the birthday : 

Of the first things is the seventh, 
the seventh the consummation.” 





Tradition carries on his name as 
that of a song or lay, sung by a boy 
to the cithara, while the vintagers 
are at work. As the name has 
been found in Pheenicia, Cyprus, 
and Egypt, perhaps Linus is only 
a tradition & music; an embodi- 
ment of a soft, simple, plaintive 
melody. The Greek word ailinos 
which represents a crooning dirge, 
is said to be derived from a cry 
signifying Ah for me Linos. 

In our word “ linen” perhaps we 
have the clue to the origin of at 
least the name “Linus,” in the 
flaxen string of the cithara. 

Early Greek history is a singular 
compound of the poetically mythic 
with probable facts. Inachus from 
Pheenicia, who builds Argos, and 
Cecrops from Egypt, who institutes 
the Areopagus, stand in the list 
of early kings with Amphictyon, 
who is the offspring of a sort of 
Greek Noah. Cadmus introduces 
the alphabet from Pheenicia, 
Danaus brings a colony from 
Egypt, Minos brings from Crete 
laws that lasted a thousand years, 
and side by side with them is 
Eumolpus, reputed the son of 
Poseidon, the sea god. He migrates 
from Thrace to Attica, and is 
initiated into the Eleusinian 
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mysteries of the mother goddess of 
earthly plenty, Demeter, of which 
he becomes hierophant. Of the 
family of Eumolpus, whose descen- 
dants presided over the spiritual- 
istic mysteries and claimed from 
father to son the prophetic gift, 
was Museus the bard, placed at 
1426 B.c. in the Arundel marbles. 
From him, the servant of the 
muses, comes our word “ museum.” 
His words come down to us that 
for mortals of brief span of life 
the sweetest refuge is to sing. 

How often from heroic times, 
when life is heartily enjoyed, comes 
that undertone of lament for its 
shortness, and consciousness of 
necessity of a sturdy cheerfulness. 
In periods when the flower of 
national life seems overblown, 
the days are too full of surfeit for 
either young or old to cry so 
eagerly for more of them. 

The following are among 
fragments of Muszus : 


the 


“For ever Art than Strength 
better far.” 


In this single line, so trite in the 
midst of civilisation, we see the 
progress of a young community. 
The following is more significant 
of an ethical bent : 


“ Like as the fruitful earth 
duceth leaves 

Some on the ash 
others grow— 

Leaves of the race of men, they 


eddy too.” 


And the following shows the 
belief in an encompassing cloud of 
spiritual vicegerents of God as 
having to do with the direction 
of men, or perhaps marks the 
position held by the oracle in the 
religious idea of the time : 


pro- 





tree die while 


“ Gladly to hear what the immortal 
ones 

To men assigned, 
marks the brave.” 


from cowards 
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It is significant how in times of 
simplicity of life, when men are in 
the perfection of physical health, 
and, on a materialistic hypothesis, 
there would seem no reason to 
expect an under-current of mystery, 
the problem of life with its spiritual 
solution is yet ever present. 
Museus, though a priest, is a 
believer ; it is a most arrogant and 
absurd assumption that the pro- 
phetic leaders of men were always 
laughing in their sleeves, and 
practising deceits for a wage. A 
servant of the oracle, he proclaims 
that to live in blind revel of animal 
existence is cowardly; to open the 
eyes and ears, and face what gleams 
and whispers of destiny may be 
caught from the undying world in 
its relation with men, is the clearest 
sign that marks a noble and brave 
man. 

The name of Orpheus has so 
much allied with it, that we may 
fairly imagine it to have been 
borne by a line of hierophants, 
and to have been made _ to 
stand for the mystical legends of 
a cycle. Clement of Alexandria 
records the opinions of his time 
about the legend : ‘“‘ Onomacritus 
the Athenian, who is said to have 
been the author of the poems 
inscribed to Orpheus, is ascertained 
to have lived in the reign of the 
Pisistratide, about the fiftieth 
Olympiad {the early part of the 
6th century B.C.]; and Orpheus, 
who sailed with Hercules, was the 
pupil of Museus. Amphion pre- 
cedes the Trojan war by two gene- 
rations. . the Crateres of 
Orpheus are said to be the pro- 
duction of Zopyrus of Heraclea, 
and The Descent to Hades that of 
Prodicus of Samos. Ion of Chios 
relates . that Pythagoras 
ascribed certain works of his own 
to Orpheus. Epigenes, in his book 
respecting The Poetry ascribed to 
Orpheus, says that The Descent to 
Hades and the Sacred Discourse 
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were the production of Cecrops the 
Pythagorean ; and the Peplus and 
the Physics of Brontinus.” This 
account is very hearsay to us, since 
a very large number of the books 
which Clement cites are lost— 
probably having perished in the 
library in which he wrote. But 
the confused rumours point at least 
to an Orphic traditional lore which 
was familiar to Pythagoras. 

Plato refers to “what is called 
the Orphic life” as a discipline 
including among its tenets the 
doctrine of abstinence from all 
things that had life, which would 
point to a brotherhood of the 
Indian order, where bodily purifi- 
cation is an essential. The story 
of Triptolemus, the minister of the 
goddess Demeter, to whom Plato 
refers also as representing that 
period, is a legend showing a 
familiarity with speculation upon 
the relation of body and soul. 
Triptolemus is so favoured by the 
earth-mother, on a special ground 
of gratitude, that she feeds him 
with her own milk and places him 
on burning coals during the night 
to destroy the particles of mortality 
he had received from his parents. 
The natural mother, giver of that 
body which is being transformed, 
so marvels at the unearthly growth 
of her son, that she spies on 
Demeter and the process is dis- 
turbed. 

Of Orpheus the best known 
story is that of his descent into 
Hades. Having lost his wife, he 
gains, through the music of a lyre 
received from Apollo, an admission 
to the under-world, soothing even 
Cerberus, the dog-guardian of 
Hades, with his strain. The deities 
of that region consent to restore 
his lost bride, provided that on 
departing he forbears looking be- 
hind him until he exchanges their 
borders for those of earth. He 
promises, but either curiosity as to 
the process of the re-incarnation, or 
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his pent-up love for his wife yet 
unseen, or a doubt whether she is 
actually following him, presumably 
gets the better of him. He sees 
her, but it is only for a moment ; 
she vanishes in a dissolving vision, 
and can be found no more. 

Such stories as these it has been 
the fashion of late years to take as 
mythological representations of 
natural facts; and some of the 
simply poetic impersonations of 
Greek fable no doubt are to 
be so accounted for. But the 


theory has been run to death, and 
has been too much of a mere 
theory. 


When we find in Egypt, 
long before the rudest beginnings 
of Greec e, the religious doctrine of 
an under-world with its Typhonic 
beast, to which Cerberus corre- 
sponds, and find also in Aryan 
books accounts of a similar entry 
into Hades, we are bound to take 
such a Greek tradition as the above 
to be derived from these foreign 
sources, and to have been in its 
essence passed on from one priest 
to another as occult religious lore, 
rather than originating as the 
spontaneous outgrowth of anatural- 
istic poet. 

What Orpheus is said to have 
known must constitute the body of 
learning of a whole period at least. 
He is supposed to have left behind 
metric writings on theology and 
cosmogony, hymns, epigrams, trea- 
tises on agriculture, physics, astro- 
logy, precious stones, botany, 
chorography, medicine, laws, and 
matters relating to Argos. What 
we have now under his name is but 
little, and probably most, if not all 
of it, of later date than that of the 
Orphic tradition. In fact, to such 
critical minds as Aristotle, Cicero, 
and Suidas, it appeared probable 
that no single versicle certainly 
attributable to Orpheus was then 
jn existence. That there once were 
in existence true Orphic verses 
there seems little doubt; whether 
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the Pythagorean or Egyptian 

school fairly represented the origi- 

nals in what is given as Orphic it 

would be difficult to judge. The 

following are specimens : 

“T will utter to such as have the 
right, the doors 

Close ye forthwith on the profane!” 

or 

“ Close ye upon your ears, profane!” 

“ But thou, 

Hearken, Museus, son of light- 
bearing moon, 

For truth I will declare, and let not 
things 

That formerly your bosom cogitated 

Amerce you of dear life. But 
looking toward 

The word divine, hang closely over 
it, 

Keeping aright the heart’s percep- 
tive frame. 

Yea enter well the path without a 
turn, 

And gaze upon the universal King. 

He is one, self-proceeding; from 
the one 

Are all things born evolved; circling 
he acts 

Himself in them ; 
tal sees, 

But he sees all. 
his gifts, 

Evil come after good, and bloody 
war, 

And tearful 
mighty king 

There is none else, and him I may 
not see, 

For round about him is established 
cloud. 

Yea every mortal’s eyes a veil con- 
tain— 

A mortal pupil, powerless to per- 
ceive 

Zeus who hath 
Within the sky 

That is as brass, upon a golden 
throne 

Is he set firm, and lights upon the 
earth, 

And stretches a right hand beyond 
the sea, 


himself no mor- 


To mortals are 


Beside the 


Woes. 


guard o’er all. 
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Past ocean’s every side ; the moun- 
tains high 

Are of a tremble round, the rivers 
too, 

And depth of hoary and ccerulean 
sea.” 

Again : 

“ Ruler of Ether, Hades, Sea, and 
Land, 
Who with thy bolts 
strong-built home 
Dost shake; whom demons dread, 
and whom the throng 

Of gods do fear; whom, too, the 
fates obey, 

Relentless though they be. O 
deathless One, 

Our mother’s sire! whose wrath 
makes all things reel ; 

Who mov’st the winds and shroud’st 
in clouds the world, 

Broad Ether cleaving with thy 
lightning gleams,— 

Thine is the order ’mongst the 
stars, which run 

As thine unchangeable behests di- 
rect. 

Before thy burning throne the 
angels wait, 

Much-working, charged to do all 
things for men. 
Thy young spring shines, all 
pranked with purple flowers ; 
Thy winter with its chilling clouds 
assails ; 

Thine autumn noisy Bacchus dis- 
tributes. 

Decayless, deathless, by undying 
ones 

And none else utterable! 
god 

Over all gods by mighty fate, O 
come, 

Dread, invincible, vast, decayless 
one, 

Whom the blue ether as a chaplet 
crowns.” 

“From Zeus all things proceed, 
Zeus is both male 

And maid immortal, head and midst 
is he, 

Earth’s base and starry heaven’s, 
breath of all, 


Olympus’ 


Greatest 
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The force of tireless fire, the wide 
sea’s root, 

Sun and moon both, of all arch- 
fount and king, 

One force, one spirit, source im- 
mense of all.” 

These probably are much more 
modern than the date ascribed to 
Orpheus. Plato quotes a fragment 
or two, showing that there were 
Orphic collections existing in his 
day. The following shows the 
warm poetic mould into which the 
Greek mind was wont to pour its 
consciousness of the beautiful and 
mysterious processes of nature : 

“ Fair-flowing Ocean ’t 
first begin 
Marriage, and 
sister-kin.” 


was did 


wedded Tethys, 
The first lines quoted under the 
name of Orpheus are perhaps more 
likely to be authentic than the rest, 
as belonging to the period when 
religious rites were jealously 
guarded from any but the initiated. 
The great ones were few—princes 
who were the centre of the com- 
munity’s wealth, and had orna- 
ments and drinking vessels of gold, 
while the bulk of the people were 
in a state of almost savage sim- 
plicity, touched by bravery, poetry, 
and superstition. As the palace 
was inaccessible to the community, 
in whom the rich valuables might 
but awaken a passion of rapine, so 
was the shrine of religious studies 
also secluded, that no interloper 
should disturb the repose necessary 
for the commune of the priestesses 
with the invisible world, and that 
no one receiving truths within an 
unprepared mind should alarm the 
vulgar and destroy by force the 
only centres of profound wisdom. 
Thomas Taylor, the Platonist, in 
his study of Orpheus, very fairly 
shows that the hymns bearing the 
name were at least destined for use 
by a line of ministering priests. 
They are, in fact, sacrificial invoca- 
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tions, and show a personification 
of natural powers within a wide 
poetic pantheism, which has, with 
the enlightened worshipper at 
least,a monotheistic centre. Though 
nymphs, demons, the muses, the 
furies, the Fates 


“ Unchanged, aérial, wandering in 
the night, 
Untamed, invisible to mortal sight,” 


and dwelling by the Stygian river, 
in Pluto’s hidden realms, where 


“ White waters of the lake, 

Falling into the sea with silvery 
whirls, 

Burst from a fountain hid in 
depths of night,” 


are treated each and all as indi- 
vidual powers, and there is a host 
of powerful deities, to whom wor- 
ship is due, yet is Zeus—* multi- 
form deity ”"—within and at the 
back of all, the root and breath of 
all things. In this pervasive 
power even the subordinate deities 
share, as being manifestations of 
divinity. In the address to Heré 
we have an example of this rather 
complicated kind of pantheism : 


“All things producing, for the 
breath of life 

Without thee nothing knows: since 
thou, with all 

Thyself in wondrous sort commu- 
nicating, 

Art mixed with all.” 

In the invocation to Apollo, 
there is naturally a trace of the 
ancient sun-worship: ~ 

“ whose lucid eye 
Light-giving all things views . 
this plenteous earth, 
And ev’n beneath thro’ the dark 
womb of things, 
In night’s still, gloomy regions, and 
beyond 
Th’ impenetrable darkness set with 
stars.” 

Diana is addressed as “ great 
nurse of mortals, earthly and 
celestial,” “dread universal queen.” 
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Pallas, too, has universal attri- 
butes : 
“ wisdom to the good, 
And to the evil, madness: parent 
of war, 
And counsel: thou art male and 
female too : 
Multiform dragoness,famed enthu- 
siastic.” 


The goddess Demeter is the 
“giver of all things,” “supporter of 
all mortals”; blessing man with 
plenteous means of life, as 
mother Nature is yet. And in 
a personification of Nature as a 
deity we may see how a subordi- 
nate member of the Pantheon can 
be invested with universal attri- 
butes to the extent of a particular 
sphere of influence, without in- 
fringing upon the supreme unity 
of the Father of Gods. 

In the Orphic or pseudo-Orphic 
system we find, further, a lower 
range of divine personages having 
relation to human life, but not 
credited with the attribute of uni- 
versal sway. “The Divinity of 
Dreams” is addressed as follows : 


“Great source of oracles to human- 
kind, 

When stealing soft, and whispering 
to the mind, 

Through sleep’s sweet silence, and 
the gloom of night, 

Thy power awakes the intellectual 
sight, 

To silent souls the will of Heaven 
relates, 

And silently reveals their future 
fates.” 


Phanes or Protogonos, the ex- 
emplar of the universe, is a divine 
emanation, an eftulgence of the 
glory, and an express image of the 
substance, so to speak, of the 
Supreme. The Hebrew Angel of 
the Presence and the gnostic Logos 
are similar personifications of the 
powers and agencies of God. The 
First-Born is thus addressed: 


we 
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“© mighty first-begotten, hear my 
prayer, 

Twofold, egg-born, and wandering 
thro’ the air; 


’Tis thine from darksome mists to 
purge the sight, 

All-spreading splendour, pure and 
holy light.” 

Death is invoked in the same 
strain of poetical pantheism : 
“Thy sleep perpetual bursts the 

vivid folds 
By which the soul-attracting body 

holds.” 


Thomas Taylor finds in Porphyry 
an explanation of the meaning 
here, and bases a comment thereon 
in a style almost purely Buddhistic: 
“Though the body, by the death 
which is universally known, may 
be loosened from the soul, yet, 
while material passions and affec- 
tions reside in the soul, the soul 
will continually verge to another 
body, and as long as this inclination 
continues remain connected with 
body. But when, from the pre- 
dominance of an __ intellectual 
nature, the soul is separated from 
material affections, it is truly 
liberated from the body, though 
the body at the same time verges 
and clings to the soul, as to the 
immediate cause of its support.” 

The Homeric cycle of poems, 
whether the work of one or of a 
group of rhapsodists, is really the 
firstfruits of Greek literature. The 
Orphic writings claim to be earlier by 
some three to four centuries, and no 
doubt there was bardic tradition 
from the Argonautic times; but in 
all probability, in passing from the 
reputed Orphic remains to Homer, 
we pass up and not down the 
stream of time. 

Homer being in mass of a 
hearty and vivid naturalism, with 
what it has of the supernatural, 
clearly designed for the generality, 
whose superh bible it became, it 
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would seem that little attention 
is its due from the point of view 
of either theism or sublime ethics. 
Pagan polytheism, with the rude 
morals of a barbarous, if heroic 
time, this has by many been 
thought to be all to be expected 
from Homer. This, indeed, is to be 
found there, and many a contra- 
diction is to be found within that 
external polytheism, as well as 
many a questionable example in 
the sphere of morals. But there is 
more in Homer than this. We 
find, in Indian works meant for the 
people, instances where a_ bright 
narrative is designed as a thick 
coating of sugar for a small ethical 
pul. We find in Druidic tradition 
verses in which the memory is in- 
geniously cozened into taking up a 
morsel of moral counsel interlarded 
in the easiest and brightest of 
stanzas. The moral traditions of 
primitive peoples, by whom moral 
aphorisms are prized more highly 
than among the over-cultured and 
sceptical, are wont to be trans- 
mitted in the form of pithy sen- 
tentious maxims, which easily pass 
current amongst unstudious and 
simple folk and grow into a treasury 
of proverbial lore. 

The Homeric singers wrought 
in this fashion; and scattered over 
the writings that have come down 
to us are to be found by searching 
a number of little fragments, 
which, if gathered, would be re- 
cognised as an appreciable con- 
tribution to ethics. 

Mr. Gladstone goes further than 
this when he says: “ The morality 
of the Homeric man is founded on 
duty, not to the particular per- 
sonages of the Olympian system, 
but to the divinity, theos, or the 
gods in general, theoi. Sometimes 
to Zeus; not however as the mere 
head of the Olympian Court, but 
as heir-general to the fragments 
and relics of the old monotheistic 
traditions.” 
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It is becoming generally re- 
cognised that in all religions two 
forces have been at work: one 
that of the more spiritual minds 
in cleansing the vision of the 
mental eye that has turned toward 
God, and in the concentration and 
deepening of the impression of 
Heaven’s relation to us. The other 
force has been that of the un- 
awakened minds disintegrating and 
distorting all grand conceptions, 
splitting up large ideals into small, 
and requiring even minor abstrac- 
tions to be showily clothed as the 
necessary preliminary before at- 
tracting any heed. It is this com- 
plex force of popular demand and 
attempt to satisfy it that has led 
tothe absurd and self-contradictory 
mythologies of polytheism. In 
Egypt the gods, to all but the eyes 
that could penetrate beneath the 
mask, were lost in the multiplicity 
of stony images that once were 
living symbols. In Greece the 
art faculty absorbed a nation’s 
spiritual dreamings into beautiful 
visible forms, and tended to cloud 
the deep consciousness of the in- 
visible by bringing everything into 
the palpable and the external. 

Mr. Gladstone says again: “If 
Homer can be exhibited as the 
father of Greek letters in most of 
their branches, there is one great 
exception, which belongs to a later 
development. That exception was 
the philosophy of Greece; which 
seems to have owed its first incep- 
tion to the Asiatic contact estab- 
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lished after the great eastern 
migration. The absence of all 


abstract or metaphysical ideas 
from Homer is truly remarkable. 
Of all poets he is the most objec- 
tive, and the least speculative.” It 
is perfectly true that Homer is 
most poetically free from mystical 
obscurities, and that the formal 
philosophy of Greece began after 
his time; but we ought scarcely to 
deny to the Homeric cycle of 
ballads the possession of a fair 
quantity of the current coin of a 
simple philosophy. Indeed, in the 
following, the great Homeric 
scholar supplementsand so corrects 
his doctrine respecting Homer: 
“In this splendid work of art we 
trace the real elements of worship 
and of an ethical system, drawing 
its strength from obligations to an 
unseen Power ; toa plurality, which 
is also to a great extent an unity, 
and which rules the world. Lastly, 
while some portions of the scheme 
point us towards an earlier and 
also a ruder state, and others in the 
direction of a later and corrupt 
civilisation, a third portion reveals 
a primitive basis of monotheism, 
and ideas in connection with it, 
which seem to defy explanation, 
except when we compare them with 
the most ancient of the Hebrew 
traditions.” 

The consideration which we pur- 
pose giving to the ethical element 
in Homer, and to the philosophy of 
those that came after him, must be 
postponed to a succeeding paper. 
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THE TRAVELS OF RABBI 


Ir is a curious fact that, while we 
are fairly well acquainted with the 
geography of the ancient world, 
and still better with that of modern 
times, dating from the Reforma- 
tion, a great blank occurs in our 
knowledge about the period of the 
Middle Ages. The downfall of the 
Roman Empire and the occupation 
of Western Europe by barbarous 
nations, ignorant of even the ele- 
ments of civilised life, extinguished 
all scientific research. Many cen- 
turies elapsed before geography, 
which had to share the fate of the 
other sciences, was revived. The 
state of Europe at the time of the 
Crusades can only be dimly inferred 
from the romantic narratives and 
chronicles of the period that deal 
with the valiant deeds of the 
doughty knights. Travellers for 
business were probably but few in 
those days ; travellers for pleasure 
still fewer, if they existed at all; 
and such as there were were in all 
probability illiterate, and hence 
unable to comply with Bacon’s 
primary demand from a traveller, 
that he should keep a diary and 
register his observations. 

The most notable of all medizval 
travellers is, of course, Marco Polo. 
We should certainly have been 
great losers had he not recorded 
his adventures at the court of 
Kublai Khan, and we have at 
length passed the ignorant stage 
that sneers at or rejects all that 
seems strange and unwonted as 
mere fiction.. We have learnt to 
sift the valuable grain from the 
chaff without arrogantly tossing 
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away the whole as useless. Those 
were days when accurate knowledge 
was not so easily acquired, when 
verbal information had to be largely 
relied on, and the result was a 
strange commingling of fiction and 
fact. 

Besides Marco Polo, the name of 
Abdallatif is familiar as an 
Egyptian traveller to whom we owe 
the narrative of the failure that 
occurred in the Nile inundations 
towards the end of the twelfth 
century, when for a time can- 
nibalism was practised in the 
Delta. Then there was Rabbi 
Pethachia, of Ratisbon, who jour- 
neyed in the middle of that cen- 
tury. Pethachia was probably a 
rich man, impelled to travel by 
a strong desire to visit his dis- 
tant brethren and the graves of the 
Hebrew saints, an object quite in 
accordance with the spirit of the 
day. His narrative, which has 
come down to us much mutilated 
and abridged, is, for the period, 
copious in description, but his facts 
are not always accurate. To Edrisi 
we owe the first real geographical 
treatise, written for Roger IT., King 
of Sicily, and which for three cen- 
turies formed the basis of all geo- 
graphical knowledge. We have 
only one more name to add, that of 
Rabbi Benjamin of Tudela, and 
the scanty record of the period is 
substantially closed. Perhaps of 
all these travellers the name of this 
Jew is the least familiar—certainly 
not as familiar as that of Marco 
Polo, with whose narrative his 
Itinerary presents some striking 
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similarities, though he lived before 
him, and was consequently the first 
European who penetrated so far 
eastward. 

It is presumed by scholars that 
this Itinerary of Rabbi Ben- 
jamin shared the fate of Marco 
Polo’s travels in being abridged 
from the original journal by copy- 
ists and translators, and since no 
complete and genuine MS. has as 
yet been discovered, we are obliged 
to content ourselves with those that 
exist, fragmentary and imperfect 
though they are. The work, which 
was well known to the learned in 
the thirteenth, fourteenth, and 
fifteenth centuries, and had gained 
credit among Jews and Christians, 
was never printed until the six- 
teenth century, when an edition 
appeared at Constantinople, printed 
—as it had been written—in the 
Rabbinic character. This edition is 
extremely rare; the Bodleian pos- 
sesses an incomplete copy. In the 
seventeenth century the work was 
translated into Latin, and since 
then into French, English, Dutch 
and German. Probably few general 
readers have taken the trouble to 
peruse the quaint, brief utterances 
of this ancient Spanish Jew; and 
yet his narrative, for all the narrow 
space in which its information is 
compressed, by no means lacks 
interest, and will, we hope, be found 
to repay analysis. 

The first object of interest to us 
is naturally the writer himself. 
Little is known about him, and 
only by inference from the events 
named by him can we fix the exact 
date of his visit to various cities. 
He was a Spaniard, and lived 
before the Jews were persecuted 
and oppressed in the name of 
charity and love; indeed, in his 
day the Jews held a respected 
position in Christian Spain. They 
filled posts of honour and were 
permitted to bear arms and rank 
as knights. 


The Jewish congregation of 
Tudela, a little town on the Ebro, 
had even actively asserted their 
equality with the Christians and 
Mahommedans of the place, and 
possessed a military tower for their 
proper security. Rabbi Benjamin 
was a native of this town, and his 
birth must certainly have occurred 
in the early part of the twelfth 
century. The object of his travels 
is never stated by him, but it was 
probably of a mercantile character. 
His descriptions are such as a 
sober merchant, voyaging for his 
business, but observing besides, 
would be likely to give. This view 
is further confirmed by the accu- 
racy with which he notices the 
state of trade in the various places 
he visits. Besides this, it is very 
evident that Rabbi Benjamin 
endeavoured to become acquainted 
with the state of his brethren in 
the countries through which he 
passed. He sought out all the 
Jewish synagogues, and has re- 
corded the names of the various 
rabbis, the principal Jewish resi- 
dents, and the number of their 
congregations. Hence his narrative 
contains the fullest account extant 
of the state of the Jews in the 
twelfth century. He is accused, 
on insufficient grounds, of having 
overstated these numbers for the 
purpose of glorifying his nation, 
and the fidelity of his work has 
been impugned as having been 
written only for the purpose of 
celebrating his own people. That 
the writer was a pious Hebrew is 
very obvious, and a fact he never 
even attempts or seeks to disguise ; 
but why this fact should invalidate 
the veracity of a very plain, 
straightforward, and unimagina- 
tive Jewish merchant is not so 
obvious. It is highly probable 
that with his commercial objects 
he combined a curiosity similar to 
that of the Chinese traveller Fa- 
Hian, who early in the seventh 
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century visited India to investigate 
the condition of his Buddhist co- 
religionists. We do not, therefore, 
doubt his geographical accuracy, 
whenever he turns aside to make 
any statement of this nature. As 
Gibbon justly remarks, “ The 
errors and fictions of the Jewish 
rabbi are not a sufficient ground 
to deny the reality of his travels.” 
Moreover, Rabbi Benjamin is par- 
ticularly remarkable for his cau- 
tion; and it is here that the con- 
trast between him and Pethachia, 
between the commercial traveller 
and the tourist, is so amusingly 
marked, in parts where they have 
traversed the same ground. So 
cautious indeed is Rabbi Ben- 
jamin, that he draws a careful dis- 
tinction between “ what he heard” 
and “what he saw.” Considering 
the state of knowledge at the time 
when he wrote, the marvel is not 
at the fables and fictions that have 
crept into his narrative, but that 
these are so few and that the whole 
is distinguished by such accuracy 
and sobriety. 

It has been computed that the 
Itinerary refers toa period extend- 
ing over about fourteen years, 
falling between the second and 
third crusade—probably from 1159 
to 1173. Tibet appears to have 
been the furthest goal of the 
rabbi’s journey. He probably thus 
combined the object of a pil- 
grimage with his commercial pur- 
poses. Jerusalem and Bagdad 
were to Jews what Mecca is to 
the Mahommedan. Jerusalem was 
the city of their hopes, while 
Bagdad was in those days the seat 
of the last princes of the Jewish 
nation; for the eastern Jews at 
that time enjoyed, to some extent, 
the right of self-government. 

Now, so mutilated, incomplete, 
or abridged is the Itinerary of 
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Rabbi Benjamin, that we might 
even have remained ignorant of 
his name, but for a preface written 
by some later hand, whose authen- 
ticity has never been doubted. It 
embodies all known to us of our 
traveller. 

“This book,”* so runs the pre- 
face, “ contains the report of Rabbi 
Benjamin, the son of Jonah of 
blessed memory, of Tudela in the 
kingdom of Navarre. This man 
travelled through many and distant 
countries, as related in this account, 
and wrote down in every place 
whatever he saw or what was told 
him by men of integrity, whose 
names were known in Spain. Rabbi 
Benjamin also mentions some of 
the principal men in the places he 
visited, and when he returned he 
brought this report along with him 
to the land of Castile in the year 
933 (1173). 

“The above-mentioned Rabbi 
Benjamin was a man of wisdom and 
understanding, and of much infor- 
mation; and, after strict inquiry, 
his words were found to be true 
and correct, for he was a true man.” 

Then follows the diary : 

“ T first set out from the city of 
Saragossa, and proceeded down the 
river Ebro to Tortosa,” says Rabbi 
Benjamin, thus plunging into 
medias res, and stating neither date 
nor mode of conveyance, though in 
this instance it can be inferred. 
That he does not mention his means 
of locomotion is to be regretted, 
but he is always careful to tell us 
how many days’ journey the places 
he visits lie apart. Two days’ 
journey, he tells us, brought him 
from Tortosa to Tarragona, that 
most ancient city of Spain, which is 
supposed to have been built by the 
Pheenicians, and whose Cyclopean 
remains evidently impressed the 
Rabbi, though he only notes down 


* We have throughout availed ourselves of A. Asher’s translation of the Hebrew text 
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the fact of their existence with 
the unpretentious solemnity that 
characterises his narrative. Two 
more days brought him to Barce- 
lona. “The city, though small, is 
handsome; and is situated on the 
seashore. Merchants resort thither 
for goods from all parts of the 
world—from Greece, from Pisa, 
Genoa, and Sicily, from Alexandria 
in Egypt, from Palestine and the 
adjacent countries.” Four days 
anda half brings him to Narbonne; 
this journey must have been per- 
formed by sea. Narbonne would 
appear to have been a place of re- 
pute among the Jews of that time, 
in consequence of the study of the 
Law carried on there, which spread 
thence over all countries. Rabbi 
Celonymos (honourable name) is 
mentioned as a teacher of great 
distinction, “and a descendant of 
the house of David,” adds R. 
Benjamin, “ as proved by his pedi- 
gree.” This latter addendum is 
characteristic of our author’s cau- 
tion. The weakness of boasting of 
noble descent would appear to be 
as old as the world, and Davidites, 
or descendants of the house of 
David, were naturally held in espe- 
cial reverence as the tribe whence 
the Messiah should issue. In con- 
sequence of exterminating wars and 
the dispersion, the records of the 
old families had been often lost, and 
spurious pedigrees grew by no 
means uncommon. This man’s 
pedigree seems, however, to have 
satisfied R. Benjamin as to its 
genuineness, and a remark he goes 
on to make concerning him gives a 
striking picture of the political 
state of the French Jews of that 
time, which was apparently by no 
means as favourable as that of their 
Spanish brethren. “This man 
holds landed property from the 
sovereigns of the country of which 
nobody can deprive him by force.” 
The permission to hold property 
in land was evidently granted as a 
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favour, and the protection of the 
ruler required, in order to shelter 
the Israelites from those who were 
then, as now, jealous of their supe- 
rior wealth. They cannot, how- 
ever, have laboured under any 
crushing restrictions, as was the 
case in later times. Both at Semel 
and Beaucaire the Jews presided 
over a university, where they taught 
Scriptural and Talmudic learning ; 
and at Bourg de St. Gilles, a place 
of pilgrimage to pious Christians, 
who here visited the shrine of St. 
Agidius (St. Giles), a Jew was one 
of the household officers of Ray- 
mond, the Prince of Toulouse, who 
took soactive a part in the Crusades. 
We are very fond of vaunting our 
superior toleration as opposed to 
that of the dark ages, but when we 
meet with statements like these we 
are forced to pause and consider 
whether we have really advanced 
so much in this, the greatest of all 
social virtues. 

From Marseilles our author took 
ship for Genoa, a journey then of 
about four days, where he only 
found two Jewish residents. Genoa 
was at the time engaged in one of 
its numerous wars with Pisa. 
“ Pisa,” he tells us, “is of very 
great extent, containing about ten 
thousand houses, from which war 
is carried on in times of civil com- 
motion. All the inhabitants are 
brave, no king nor prince rules over 
them, the supreme authority being 
vested in senators chosen by the 
people.” Only twenty Jewish resi- 
dents were discovered here; at 
Lucca there were forty, but in 
Rome, to which a six days’ journey 
brought our author, matters stood 
well with his Hebrew brethren. 
He found two hundred Jews living 
there, much respected and exempt 
from tribute. Those were not the 
days when 

“Rome made amends for Calvary !” 


the days of the Ghetto, the badge 
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of shame, or the annual Christian 
sermon at which the Jews were 
driven like cattle to attend, and 
sundry wretched ones suffered 
themselves to be converted time 
after time in consideration of a 
few pieces of silver; Christian 
attentions abolished by Pius IX. 
These were the days of Pope 
Alexander ITI., the wise and firm 
pontiff who resisted Frederic 
Barbarossa, and supported the 
Lombard League. He was ex- 
ceedingly well disposed towards 
the Hebrews; many of them were 
officers in his service, and a Rabbi 
was actually steward of his house- 
hold, and minister of his private 
property. In the third General 
Council of the Lateran, Alexander 
accorded to them yet further 
privileges, notwithstanding some 


obstinate resistance evinced by 
various divines attending the 
assembly. The only restriction 
imposed on them was a 
prohibition against keeping 
Christian servants. No wonder 


Rabbi Benjamin was pleased at 
the condition of his Roman 
brethren ; no wonder that Jews 
honour the memory of this Pope, 
and that on his return from the 
exile into which he had been 
forced by the pretension of the 
anti-Pope, they went out in pro- 
cession to meet him, bearing flags 
and the roll of the law. It would 
appear that R. Benjamin’s visit 
occurred soon after this event. 

At Rome our author went to 
see some of its sights, besides 
visiting the Hebrew congregations. 
It is not said how long he stayed, 
but his visits in most places were 
brief, which once more supports 
the idea that they were prompted 
by business, and not by pleasure. 
After recording that Rome is 
divided into two parts by the 
Tiber, he narrates that “ the city 
contains numerous buildings and 
structures entirely different from 
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all other buildings on the face of 
the earth. The extent of ground 
covered by ruined and inhabited 
Rome amounts to four and twenty 
miles.” He then proceeds to 
mention a few of its wonders, and 
finally winds up as though wearied 
out, “ Rome contains many other 
remarkable buildings and works, 
the whole of which nobody can 


enumerate.” The list of those 
which he does enumerate shows 
a quaint mixture of fact 


and absurdity ; but in those days 
even Romans knew so little 
regarding the monuments of their 
city, and even the learned, as 
shown by Gibbon, gave credence 
to such fantastic myths, that a 
charge of excessive credulity can 
hardly be brought against this 
simple Jewish traveller. Besides, 
ought we to say anything, who 
know how much even the modern 
tourist absorbs? R. Benjamin 
tells us that, “In the outskirts of 
Rome is the palace of Titus who 
was rejected by three hundred 
senators in consequence of his 
having wasted three years in the 
conquest of Jerusalem, which task, 
according to their will, he ought to 
have accomplished in two years.” 
Now, the so-named ruins R. 
Benjamin doubtless saw, and the 
story was told him. He also 
visited the hall of the palace of 
Vespasian ; the “ large place of 
worship called St. Peter of Rome, 
and the large palace of Julius 
Cesar.” He was shown a cave 
wherein he was told Titus hid the 
vessels of the Temple of Jerusalem, 
and another cave that was said to 
hold the bones of the ten Jewish 
martyrs, teachers of the Mishna, 
who suffered violent death about 
the time of Hadrian. At San 
Giovanni in Porta Latina he was 
shown the two copper pillars that 
had been constructed by Solomon, 
whose name they bore engraved, 
and the Jews in Rome told him 
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that every year, about the 9th of 
Ab, the time of the destruc- 
tion of both temples at Jerusalem, 
these pillars sweated so much 
that the water ran down from 
them. Outside San Giovanni 
Laterano he notes a statue of 
Constantine, cast in copper, of 
which man and horse are gilt. 
Can this have been the equestrian 
statue of Marcus Aurelius, which 
occupied this site in the twelfth 
century, until it was removed by 
Michael Angelo to its present posi- 
tion on the Campidoglio ? 

From Rome Rabbi Benjamin 
proceeded to Caprera, a four days’ 
journey. Here he found three 
hundred Jews, and among them 
many very wise men of universal 
fame whose names he then pro- 
ceeds to give in accordance with 
his custom. “ This large city,” he 
tells us, “was built by King 
Capis ; the town is elegant, but the 
water is bad and the country un- 
healthy.” Naples is rapidly dis- 
missed, it is evident our author had 
no eye for scenery. There were 
five hundred Jews here, and this 
appears to have pleased him more 
than the bay or the sky. He 
records, however, that the city is 
very strongly fortified. Here at 
Naples occurs the first passage that 
shows some confusion, leading one 
to suppose it was either wrongly 
transcribed or that R. Benjamin 
is here only recording “what he 
heard.” He speaks of Pozzuoli 
and Sorrento as one and the same 
place ; and, as he does not mention 
the name of any Jews resident 
there, it seems doubtful whether 
he did visit either of the places he 
or his editors have commingled in- 
geniously. The passage deserves 
quotation for its amusing mixture 
of fact and fiction. 

“From thence to Pozzuoli or 
Sorrento, a large city built by 
Tsintsan Hadar’eser, who fled in 
fear of King David, of blessed 
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memory. The city has been 
inundated in two spots by the sea. 
Even to this day you may see the 
streets and towers of this submerged 
city. A hot spring, which issues 
forth from under ground, produces 
the oil called petroleum, which is 
collected upon the surface of the 
water and used in medicine. There 
are also the hot baths, provided 
from hot subterranean springs, 
which here issue from under 
ground. Two of these baths are 
situated on the sea-shore, and 
whoever is afflicted with any 
disease generally experiences great 
relief, if not certain cure, from the 
use of these waters. During the 
summer season all persons afflicted 
with complaints flock thither from 
the whole of Lombardy. From 
this place a man may travel fifteen 
miles by a causeway under the 
mountains. This way was con- 
structed by King Romulus, the 
founder of Rome, who feared 
David, King of Israel, and Joab his 
general, and constructed buildings 
both upon and under the moun- 
tains.” 

Salerno was personally visited, 
and hence the account of it is more 
matter of fact. The traveller duly 
emphasizes its claim to distinction 
as “the principal medical university 
of Christendom.” Amalfi, half a 
day distant, impressed him with its 
commercial activity. The city had 
certainly by this time lost some of 
its splendour, having been pillaged 
by the Pisans in 1135, but the 
catastrophe so graphically related 
by Petrarch, which deprived it of 
its harbour and maritime im- 
portance, had not yet occurred, and 
Amalfi was still a place of con- 
siderable mark, a fact hard to 
realise nowadays, when we visit 
this tiny town squeezed in its 
rocky fastnesses, with its popula- 
tion of beggars. Yet up to a certain 
point R. Benjamin’s description 
obtains to this day. 
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“The Christian population of 
this country is mostly addicted to 
trade, they do not till the ground, 
but buy everything for money, 
because they reside on high moun- 
tains and upon rocky hills; fruit 
abounds, however, the land being 
well supplied with orchards, vine- 
yards, olive groves and gardens. 
Nobody dares wage war with 
them.” 

Our author now made his way 
across the peninsula to Trani, a 
journey that took him six days, and 
must therefore have been fairly 
rapid, seeing he stopped at various 
places on the way, and visited the 
Jewish congregations who mustered 
in good numbers, considering the 
size of the various towns. He 
speaks of Trani as a large and 
handsome town, where all the 
pilgrims bound for Jerusalem were 
wont to assemble on account of the 
convenience of its port. Here he 
found a goodly congregation of 
Jews. To this day Trani aes 
several synagogues dating back to 
these times, and affords many in- 
dications of the former prosperity 
and importance of the place. One 
day’s journey brought R. Benjamin 
to St. Nicholas di Bari, and it is 
difficult to identify this, now the 
most important commercial town 
in Apulia, with a large city which 
was destroyed by King William of 
Sicily. The place still lies in ruins, 
and contains neither Jewish nor 
Christian inhabitants; but the 
facts tally with history. Ina day 
and a half R. Benjamin struck 
across the land to Taranto. The 
Greek element evidently still pre- 
vailed in his days, since he speaks 
of the inhabitants as Greeks. Re- 
turning to Brindisi and proceeding 
thence to Otranto, now an insig- 
nificant fishing town, but then a 
favourite point of embarkation, our 
author crossed in two days to 
Corfu. Here he only discovered 
one Jew, who was a dyer by pro- 
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fession. It is a singular circum- 
stance that wherever Rabbi Ben- 
jamin in his travels finds the 
numbers of the Jews small, either 
ten, sufficient to form a synagogue, 
and to be allowed to say the great 
prayers, or less, their occupation is 
always that of dyers. Can it be 
argued from this that any stigma 
was attached in those days to this 
trade ? 

Two more days’ journey by sea 
brought him to Arta, which he 
names as the confine of the 
empire of Manuel, King of Greece. 
Anatolica, Gatras, Lepanto are 
then successively visited ; and it 
reads comically to hear not the 
slightest classical allusion, to find 
a traveller search of nothing 
save the various Jews resident in 
each place. At Crissa he found 
two hundred Jews living by them- 
selveson Mount Parnassus, carrying 
on agriculture upon their own 
land and property, a most remark- 
able fact, as the Jews rarely or 
never affect agriculture, so much so 
that Porson, in conversation with 
Rogers, noted the excuse of the 
steward (Luke xvi., 3), “I cannot 
dig, to beg I am ashamed,” as a 
peculiarly Jewish excuse, adding 
“Who, from that day to this, has 
seen a Jew who was a beggar or an 
agriculturist?”’ There can there- 
fore have been no _ oppressive 
restrictions on the Jews in the 
Greece of those days. Indeed, our 
author seems to have found their 
condition prosperous throughout 
the dominion. At Thebes he 
speaks of two thousand Jewish 
inhabitants, who were the most 
eminent manufacturers of silk and 
purple cloth in all Greece. 

What probably attracted them 
in such numbers was the fact 
recorded by Gibbon, that all 
persons employed on the workman- 
ship of parchment, silk, and 
purple, as well as the mariners of 
the Peloponessus, were exempted 
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from personal taxation, a law in 
which some symptoms of a liberal 
policy may be traced. 

At Zeitun Potamo our author 
touches on the confines of Walachia, 
in the then geographical accep- 
tation of the term, and speaks of its 
population in a manner that shows 
how civilisation has not progressed 
too rapidly in these regions. “ The 
people,” he says, “are nimble as 
deer, and descend from their 
mountains into the plains of 
Greece, committing robberies and 
making booty. Nobody ventures 
to make war upon them, nor can 
any king bring them to submission; 
and they do not profess the 
Christian faith. Their names are 
of Jewish origin, and some even 
say they have been Jews, which 
nation they call‘ brethren.’ When- 
ever they meet an Israelite they 
rob, but never kill him, as they do 
the Greeks.” 

At Salonica he met with the 
largest Jewish population after 
Thebes ; but he here notes that they 
were “much oppressed and live by 
the exercise of handicrafts.” A 
certain rabbi is spoken of as being 
appointed provost of the resident 
Jews by the king’s command. This 
probably corresponds to a similar 
charge held by a Jew in the reign 
of King John who obtained a 
charter as ‘“ Presbyter omnium 
judeorum totius Angle.” 

From Abydos the traveller jour- 
neyed in five days across the moun- 
tains to Constantinople, of which 
he has left a detailed account that 
evinces keen observation. 

Imanuel Commenus reigned at 
that time, and it is even probable 
that R. Benjamin was an eye- 
witness of the public rejoicings 
that took place in honour of the 
emperor’s marriage with Maria, 
daughter of the Prince of 
Antioch, which took place at 
Christmas time, 1161. He cer- 
tainly speaks of public games at 
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the Hippodrome held on the birth- 
day of Jesus, the Nazarene, which 
were carried on in the presence of 
the king and queen. On this 
occasion, he tells, might be seen 
representatives of all the nations 
that inhabit the world, surpassing 
feats of jugglery, and sports of 
lions, bears, leopards, wild asses, 
and birds that have been trained to 
fight each other. 

His account of the court and 
mode of government, as well as of 
the trade carried on in Con- 
stantinople, is confirmed by 
Gibbon: “Great stir and bustle 
prevails at Constantinople in con- 


sequence of the conflux of many 


merchants who resort thither, both 
by land and sea, from all parts of 
the world for purposes of trade. 
Merchants from Babylon and from 
Mesopotamia, from Media and 
Persia, from Egypt and Palestine, 
as well as from Russia, Hungary, 
Patzinakia, Budia, Lombardy, 
and Spain are met with here, and 
in this respect the city is equalled 
only by Bagdad, the metropolis of 
the Mahometans.” 

R. Benjamin further describes 
in detail the palace of the Emperor 
and St. Sophia, “the metropolitan 
seat of the Pope of the Greeks who 
is at variance with the Pope of 
Rome.” It would appear, accord- 
ing to Gibbon, that the hatred 
between the Greek and Latin 
Churches was peculiarly manifest 
during our traveller’s sojourn, 
which seems probable, as he does 
not generally trouble himself to re- 
mark on Christian schismatics. Of 
the splendours of King Imanuel’s 
palace the Crusaders were never 
weary of dilating; the throne of 
Commenus was the special subject 
of their admiration, as it is that of 
R. Benjamin’s. 

Indeed, our author, not easily 
excited, as we have seen, is lost in 
amazement at all the riches of the 
Byzantine city. He tells how the 
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tribute collected at Constantinople 
every year, from all parts of Greece, 
fills many towers. It consisted of 
silks, purple cloths, and gold; 
while the revenue arising from the 
rents of hostelries and bazaars and 
the duties paid by merchants 
arriving by land and sea amounted 
daily to upwards of twenty thou- 
sand florins. 

Gibbon, bewailing (chap. 53) the 
difficulty of justly estimating the 
revenue of the Greek empire, 
quotes this passage concerning the 
amount of money daily paid into 
Constantinople, and then remarks : 

“In all pecuniary matters the 
authority of a Jew is doubtless 
respectable ; but as the 365 days 
would produce a yearly income 
exceeding seven millions ste rling, 
I am tempted to retrench at least 
the numerous festivals of the Greek 
calendar.” But he does not deny 
that this wealth, of which the 
Rabbi speaks, was exceedingly 
great. 

“The Greeks who inhabit the 
country are extremely rich, and 
possess great wealth of gold and 
precious stones. They dress in 
garments of silk, ornamented with 
gold and other valuable materials ; 
they ride upon horses, and in their 
appearance they are like princes. 
The country is rich, producing all 
sorts of delicacies as well as abun- 
dance of bread, meat, and wine, 
and nothing upon earth equals 
their wealth. They are well skilled 
in the Greek sciences, and live 
comfortably, ‘every man under 
his own vine and his own fig tree.’ 
The Greeks hire soldiers of all 
nations, whom they call barbarians, 
for the purpose of carrying on 
their wars with the Sultan of the 
Thogarmin, who are called Turks. 
They have no martial spirit them- 
selves, and, like women, are unfit 
for warlike enterprises.” 

Among these foreign mercenaries 
Gibbon mentions a colony of 
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English who fled from the yoke of 
the Norman conqueror, and pre- 
served till the last age of the 
empire “the inheritance of spotless 
loyalty and the use of the English 
tongue.” The emperor had need 
of these warlike barbarians, who 
were said to come from Thule. 
The term of reproach, “ effeminate 
Greeks,” was already current, and 
throughout his reign he was 
harassed by the Turks, who were 
at that time victoriously carrying 
Mahommedanism into Europe, an 
event of which we are still reaping 
the fruits. 

The condition of the Jews at 
Constantinople was indifferent. 
They were not permitted to dwell 
in the city with the Greeks. but 
were banished to the suburb of 
Pera, at present the foreign 
quarter. Hence they could reach 
the metropolis by water only, 
whenever they wished to visit it for 
purposes of trade. They numbered 
over two thousand. Many of these 
manufactured silk cloths, others 
were merchants; most of them 
were extremely rich, but no Jew 
was allowed to ride upon a horse, 
excepting one of them, Rabbi 
Sh’lomo, who was the _ king’s 
physician, and by whose influence 
the Jews enjoyed many privileges 
even in their state of oppression. 
For here, at Constantinople, the 
sons of Israel were liable to be 
beaten in the streets and forced to 
submit to many indignities. 
“But,” adds our author, “they 
are rich, good, benevolent, and 
religious men, who bear the mis- 
fortunes of exile with humility.” 

The islands were next visited. 
At Chios our author remarks on 
the growth of the mastic trees 
(Pistacia lentiscus). To this day 
the island is noted for its fertility 
in mastic, whose collection occupies 
the greater portion of its popula- 
tion. At Cyprus he discovered a 
set of heretic Jews, Epicureans, 
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who roused his anger, and whom, 
he says, the Jews excommunicate 
everywhere. Here he took ship 
for the nearest point of the conti- 
nent of Asia Minor, Corycus, which 
he names “-the frontier of Armenia, 
and the confine of the empire of 
Toros, King of the Mountains”—a 
remark that again approximately 
fixes a date, since Toros did not 
establish himself upon the throne 
of his ancestors until the accession 
of Commenus. 

At Antioch R. Benjamin was 
greatly impressed with the strength 
of the fortifications, and also the 
method whereby the city was 
supplied with water—namely, by 
subterranean aqueducts, probably 
some system greatly resembling 
our own. It must have had pecu- 
liar features in those days, since 
William of ‘Tyre, speaking of 
Antioch, also notes that “ its water 
is distributed at certain houses by 
remarkably curious and ingenious 
machines.” The Jews of this place 
were glass manufacturers. 

Four days’ journey from Antioch 
dwelt the sect known as the 
Assassins, of whom the Jewish 
traveller has given an elaborate 
account, which has been corrobo- 
rated by the learned. He speaks 
of them as following their own 
prophet, known as their Old Man, 
in Leu of Mahomet, and as being 
at war with the Christians, and of 
their country as eight days’ journey 
in extent. William of Tyre esti- 
mates their numbers as_ sixty 
thousand. 

About twenty miles from Sidon 
he notices another heathen sect, 
the Druses. Their religious tenets, 
which embrace transmigration and 
also encourage licentiousness, do 
not appear to have changed sub- 
stantially from those times to 
these ; they still, as then, inhabit 
the mountains. “This their way 
is their folly,’ remarks the Rabbi, 
employing a favourite quotation of 
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his whenever he comes across any 
manifestation of religious eccen- 
tricity quite beyond his sphere of 
comprehension. 

Of the beauty of Tsour, or Tyre, 
he speaks with rapture, and he adds 
that from its walls may be seen the 
remains of “Tyre the Crowned,” 
which was inundated by the sea. 
The new town is as commercial as 
its predecessor; traders resort to 
it from all parts. The port has no 
equal on earth; it is guarded by 
towers, and at night an iron chain 
is drawn across the harbour mouth 
for protection. ‘“ In this excellent 
place” resided about four hundred 
Jews. “They are manufacturers 
of the far-renowned Tyrian glass 
and shipowners.” This latter cir- 
cumstance he emphasises as some- 
thing peculiar, which indeed it 
must have been in those days, for 
even now Jewish shipowners are 
rare, though the Jews are the 
most influential merchants in the 
world. 

A days’ journey brought him to 
Acre, whose importance to the 
Christians, as their principal place 
of embarkation for pilgrims to 
Jerusalem, he notices. Under 
Mount Carmel he was shown many 
Jewish sepulchres, probably the 
caverns inhabited by the early 
monks, and which may in former 
times have afforded sepulture to 
the Jews, and near the summit the 
cavern of Elijah. ‘Two Christians,” 
he says, “have built a place of 
worship near this site,” and he 
avers it to be the situation of the 
altar built by Elijah after he had 
confuted the priests of Baal. We 
do not gather whether there were 
such torments as _ professional 
guides in Rabbi Benjamin’s days ; 
but a modern traveller states that 
the guides are very careful that 
visitors should behold the very 
stones wherewith Elijah repaired 
the altar of the Lord, and that in 
course of time these stones have 
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become exceedingly profitable and 
productive. 

Cesarea he identifies as Gath of 
the Philistines. In his day the 
city was very elegant and beauti- 
ful, having been embellished by 
Herod, who spent twelve years 
over its adornment, and then 
named it Cesarea in honour of the 
Emperor. Thence he passed in- 
land, and visited Gerizim and 
Ebal, the mountains of blessings 
and cursings, where he found a 
colony of Samaritans who observed 
the Mosaic law in their own syna- 
gogue, and of whom he speaks 
with the righteous contempt pious 
Jews felt for this race, who had 
intermarried with the heathens 
and regarded Jehovah as only the 
chief of several gods. “ For the 
Jews have no dealings with the 
Samaritans.” And, as the quarrels 


of the household are ever the 
bitterest, so was this feeling 


between Jews and Samaritans to 
which R. Benjamin here gives 
vent; for, since the Jews held it 
essential there should be but one 
altar of Jehovah, this temple built 
on Mount Gerizim was an object 
of peculiar horror to them. This 
feeling is evinced in the incident of 
Jesus’s visit to a Samaritan village 
(Luke ix., 51—56 ; John iv., 5—26), 
when the inhabitants refused to 
let him rest there because he was 
voyaging to Jerusalem, the seat of 
the rival temple. 

A few more days’ journey, and 
our traveller found himself in 
Jerusalem. Even here, in the city 
of his fathers, he betrays no 
enthusiasm. He speaks of the 
city as small, strongly fortified, and 
inhabited by peoples of all tongues. 
In one corner dwelt two hundred 
Jews. These rented the dye - 
house from the King, and the 
exclusive privilege of carrying on 
this trade was accorded to them. 
The Jews had been liberally 
murdered by the Crusaders in the 
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name of the religion of love; and it 
is supposed that R. Benjamin may 
have over-estimated their numbers. 
R. Pethachia speaks of only one 
Jew at Jerusalem, a dyer, who paid 
a heavy tax to be permitted to 
remain there. R. Benjamin men- 
tions the hospitals of the knights, 
the Mahommedan mosque, and 
“the large place of worship called 
Sepulchre, and containing the 
sepulchre of that man.” He com- 
plains that the Christians despoil 
the Jewish cemeteries, using the 
inscribed stones to build their 
houses. On the road to Bethlehem 
he was shown the grave of Rachel, 
constructed of eleven stones, cor- 
responding to the tribes, and 
covered by a cupola; and every 
Jew who passed it inscribed his 
name on one of the stones. R. 
Pethachia has left a far more 
detailed account of this place, 
which is held in veneration by 
Christians and Turks. He tells a 
marvellous legend how one of the 
stones, forcibly removed, found its 
way back repeatedly to the sacred 
spot, and how there was no stone 
for Benjamin, because he was born 
at Rachel’s death. An incidental 
remark of R. Benjamin’s that the 
country abounds with springs and 
rivulets marks the curious change 
that has taken place in the phy- 
sical features of the land, since this 
tract is now peculiarly arid. At 
Hebron, the reputed sepulchre of 
the fathers was visited. Here, it 
appears, was an outer and an inner 
cave, for both R. Pethachia and R. 
Benjamin state that, for an extra 
fee, the keepers of the cave opened 
a door that admitted to the real 
sepulchre, and both declare that 
this privilege was only accorded to 
Jews. R. Pethachia relates that 
such a storm-wind blew within 
that it extinguished the lights, but 
R. Benjamin describes the interior 
asa cave wherein a lamp burned 
continually, and where could. be 
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seen vessels filled with the bones 
of Israelites, who were brought 
thither from afar in the pious 
belief that burial in the land of 
Palestine was sufficient to do away 
with all the sins committed in life. 
To convey the remains of friends 
hither was deemed a meritorious 
action. 

Our author now mentions several 
spots of which he has heard in the 
neighbourhood. Ascalon was his 
goal—an important commercial 
place, where he met merchants 
from all parts. Thence he pro- 
ceeded by the most direct route to 
Damascus, another place of com- 
mercial importance, touching at 
Tiberias, where he speaks of the 
falls of the Jordan and the hot 
natural springs. Passing by Dan, 
“the confines of the land of Israel 
towards the hinder sea,” two days’ 
journey brought him to Damascus. 
Even he breaks forth into some 
admiration at sight of the beauty- 
famed city, of which the saying 
went: “If Paradise be on earth, 
then Damascus is the Paradise; 
and if it be in heaven, then 
Damascus is opposite on the 
earth.” He names it as the frontier 
town of the King of the Thoga- 
min, vulgarly cailed Turks; and 
here again he notices the fact of 
water being conducted by pipes 
into the houses of the principal 
inhabitants. 

Damascus was at the time the 
seat of the University of Palestine, 
which had formerly been in Jeru- 
salem, but had been dispersed by 
the Crusaders. This, and the con- 
siderable trade carried on with all 
countries, naturally attracted large 
numbers of Jews to the city. 

R. Benjamin then visited Baal- 
bek, probably rather on account of 
the many mills that worked there 
than for its buildings, whose enor- 
mous size he notes, and also the 
popular belief that buildings con- 
structed of such huge stones could 
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only have been erected by the help 
of Ashmedai. He ascribes its 
origin to Solomon, as well as Pal- 
myra, “built of equally large 
stones.” Here he found two thou- 
sand warlike Jews, waging feud 
with the Christians, and aiding 
their neighbours the Mahomme- 
dans, a circumstance confirmed by 
other writers. Hence he proceeded 
to Aleppo, where he was impressed 
with the fortifications, and then cut 
across to Mosul, situated on the 
Tigris, and at that time connected 
by a bridge with Nineveh. “It 
lies in ruins,” is his curt comment, 
“but there are numerous inhabited 
villages and small townships on its 
site.” 

The synagogue that stood upon 
the sepulchre of Ezekiel greatly 
interested our author. The sepul- 
chre of this prophet, held in equal 
regard by Jews and Mahommedans, 
has been for ages a place of pilgrim- 
age. This was particularly the 
case at the season of the new year 
and the Day of Atonement, when 
the Jews resorted thither from all 
parts, and the concourse of 
pilgrims was often so great that 
their temporary abodes covered 
many miles of ground. This 
gathering attracted Arabian mer- 
chants, who held fairs here on the 
occasion of this great conflux of 
people, much as similar markets 
were held in the vicinity of Euro- 
pean places of pilgrimage. A large 
house was attached to the sanc- 
tuary, which contained many old 
MSS., it being the custom that 
whoever died childless bequeathed 
his books to the sepulchre. It was 
also customary to deposit treasures 
for safety’s sake, thus employing 
the sanctity of the site as a bank, 
a not unusual occurrence in ancient 
days. R. Pethachia’s credulity is 
at this spot in curious opposition 
to that of our less imaginative 
writer, who only narrates facts, 
while Pethachia recounts as vera- 
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cious a number of legends attached 
to this sacred site, such as that the 
entrance was so low that visitors 
had to crawl in, but that at the 
Feast of Tabernacles it enlarged of 
itself so that it could be entered on 
camel-back. From the large sums 
of money deposited on the grave 
the synagogue was kept in repair, 
orphans were endowed with mar- 
riage portions, and destitute dis- 
ciples supported. R. Pethachia 
relates how he strewed gold and 
grains of gold upon the tomb, and 
if there were many like him the 
sepulchre of Ezekiel must indeed 
have been richly endowed. 

From this point it is not easy to 
follow our author’s route, as many 
of the populous places mentioned 
by him have now disappeared. He 
went to Bassora, and thence up the 
river. 

By a zigzag route, unquestion- 
ably prompted by commercial rea- 
sons, our author now proceeded to 
Bagdad. That city was then held 
in veneration by the Jews, like 
Rome by the Catholics, as the seat 
of their ruler, a reputed descendant 
from the house of David, known as 
the Prince of the Captivity. After 
the destruction of Jerusalem the 
Jews had gathered themselves to- 
gether under the control of these 
princes for all purposes of jurisdic- 
tion, while acknowledging the su- 
premacy of their conquerors. These 
on their part confirmed them in 
their office, the Khalifs in nowise 
restricted the princes’ authority 
over their people, their persons 
were respected by Mahommedans 
as well as Jews, and there were 
times when, owing to the increasing 
weakness of the Khalifate, the 
Hebrew princes rose into some 
degree of political importance. The 
prince reigning at the time of 
Rabbi Benjamin’s visit was one of 
the last to hold this dignity, Daniel 
Ben Chisdai, under whom the 
Jewish university flourished with a 
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splendour unknown for 
tions. 

Passing to Babylon, the traveller 
was shown the ruins of Nebuchad- 
nezzar,which could not be entered for 
fear of serpents and scorpions, the 
fiery furnace into which Shadrach, 
Meshack, and Abednego were 
cast, and the tower of Babel, whence 
he enjoyed a view of twenty miles 
in circuit. The reputed tomb of 
Ezra was also visited. This monu- 
ment is still in existence, and men- 
tioned by modern travellers. As 
usual, Rabbi Benjamin’s account 
is bald, but the sepulchre must 
have been very beautiful, if we may 
trust later visitors, being all inlaid 
with turquoise-blue tiles. The 
ruins of Susa were probably his 
next halting place; and here he 
mentions the sepulchre of Daniel, 
concerning whose remains a great, 
controversy had recently been 
waged. The city was divided into 
two parts by a river—on one side 
lay the markets and the mercantile 
portion, the other was destitute of 
traffic; consequently the Jews on 
the one side were richer than those 
of the other. These latter ascribed 
their poverty to the circumstance 
that they were not in possession of 
Daniel’s ashes, and demanded his 
coffin for their side of the city. The 
others were unwilling to part with 
their precious relic, a feud arose, 
and bloody warfare was carried on 
between the two parties, until, 
wearied out, they came to a com- 
promise that the coffin should be 
deposited alternately on either side. 
The arrangement was adhered to 
faithfully, and every year the coffin 
was transferred with great honour, 
under the escort of the whole 
Jewish and Mahommedan popula- 
tion. It happened, however, that 
the Sultan Sing’as came to Susa 
during such a procession; and, 
deeming it derogatory to the 
honour of Daniel thus constantly 
to disturb the repose of his bones, 
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he commanded that the coffin should 
be fixed at an equal distance from 
either side, and be suspended from 
the middle of the bridge by iron 
chains. He also commanded that 
in honour of Daniel no one should 
fish in the river one mile each side 
the coffin. But even the coffin of 
Daniel does not appear to have 
shielded the Jews. R. Benjamin 
estimates them at 7000; R. 
Pethachia only found two, and 
these were dyers. 

He then passes into a district he 
calls Amaria, where he found a 
large number of Jews, who claimed 
to be descendants of those carried 
into captivity by Shalmaneser. 
Some of these paid tribute in coin 
to the Kings of Persia, others were 
in league with the Assassins, and 
others seem to have been little 
better than robber hordes. Among 
these people arose the famous 
impostor David Alroy, whose 
romantic career has been embodied 
in an historical novel of more than 
common inaccuracy by Lord 
Beaconsfield. R. Benjamin gives 
a detailed account of the strange 
vicissitudes of this young man, 
who claimed to be the Messiah, and 
was largely acknowledged as such, 
owing to his reputed miracles— 
miracles credited by R. Benjamin. 
Alroy was well versed in cabalistic 
lore, and, according to the Rabbis, 
marvels may be performed by such 
as are deeply read therein, and know 
the true name of Jehovah. The 
Talmud ascribes the miracles of 
Jesus to his knowledge of the mys- 
teries. 

Hamadan, the supposed site of 
Ecbatana, was then a considerable 
commercial place, and hence duly 
visited by R. Benjamin, as well as 
the traditionary tombs of Esther 
and Mordecai. From here he 
passed to Ispahan, where there was 
an important Jewish colony and 
lively trade ; and thence, according 
to him (but here there must be some 
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mistake) in eleven days to Khiva, 
also a place of extensive commerce. 
He comments on the country as very 
flat. Samarcand, “a city of con- 
siderable magnitude,” is next 
named; and, after a four days’ 
journey, the province of Tibet, “ in 
the forest of which country that 
beast is found which yields the 
musk,” a remark that doubtless 
reveals the reason for our traveller’s 
visit to these parts. 

The mountainous regions border- 
ing the Caspian were next visited, 
and then R. Benjamin once more 
bent his way towards the south. 
He visited the island of Kish, in 
thdse days the great emporium for 
the exchange of Indian produce for 
that of Central Asia and Africa. 
He names the chief articles of ex- 
change, and that the inhabitants of 
the island lived by their gains in 
their capacity of brokers. They 
were evidently sprung from an 
enterprising stock, since tradition 
asserts that the island takes its 
name from a man called Keis, who 
made his fortune by a cat much 
after the manner of Whittington. 
Pearl fishery was also already a 
lucrative pursuit. R. Benjamin 
holds the views as to the origin of 
pearls that were common to his time, 
namely, that they were formed by 
crystallised drops of rain. R. Ben- 
jamin now proceeds to narrate what 
he has evidently only heard con- 
cerning nations farther east. He 
speaks of the country of the sun- 
worshippers (Orissa ?) of the island 
of Khandy (Ceylon), where there 
lived many influential Jews, and is 
the first European to mention 
China. Of the passage thither he 
gives a marvellous account, which 
tells how the sea is rough, and 
vessels are often lost, how the 
passengers sew themselves into 
bullock hides, and a griffin, mis- 
taking them for cattle, darts down 
upon them and bears them off to 
dry land, where the passengers, 
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armed with knives, rip open the 
hide and kill theirrescuer. Marco 
Polo tells the same fable. It is 
clear that in former times Sinbad’s 
roc was deemed a reality. 

No such myths creep in when 
R. Benjamin confines himself to 
personal experience. He now 
passed into Egypt, and speaks of 
the Nile inundations, of the cara- 
vans exposed to the danger of 
being buried in the sand, of the 
pyramids “constructed by witch- 
craft,’ of Alexandria, its Aris- 
totelean schools, its lighthouse, its 
harbour, and its lively commerce 
with Europe. Here he must have 
spent some time visiting the 
Sinaitic peninsula and other neigh- 
bouring tracts, and then passed 
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over to Sicily, a passage of twenty 
days to Messina. 

From this point the Itinerary 
becomes a mere catalogue of 
names; probably the detailed 
account was lost. Our author tra- 
versed the length of Italy, to the 
foot of Mont Cenis, crossed this, 
passed into Germany, and visited 
all its principal cities. He also 
travelled into Bohemia, Poland, 
and France; but unfortunately no 
further interesting information 
can be cited. The Itinerary ends, 
as is but due, witha pious prayer 
thatthe Lord will turn the captivity 
of the Hebrews, and have com- 
passion on them and gather them 
back from all the ends of the earth 
whither they have been scattered. 
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AND REMINISCENCES. 


By tHe Late W. H. Harrison. 


(Continued from page 451.) 


PROFESSOR OWEN’S GEESE. 


WE have historical evidence on the 
saving of the Capitol by the watch- 
fulness of geese. The Professor 
told me once that, as he was often 
detained in London, it was some- 
times twelve or one o’clock before 
he reached his house at Sheen ; and 
he remarked that a gander always 
gave notice of his approach before 
his dogs. He added that geese, 
when not secured under cover at 
night, will always take their rest 
by the side of water, which is 
usually to be found where they are 
kept, so that on the least alarm 
they would dash into an element in 
which they would be safe from ordi- 
nary enemies. 

He told me, at the same time, of 
a huge tortoise having been sent 
from the Cape to the late Prince 
Consort, who sent for the Profes- 
sor on the occasion, and the latter 
told him that the royal children 
were greatly alarmed for the safety 
of the animal when the Professor 
stood upon its back. 

Mr. W. 8. Lindsay (late M.P.) 
had two immense specimens of the 
animal, the shell of one of which, 
beautifully polished, stood in his 
hall at Shepperton Manor. Mrs. 
Lindsay told me that one of them 
had carried two men across their 
lawn. The other was alive at the 
time of my visit; but, being of 
vagrant habits, did not confine 
himself to the grounds, and was, 


doubtless, at that time, indulging 
in a stroll through the village. 





JUDGE WILLIAMS. 


The late Judge Williams, Welsh- 
man, familiarly known as “ Johnny 
Williams,” was a man of no ordi- 
nary talent, and in good repute as 
a lawyer. He had once a clerk, 
who, the judge found on going to 
chambers one morning, had hanged 
himself behind the door. The 
alleged cause of the act was domes- 
tic infelicity. It happened that 
the clerk who succeeded the unfor- 
tunate man in his office asked 
leave to go out of town on a matter 
of moment. “It is very inconve- 
nient,” said the judge; “and, be- 
sides, you have been with me but 
a few weeks. Is your business in 
the country of so very pressing a 
nature?” “Why, yes, my lord,” 
was the reply, “I am going to be 
married.” “QO, then,” was the re- 
joinder, “go, by all means; but 
mind, when you came back, don’t 
hang yourself behind my door; 
because it is extremely unpleasant 
to come to chambers and find per- 
sons hanging behind one’s door.” 

The judge was fond of a horse, 
and, of course, of horse exercise. 
He usually rode out early in the 
morning; and on one occasion, 
while at his residence (near New- 
market, we believe), be was over- 
taken on the heath by a butcher’s 
boy, who, by reason of the judge’s 
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shabby attire, took him to be any- 
thing but what he was, and said, “ I'll 
trot you to the next public-house 
for a quartern of gin.” “ Done,” 
said the judge, and off they started. 
The butcher arrived first at the 
winning-post, when the loser called 
for the liquor and paid for it. The 
butcher politely offered him the 
first drain, which the Judge as 
courteously declined, pleading that 
he did not usually take his glass so 
early, and bade the butcher good 
morning. 





HENRY PHILLIPS. 


Sir Henry Bishop, in delivering 
a lecture at a Literary and Scien- 
tific Institution, in the neighbour- 
hood of London, mentioned the 
circumstance of a young man pre- 
senting himself to the manager of 
a theatre, to whom he was a 
stranger, and requesting to be as- 
signed a part in an opera which was 
then in preparation. The impor- 
tunity of the aspirant prevailed, 
and a part was allotted to him. His 
rehearsal of the air was anything 
but perfect, and the execution of it 
afterwards on the stage was so un- 
satisfactory that the engagement 
terminated with the first night of 
performance. The unsuccessful 
tyro was the great Henry Phillips. 
Sir Henry Bishop mentioned a 
curious fact with reference to his 
own beautiful glee of “The Chough 
and Crow.” He had had great 
difficulty, he said, in prevailing on 
a manager to admit it into an 
opera, that functionary maintaining 
that the piece did not require the 
addition, and would be better with- 
out it. 





FEMALE INTREPIDITY. 


This instance occurred within 
my own circle of acquaintance. A 
housemaid in one of the western 
squares, hearing an unusual noise 
in one of the front rooms on the 
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ground-floor, rushed upstairs from 
the kitchen and found a thief in 
the act of pocketing some forks and 
spoons which had been laid for 
breakfast. She instantly seized 
him, and compelled him to resign 
his booty to the last spoon. Her 
master—my personal friend—in 
commending her for her courage, 
asked her why she had not called 
to her assistance some workmen 
who were engaged in painting the 
outside of the house. ‘“ Lord, sir,” 
was the reply, “ I never thought of 
that!” 





ROBERT LISTON. 


The funeral of this every way 
remarkable man was one of the 
most touching scenes ever wit- 
nessed. The funeral was a public 
one; the mourners—and they were 
mourners indeed—were chiefly the 
medical students of University 
College Hospital. The place of 
interment was the Highgate Ceme- 
tery. Among the more distin- 
guished of the followers was Dr. 
Anthony Todd Thomson, who 
wept like a child, while from 
the lips of many of the younger 
mourners the half-choked excla- 
mation of “Poor Bobby!” burst 
with a pathos which none but 
those who heard it could con- 
ceive. Robert Liston had a mar- 
vellous facility of imparting in- 
struction to his pupils. His lectures 
partook more of the character of 
conversations than of scientific dis- 
courses, and were interspersed with 
anecdotes, of which his vast pro- 
fessional experience had provided 
him with a rich store. 

Abrupt and odd as was his 
general manner, he endeared him- 
self to his pupils by his eagerness 
on all occasions to promote the 
interests of those whom he thought 
deserving among them. He was 
an early riser, and would walk to 
Hampstead in all weathers, always 
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returning before eight o’clock. He 
was fond of athletic exercises, and 
very much attached to yachting. 
He had an enormous black cat, 
which was a great favourite with 
him; and he would often divert 
himself after dinner by the per- 
plexity exhibited by pussy at the 
sight of some half-dozen automaton 
mice which he would set running 
about the room. 

When the news of his death 
reached Edinburgh, the professor 
of surgery, who owed much to the 
friendship of Liston, was too much 
affected to announce the event ver- 
bally to his pupils, but by an effort 
he wrote the words “Liston is 
dead ” in chalk upon a board which 


usually stands in the lecture room. 





MENTAL ARITHMETIC. 


Some years ago a German of the 
name of Dase exhibited his wonder- 
ful powers of calculation and 
memory before the Queen. I once 
met him at the house of a friend, 
but unfortunately arrived too late 
to witness more than a few of his 
feats. Sixty-four figures were 
chalked upon a board, at which Mr. 
Dase gave what I thought a cur- 
sory glance, and, immediately turn- 
ing his back upon them, he stated 
the order in which they were placed, 
and he repeated them backwards. 
He was then, without altering his 
position, dodged by one of the 
company who asked, “ what is the 
twenty-third figure r’’ He answered 
at once and correctly. Again a 
vast amount of dominoes—I won- 
dered where they got so many— 
were distributed on the table among 
several ladies, who arranged them 
in squares of various dimensions, 
while Mr. Dase stood with back to 
the table. He was then requested 
to turn round, and in an incredibly 
short space of time he told us the 
number, not of the dominoes, but 
of the spots. Thus far for the evi- 
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dence of my own eyes and ears. 
For the rest I was told that he can 
multiply in his mind one hundred 
figures by the like number. He is 
an hour about it, but the result is 
always correct. I was told that he 
can extract the square root of one 
hundred given figures in fifty-two 
minutes. 


RESPONSIBILITY. 


I do not remember to have expe- 
rienced a more onerous sense of 
responsibility than on the occasion 
of a visit to my friend Mr. Nield, 
of Dunster, in Lancashire. He 
had just added to his stable a pair 
of magnificent young carriage 
horses, “behind which it was my 
misfortune frequently to be seated 
by the coachman, who said, and 
said truly, that he had them well in 
hand, but did not go so far as to 
assert that they were perfectly 
broken to harness ; and there were 
times when the tension of the reins 
was so great that, had a fiddlestick 
been “ to the fore,” any variety of 
tunes might have been executed 
upon them. On one occasion, on 
the return froma drive to Black- 
stone Edge—one of the drives of 
the country, and the artific “ial lakes 
on the top of which look as sullen 
as if they had been transported 
thither against their will—we were 
descending a steep hill, and the 
daughter of my host was cantering 
on a beautiful chesnut pony by the 
side of the carriage, followed closely 
bya groom. On a sudden the pony 
came down on his nose, and my 
dear little friend was rolling in the 
dust. The coachman instantly 
pushed the reins into my hands, 
and left me feeling pretty much as 
if I were holding two devils by a 
pack-thread. The sense of the 
suddenly transferred responsibility, 
and anxiety for my fair little 
friend, amounted to perfect agony. 
The groom had thrown himself 
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from his horse and raised his young 
mistress, happily unhurt, but most 
anxiously inquiring about the 
pony’s knees, and weeping lest her 
father should part with the animal, 
as he had threatened to do if it fell 
with her a second time, it having 
already transgressed once in that 
fashion. For myself my agony was 
cut short by the lady of the house 
peremptorily and wisely ordering 
the coachman, whose name was 
John Bull, back to his box; and 
oh ! the sense of relief when he re- 
sumed the reins! 

On another occasion I was on the 
box of a relative’s carriage when 
the horses took fright at sight of a 
pool of water in theroad. LI asked 
the coachman if there was any 
danger. “All right, sir,” was the 
reply, “if the tackle holds.” 





OUT IN THE RECKONING. 


A friend mentioned to me that 
he was witness to the fact of a 
Russian ship of war finding her 
way into a river which runs out of 
the Severn up to Chepstow, the 
commander being under the im- 
pression that he was in the Straits 
of Gibraltar. Our friend added 
that when he saw the Russian 
officers with spurs to their boots, 
he ceased to wonder at the mistake 
they had committed. Probably 
they were of the brigade of “ horse 
marines”’ of which we sometimes 
hear. 





CLAIMING THE FLITCH. 
In May, 1851, the Lord Mayor 


of London entertained at dinner a 
Mr. and Mrs. Briggs at the Man- 
sion House on the occasion of their 
having won the Dunmow Fitch. 
It was the first anniversary of their 
wedding, and they were placed at 
the right and left of his lordship, 
when the flitch, ornamented with 
flowers, was presented to them on 
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a silver dish. What a delightfully 
meritorious twelvemonths Mr. and 
Mrs. Briggs must have passed ! 
Leigh Hunt’s “Jar of Honey” is 
a feeble type of their felicity, for 
they have had the honey without a 
jar. 





DON QUIXOTE. 


It is wonderful to me how the 
large majority of readers regard 
his character as a subject only of 
ridicule, whereas he was, in fact, 
the flower of chivalry and the 
purest type of romance in the realm 
of fiction—the gallant, the gentle, 
the free-hearted, the graceful 
scholar, and the gentleman in his 
inmost heart and minutest action. 
True it is that through the haze 
that clouded his brain he saw 
soldiers where others saw sheep, 
and giants in the place of wind- 
mills; but the delusion did not 
diminish the gallantry which urged 
him single-handed to the combat. 
His Dulcinea, too, was a dream— 
a bright figment of his fevered 
fancy; but the fidelity and devo- 
tion with which he clung to the 
beautiful vision were genuine and 
pure. His distressed damsels were 
unreal, but not so the compas- 
sionate courage which led him to 
the rescue. ‘Yes! heof La Mancha 
was a true knight, without fear and 
without reproach.” 





THE SIEGE OF ACRE. 


The last attack on this once 
deemed impregnable fortress will 
be in the recollection of the present 
generation. Some were so bold as 
to predict that it would last a year. 
I believe it fell in less than three 
days. Yusef Aga (his proper name 
was Joseph, and he was, I believe, 
an Italian), who commanded the 
defence, said to a naval officer of 
my acquaintance: “Talk of a 
shower of shot,” referring to the 
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British cannonade, “ It was a flood 
of iron.” Another officer in the 
British service, speaking of the 
precision with which the besieging 

s were aimed, remarked that 
“they could throw a broadside into 
a parlour grate.” 





A SICK JEW. 


A friend of mine, temporarily 
resident in Constantinople, was in 
company there with some English 
gentlemen and a German physician 
of great repute in that city. The 
doctor left them early, pleading an 
appointment with a Jew who had 
solicited his professional assistance 
in the case of one of that persuasion. 
On rejoining the party, he told 
them that he had been met at the 
landing place (he had proceeded in 
a boat) by the Jew who had applied 
to him, and who conducted him to 
a large house, the exterior of which, 
from its dilapidated condition, in- 
dicated anything but wealth in the 
interior. Nor did the room in 
which he found himself contradict 
the impression of poverty. It was 
a miserable hole. Thence he was 
taken to a larger one, but little 
better in point of furniture; and 
there he was requested to wait until 
the patient had been prepared for 
his visit. In a short time his guide 
returned, and ushered the doctor, 
through a small door, into an apart- 
ment made perfectly dazzling by 
the magnificence of its illumina- 
tion and furniture. He was re- 
ceived with polished courtesy by 
the family, among whom were some 
splendidly dressed females. He 
was then introduced to the sick 
man. A Jewess, the style of whose 
beauty, the doctor said, reminded 
him of Rebecca, in “ Ivanhoe,” was 
standing by the bedside. The 
physician had brought a case of 
medicines in his pocket, and not 
only administered the remedies, 
but waited to see the result. He 
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remained for three hours, and had 
the satisfaction of finding that his 
treatment had been so far success- 
ful that he could leave the patient 
with safety. The imminence of the 
danger had passed. As he was 
leaving the house a purse was 
put into his hand. He rejected 
it, alleging that he came on a visit 
of charity, and could take no fee. 
The other persisted in pressing it 
upon him, explaining that the ap- 
pearance of poverty which he had 
remarked on his entrance was only 
a mask to conceal their wealth from 
the cupidity of the Government, 
adding that the fee had been well 
earned, and could be as_ well 
afforded. The doctor yielded at 
last, and found the purse full of 
gold coin. 


NINEVEH BULL AND LION. 


Hearing of the arrival at the 
British Museum of a great lion and 
bull from Nineveh, we paid our 
respects one morning in October, 
1851, to the illustrious strangers. 
Not, however, knowing the habits 
of Orientals, I was a little too 
early in my call. The bull was not 
up; indeed, he was lying on his 
side under the colonnade of the 
building. The lion, however, was 
ready to receive us at the foot of 
the grand staircase in the hall, and 
to him, therefore, we were first 
introduced. The immediate im- 
pression on our mind was surprise 
at the marvellous freshness and 
delicacy of the carving. It seemed 
as if the last blow of the chisel had 
only just been dealt upon it. The 
material is said to be alabaster, 
but to me it appeared to be con- 
glomerate, inasmuch as in the 
opaque mass I observed a trans- 
parent substance about the size of 
a walnut, and crystalline profusely 
mixed with the staple of the slab 
(for such it is) which is about eleven 
feet, and square, and the figures of 
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both lion and bull are carved in very 
high relief on the side, and thus 
viewed the animal is presented in 
the attitude which heralds call pas- 
sant ;” while seen in front, a fifth 
leg is added to complete the frontal 
view. I stayed to witness the rais- 
ing of the bull, and was startled 
into something like a feeling of 
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the presence of a living monster as 
its head was slowly lifted by the 
machinery employed. The coun- 
tenances of the bull and lion are 
human—the nose, as is the case 
with all the Ninevite sculptures of 
the same class, being Roman, thus 
distinguished from the straight 
people of Egyptian statues. 


SONG. 


Sweet little Enid—How did you come here— 
Into this kingdom of tears and sighs f 

Did you wander out of some fairy palace ? 
Or did you fall from the azure skies f 





Did you drop at our feet from a golden sunbeam ? 
Did the great stork bring you? you creature small ; 
Were you cradled soft in the heart of a lily ? 
Or hidden under a mushroom tall ? 


That swaying bulrush is twice your stature— 
The sunflower set by the garden door 

To the hollyhock whispers, ““ Was ever a baby 
So tiny seen in the world before ? ” 


How did you come by all your beauty ? 
Did an angel lend you those sweet blue eyes ? 
Did the fayfolk fashion those dainty fingers ? 
And print that dimple for our surprise ? 


Did the ripe peach fall on your cheek and tint it ? 
Did the jasmine whiten that forehead fair ? 

Did the red rose blush on your lips for sweetness ? 
And the silkworm spin you your golden hair ? 


Did the woodbirds teach you your wanton singing ? 
And the brook your laughter so wild and gay? 
Were your wee feet trained to those graceful dances 
In some fairy ring where you chanced to stray ? 


Sweet little Enid—or fay, or angel, 
We blessed your coming, we bless it still ; 
For there was a void in our hearts, my darling, 
An aching void you were sent to fill. 


“What do we think you?” You know who'll tell you— 
Tempt her with flowers, your childish charms— 
What does she whisper? “ The sweetest baby 
That ever was given to mother’s arms.” 


C. A. Burke. 
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SPIRIT OF THE UNIVERSITIES 
Macpaten Coniece, Oxrorn, 


Oct. 22, 1878. 


Tue restless craving after change, merely for the sake of change, which 
has prevailed in Oxford since the days of Dr. Jeune, who proved to 
demonstration that it was possible to establish a reputation by clamouring 
for reform, has assumed recently a very iconoclastic phase. All Souls, 
as I have already hinted, affords a fine scope for the genius of the 
reorganiser, yet even All Souls merits a better fate than to be converted 
into a collegiate appendage of the Bodleian Library, as was proposed in 
all sober sadness by a distinguished Fellow of that not ignoble insti- 
tution. The annihilation of the society which defines itself as “ all non- 
no-bodies ” is a trifle if compared with the latest scheme exploited, viz., 
the amalgamation of Lincoln and Brasenose. These colleges stand 
geographically dos a dos, but socially they have little affinity. Brasenose 
is northern, muscular, with a twang of aristocratic flavour about, and 
certain historical reminiscences attaching to it of “ pandemonium” clubs 

and demonological séances over such merum as the Oxford wine trade 
will condescend to provide. Was it not at Brasenose in the last century 
that they invented decanters with circular bottoms, called from their 
shape “ ox-eyes,” and did not a scion of the “ Pheenix”’ of that era, when 
he reeled out of the room in his cups, perpetrate the perennial joke, “ Pol, 
me oxeydistis, amici!” Moreover, to come down to modern days, the 
Brasenose lyrics are not par excellence those of Heber, bishop and poet, 
but in praise of the college ale. Lincoln, on the contrary, an institution 
presided over beneficently by Mr. and Mrs. Mark Pattison, and under 
the mild disposition of the Logic-Professor, is a quiet unobtrusive sort of 
place. It bears about the same relation to Brasenose that Miss Yonge 
does to “ Ouida,” or the poet Bunn to Mr. Swinburne. A fusion, there- 
fore, of these divergent elements would be not only unnatural, but almost 
absurd. The idea must have emanated not so much from the brain of a 
destructive as of an empiric, and I am glad to have the opportunity of 
qualifying it on its merits. A greater blunder than this proposition 
could not be perpetrated. Assuming, pro arqumento, that the two 
colleges would amalgamate, you would gain nothing by the absorption 
of little Lincoln into big B.N.C. The latter college is already quite as 
populous as is consistent with discipline and industry, and the former 
would lose indefinitely by becoming indefinitely enlarged. Howevermuch it 
may jar against the latest academical ideal, it is none the less a truism that 
the smaller the college—given an adequate tutorial staff—the pleasanter 
are the lines of the individual undergraduate, and the better his chances 
in the schools. Nothing is more prejudicial both to the University and 
its junior members than overgrown colleges, where the tutor descends to 
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the level of a policeman, and “ sets” take the place of society. A man, 
unless he be a nobleman, an athlete, a millionaire, or an embryo 
Conington, is lost in a huge college ; and there are other reasons why the 
principle of herding men together in gigantic droves does not answer. 
Practically speaking, therefore, Brasenose and Lincoln will commit no 
small error by uniting in the bonds of an ill-assorted wedlock ; and I 
trust that, if Mr. Washbourne West does not, the shade of the late Vice- 
Principal Chaffers will, forbid the banns. 

Hi Yet another change. This one, too, is urged on the ground of expedi- 
W ency, and appears to contravene abstract justice most glaringly. Jesus, 
| the appanage of the Earls of Pembroke, the college of Sir Leoline 
: Jenkyns, has ever been nothing if not Welsh. On St. David’s day the 
Joneses, Prices, Owens, et id genus omne, deck their caps with the 
odorous leek, and invoke the Deity in Celtic. The undergraduates, too, 
belong to a totally different class from the rest of the University. Many 
of them speak but indifferent English, and the story of the “ Jesuit ”— 
as the members of this Protestant foundation love to designate them- 
selves—who at a cricket match inquired what a glass of sherry might 
mean, has at all events probability for its basis. It is contended that the 
Principality gains nothing by its connection with Jesus College, and that 
Jesus College loses everything by being entangled with the Principality. 
On this not very ingenuous hypothesis the new Head of the College, Dr. 
Harper, erst the spirited Master of Sherburn School, proposes to deprive 
Wales of its rights in the College, and to convert it into a cosmopolitan 
| society. Doubtless if Jesus were well rid of the aboriginal Briton— 
whose standard of scholarship is even lower than that of his intelligence 
—it would in time assume a higher position in the University. But, on 
the other hand, the existence of a joint-stock company styling itself the 
University of Wales does not afford sufficient justification for depriving 
the Welshmen of what small chance they possess of obtainmg an 
academical education. I am not aware whether Dr. Harper contemplates 
handing over a portion of the College estates to the aforesaid academical 
joint-stock company ; but I may remark that any such alienation of the 
property of an Oxford College would be morally indefensible and prac- 
tically reprehensible. It is a difficult task to convert the raw Welsh 
material which matriculates at Jesus into scholars and gentlemen ; 
nevertheless, that is the work to which Dr. Harper has set his hand, and 
he has energy sufficient to carry it through if he so wills. 

Since my last letter two headships have fallen vacant. The Provost of 
Queen’s, a worthy cleric, venerable in more senses than one, yet qud 
Oxford the veriest nonentity, has gone, and is succeeded by Mr. Magrath, 
a gentleman who enjoys a widespread popularity. Oddly enough, 
Queen’s—albeit much the reverse of a distinguished College—had a 
wide field of selection. ‘'Ihere was the Falcon family, and the Principal 
of St. Edmund Hall, Dr. Percival of Clifton College, Professor Gandell, 
and others. However, Mr. Magrath is believed to be emphatically the 
right man, and he at all events possesses the rare merit in an academic 
of being singularly hard-headed. Trinity has lost her President by 
resignation. Mr. Samuel Wayte was a reformer in the days when reform 
was detested; and as such he was secretary to Lord John Russell’s 
commission. He succeeded the late Dr. Wilson, who also resigned ; 
and the motive which dictated his sudden abnegation of duties he was 
pre-eminently qualified to fulfil is still a matter of speculation. As I 
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write his probable successor is Mr. Woods, formerly proctor ; but 
Professor Stubbs is in the running, as also Canon Duckworth, who is 
perhaps better placed where he is, but who would make a grand 
President. 

The Master of Pembroke after all is the new Vice-Chancellor. All 
who remember Evan Evans as the Conservative element for so many 
years in a Liberal College will felicitate the University on his appoint- 
ment. He had to play a very judicious part under the autocratic 
Jerseyman, who ruled the College with a rod of iron, and subsequently 
the Diocese of Peterborough with a rod of willow. The present Master 
gained in his tutorial days the sowbriquet of “The World,” and if this 
affords a true index of his character he is just the man to hold the reins 
of power in a place where tact is even more essential than talent. His 
friends say of him that he has achieved the highest success of which he 
is capable, and never yet made a mistake. It is not generally known 
that but for Liberal legislation he would have been compelled years ago 
to vacate his fellowship for a miserable Welsh benefice, and would also 
have been ineligible for the Mastership, which office he now adorns, and 
which boasts as its perquisite a canonry in Gloucester Cathedral. He is 
the first Vice-Chancellor within the memory of man who has not taken 
the doctor’s degree. 

I have to record with regret, the demise of an estimable resident. 
Colonel Chambers, reader of Hindustani and Persian, was at Rugby 
under Arnold, and for nearly twenty years instructed chance pupils in 
Oriental languages. The University conferred upon him the degree of 
M.A. (honoris causé), and he honestly deserved this small recognition of 
his services. He was emphatically not only a soldier, but a student, and 
long years of military life never dimmed the love of books implanted 
in his breast by the greatest of English ‘schoolmasters. 


Trinity CoLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 
Oct. 21, 1878. 


In spite of the financial depression throughout the country, the entry of 
freshmen is a very good one. There are 167 at Trinity, 111 at St. 
John’s. It is rather surprising, however, to find that at Pembroke the 
number is smaller than last year. Last year general attention was 
attracted to the fact that a brilliant future for Pembroke seemed likely 
to be founded on its honourable past. It appeared probable that the 
completion of its fine new buildings would mark the commencement of a 
new age. The general tone of the College had been winning the respect 
of every one. It was a College which might be recommended with confi- 
dence to inquirers in the country, as one which had always held its own 
in the field of academical honours, and of which the undergraduates 
were gentlemen in the full sense of the word, without the taint of that 
idleness and extravagance which have spoiled the career of so many. 
There is, happily, no need to use the past tense in saying all this. It is 
true of the present moment. 

There seems to be much esprit de corps about all Pembroke men, 
and no one loves his old college better, or is more loved there in 
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return, than the present occupant of the episcopal throne of Ely, 
whom it did us all good to see in the University pulpit yesterday. 
Every year some man, noted for his power of appealing to the 
emotions, is chosen to preach the first sermon in the full October 
term—this often goes by the name of the “freshmen’s sermon.” 
And yesterday Dr. Woodford, after arguing for the existence of moral 
intuitions and for the native capacity of the human mind to grasp the 
reality of Divine things—speaking, as he said, rather as a Bishop of the 
Church of God than as a member of the University—eloquently urged 
those just commencing their University course to do justice to the 
Divine teaching of their earlier life. On these occasions Dr. Vaughan, of 
the Temple, has often preached to congregations much more densely 
packed than that of yesterday, but last year he announced (no one knew 
why) that he was not likely to be again the preacher. 

Strange as may seem the association of the name of Dixie with that of 
Ecclesiastical History, it appears probable that they are to be perma- 
nently associated. Emmanuel College has come out with a proposal to 
devote part of the revenues of its valuable Dixie foundation to the insti- 
tution of a new Professorship, to be called the Dixie Professorship of 
Ecclesiastical History. All here who are interested in historical scholar- 
ship must feel that they are living in good days indeed, for this genera- 
tion has already seen so many and great things done. The Historical 
Tripos, the Kaye Prize Essay, and the Lightfoot Scholarships have been 
founded. One, at least, of the Hulsean Prizes and the last awarded 
Kaye Prize have been won by. very valuable essays. Never has the 
Regius Professor of Modern History been a more illustrious scholar ; 
never has history received greater indirect encouragement from the occu- 
pants of other chairs. The Hulsean Essay of 1876, by the bye, is 
expected soon to be published, and the anticipations as to its worth are 
very high indeed. It has leaked out that the competition in which it 
was victorious was a severe one, and it can hardly be but that the age of 
the Emperor Julian in the hands of a student of great and many-sided 
culture will be admirably treated of. 

In a thoughtful paper upon “The Long Vacation,” just published, 
Mr. R. T. Wright, late Fellow and Tutor of Christ’s, discusses the 
awkward subject, to which I alluded in my letter written in August. 
Mr. Wright pleads for the establishment (permissively only) of an 
additional term in July and August, which might be counted in the 
residence required for a degree. The admission to the examination for 
graduation would be earlier in the case of the man who chose to keep 
the new summer terms; but it would not be necessary to admit him 
to the degree earlier than those of equal standing with himself. A 
body of voluntary lecturers could easily be got together, Mr. Wright 
thinks, from among those graduates who might wish to be in residence, 
and “‘many lecturers would consider the opportunity of occasionally 
taking their long holiday in the winter or spring, an advantage of 
no inconsiderable importance.” The scheme, which is carefully worked 
out, is worthy of attentive consideration. 

Professor Skeat has this afternoon given his inaugural lecture in the 
Senate House upon the study of Anglo-Saxon. Commencing by 
reminding his hearers that some 230 years ago Sir Henry Spelman 
founded an Anglo-Saxon lectureship in the University, he went on to 
speak of the great impetus to the knowledge of Anglo-Saxon which 
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was given in the present century at the time of the successful labours of 
Kemble; and then he showed what plentiful fruit had followed, and 
is sure to follow in future, the application of the method of com- 
parative philology. By this time much has been done in tracing con- 
sonantal changes, but there yet remain to be made out the very much 
more important vowel changes. In the course of the lecture he broke a 
lance in the cause of the phonetic innovators, rather going out of his 
way to say some far from complimentary things about the antagonists 
of that cause. The present writer must admit that he was dismayed 
indeed to find that phoneticism had met with so distinguished a 
champion. 

The term has begun with fair weather. Football is already started 
in good earnest; yet one still sees the lawn-tennis nets stretched in 
Trinity paddock. At Girton too, as a passer-by on the Huntingdon- 
road may observe, lawn tennis is actively going on. The new buildings 
at Girton are being pressed forward, and there seems to be a very fair 
prospect of its becoming more and more generally recognised in England 
as an admirable place for the completion of the education of gentle- 
women. 

The musical world is delighted that Herr Franke has promised to 
reside part of the week in Cambridge, and to give lessons in the playing 
of the instrument of which he is so great a master. 

On Thursday, I cannot doubt, the very Conservative gallery will make 
the Senate House ring with applause as the Public Orator leads up the 
Home Secretary to the Vice-Chancellor. It will be irritating if, after all, 
the troublesome Ameer keeps Mr. Cross in town. 


Trinity CoLtLece, Dustin, 


Oct. 24, 1878. 


MicnHaEtmMas term has begun, and our October entrance has been the 
largest recorded for more than thirty years. This is a remarkable state 
of things, in the midst of all our rumours of wars, and of all our 
grumbling about middle-class destitution. It seems that the Irish 
gentry maintain their confidence in the National University as an 
entrance to professional life, and that they do not look to the army as 
they once did as a peculiarly desirable provision for their sons. At the 
same time it can hardly be doubted that, if it became necessary to 
increase the strength of the army, a very considerable number of young 
men would be drawn away from the Universities, and more perhaps 
from Dublin than elsewhere. This, however, does not seem now so 
likely as it did some months ago, and if the increase in the number of 
matriculations has any special significance, it is that Ireland has been 
less affected by the existing depression of business than might have 
been expected. 

It is an amusing enough feature of the older universities that no 
matter in what department of literature, art, or science a man may 
become distinguished, the only academic compliment that can be con- 
ferred on him is to make him a Doctor of Laws. Poet or painter, 
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chemist or naturalist, it is all one. Even an eminent military com- 
mander is made an LL.D. honoris causé by any university that can catch 
him. Princes of the blood royal have a natural right to the doctorate 
just as the Stoic Doctor was sutor bonus et rex; but there is nothing in 
the nature of things in themselves that should entitle Mr. Huxley to a 
degree which in its origin was meant for a licence to practise civil and 
canon law. Nevertheless, Mr. Huxley, together with eleven other 
leading members of the British Association, was admitted to the degree 
of LL.D. at a special convocation on the 20th of August last. I 
mention Mr. Huxley in particular, because the Regius Professor of 
Law, who ex officio presented the candidates, introduced him in these 
terms: “Hominem vere physicum; hominem facundum, lepidum, 
venustum—eundem autem nihil (philosophia modo sua lucem proferat) 
reformidantem—ne illud quidem Ennianum 


Simia quam similis, turpissima bestia, vobis 8’ 


This is extremely apt and neat ; but Dr. Webb, always felicitous, may 
be said to have surpassed himself in the quotations with which he intro- 
duced his candidate Doctors of Laws on this occasion. Thus of Mr. 
H. J. 8. Smith (alluding to his Double First) he said : 

“ Palmam et in litteris et in mathematica reportavit—herois instar 
apud Maronem 

Duplices tendens ad sidera palmas.’’ 


Again, in presenting Professor Janssen, of Paris, alluding to his 
spectrum analysis of the sun : 
Ergo vivida vis animi pervicit, et extra 
Processit longe flammantia mcenia mundi— 


Professor Williamson, distinguished for his researches in molecular 
physics, might thank Dr. Webb for a motto, 


“ Mens agitat molem.”’ 


Nor must I omit to notice his eulogium of Sir Wyville Thomson, 
which was perhaps the best of all— 

“ Presento vobis Wyville Carolum Thomson, equitem auratum, 
Historie Naturalis Professorem eruditum et eloquentem domi: 
speculatorem foris acrem, omnivagum, indefessum: Neptuni denique 
Provocatorem” (Challenger) “qui quum in eo certamine maris ima 
petiisset fit tandem redux spoliis pariter ac laude onustus— 


Merses profundo pulchrior evenit.”’ 


The Commission on the promotion of Fellows seems to have come to 
nothing. At least no attempt has yet been made to carry out the sug- 
gestions the Commissioners made in their report. Those suggestions, 
as I pointed out in a former letter, were of the very feeblest character ; 
but, feeble as they were, it might have been better to carry them out 
than to do nothing, that is, supposing it to be decided that no more 
thorough scheme should be adopted. As it is, the stagnation in pro- 


motion is made more annoying to the sufferers by the fact that it has: 


undergone an abortive discussion: But, indeed, the educational 
schemes set on foot under Government patronage scem all destined 
to die in their birth. Everyone was jubilant over the Intermediate 
Education Bill; and now that the bill has become law, and the Com- 
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mission has been appointed, things have come to a standstill, and no 
action is being taken. In the meantime pamphleteers and writers to 
the newspapers are not idle. The press teems with discussions as to 
the way in which the Act ought to be carried out. Should there be a 
prescribed course of study in which the candidates are to be examined ? 
This is the question most hotly debated. The Warden of Saint Columba’s 
(Mr. Rice) is the earnest champion of an untrammelled examination. 
His argument is, that knowledge can be fairly tested only by absolutely 
excluding the possibility of cram. A defined course, he says, inevitably 
offers an advantage to the cramming teacher, who will make his 
boys know, not languages, but books. Mr. Hime, the Principal of 
Foyle College, has taken up the cudgels in reply. In effect he says 
that knowledge of books, in the case of the classics, is knowledge of 
languages, and that an examination in a definite course can be so 
managed that cram shall find no place in it. Whichever be the opinion 
ultimately adopted, it is clear that nearly everything will depend upon 
the examiners. These functionaries must never be allowed to lose sight 
of the fact that the intermediate examinations are for schoolboys, and that 
no schoolboy can be expected to be a finished scholar. Examinations 
in classical literature, unrestricted by an assigned course, are obviously 
right in the case of a candidate for a University degree, a fellowship, 
or the Indian Civil Service. But after all, when we talk of an assigned 
course or an unlimited course, we should bear in mind that classical 
literature is contained within not very wide limits. The Greek authors 
between Homer and Aristotle, and the Latin authors between Plautus 
and Tacitus, would constitute a very fair Corpus Classicorwm. An 
examiner who should habitually travel outside these limits would be 
fairly suspected of wanting to puzzle his pupils rather than to test 
them ; and a student who should have read the course in question, or 
any considerable portion of it, would be a scholar of no mean merit. 
A candidate for one of the higher honours I mentioned might fairly 
be expected to answer papers selected from such a course, without 
reference to his own private reading. But no such feat could be 
demanded of a mere schoolboy. The most that can be expected is that 
he shall have read a comparatively limited number of works of such 
authors as may be suited to his capacity, and shall have studied them 
so as to give him a substantial knowledge of the languages. The skill 
of the examiner will be shown in adapting his examinations to the capa- 
cities and the probable reading of each class of boys. A discreet and 
scholarly examiner will do this, however wide the limits from which 
he is allowed to select; a bad examiner will not be hindered from 
making blunders, however much he may be tied up in respect of his 
course. Still it is only fair to admit that there are other means of 
avoiding the danger of cramming, even if a prescribed course of books 
be adopted. Composition is the most obvious of these, for a boy who 
can turn out a fair translation into Latin or Greek prose (to say 
nothing of verse) can hardly be a mere product of the crammer’s art. 
Again, in examinations like the Indian Civil Service, candidates are 
often asked what books they have read, and are specially examined in 
them. This would indicate, I think, a solution of the problem. The 
commissioners of Intermediate Education might prescribe a course, such 
as the average schoolboy was reasonably likely to read, and might at 
the same time intimate that marks would be given for papers taken 
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from books outside of the course, and that special attention would be 
shown to composition. 

I seem to be turning my University letter into a discourse on 
intermediate examinations. My excuse is, that the term is yet young, 
and no incident has occurred worth recording. 


UNIVERSITY oF GLASGOW, 
Oct. 25, 1878. 


We are at the end of the Long Vacation. Few of the undergraduates 
ever seem to be sorry at its ending, although at its beginning all are 
sufficiently, and some exuberantly, glad. Various proposals have from 
time to time been made for a redivision of the academical year; but, not 
to speak of what is due to the professors, the general circumstances of 
Scottish students render any change difficult and, as regards conse- 
quences, problematical. Besides, while the existing arrangement entails 
some serious disadvantages, it must be said that it brings with it certain 
important compensations to the better class of students—to that class 
which, after all, includes the great majority. Leisure and idleness are 
not necessarily convertible terms, and, as a matter of fact, there are few 
men in any of our northern Universities who waste the recess except such 
as think fit equally to waste the session. 

The winter course lasts for six months without a break save of ten days 
or so at Christmas. But in the Faculties of Law and Medicine there is 
also a three months’ summer session, and during that period tutorial 
classes are formed and carried on for the benefit of junior students in 
the several departments of Arts. A considerable number of graduates 
hold their scholarships on condition of conducting such tutorial 
classes if required by the Senate to do so. 

To its other functions the University has lately added the conduct of 
local examinations. This is only the second year in which these exami- 
nations have been held, and the result is regarded as encouraging. Fully 
two hundred candidates, mostly ladies, presented themselves, and, on 
the whole, the examiners appear to have been well satisfied, though there 
is nothing in their report to warrant that female self-conceit, which is 
alleged (with what truth it is discreet not to determine here) to have 
tainted the atmosphere of Glasgow drawing-rooms in recent seasons since 
the inception of the scheme for the higher education of women. In 
reference to this scheme it is easy to be cynical, especially since there is 
no common test by examination or otherwise of the good derived from 
attendance at lectures, and since the jargon of a subject can so readily 
be acquired in absence of real knowledge; but it would be sweepingly 
unfair to suppose that, of the hundreds who listen to prelections on formal 
logic, physiology, geology, astronomy, and whatever else of abstruse 
science has an authorised expounder, there are not many who profit sub- 
stantially. At least, it is not to be doubted that there are many who try 
to profit. Unfortunately, however, success is not always directly propor- 
tional to zeal, and there is reason to fear that present agencies, even if 
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they do not foster dilettantism, are hardly adequate for the education of 
women according to a University standard. 

The erection of the Common Hall has been begun. The munificent 
gift of the Marquess of Bute will be like Solomon’s Temple in at least 
one respect—no sound of hammer or axe or any tool of iron will be 
heard in the building of it. The hewing of the stones is to be done at 
such a distance from the class rooms as to cause no disturbance of 
academical work. It is a blessing that this is possible, for men now 
entering on their first session will have graduated before the hall is 
finished. The cost to the Marquess will be about £50,000, and of the 
additional £25,000 required for the substructure and approaches 
the sum of £14,000 has been raised by local subscription since 
last half-yearly meeting of the General Council. The Council 
is to meet next week, when the report of the Royal Commissioners 
on the Scottish Universities is to be discussed. It is safe to predict 
that some of the most important proposals contained in the report, and 
notably those bearing on graduation in arts, will call forth determined 
opposition. The influence of Mr. Huxley’s views in moulding the recom- 
mendations of the commissioners is too obvious to leave room for hope 
that the report will secure anything like general approval. However 
much we may be disposed to concede the claims of physical science to be 
admitted to an honourable place amongst University studies, we are not 
willing to subordinate all else to empirical knowledge of nature. But I 
shall defer any further reference to this matter till after the Council 


has pronounced its opinion on this and the other main questions raised 
by the report. 


UnIvEersIty oF MELBOURNE, 
August, 1878. 


Srr,—-Observing that you are placing yourself in communication with 
the Universities of the Colonies, with the view of laying something of 
their life before your readers, I beg to forward you the following facts 
in reference to the most important University of the Southern Hemi- 
sphere, the University of Melbourne. 

An Act to incorporate and endow the University of Melbourne received 
the Royal assent on the 22nd day of January, 1853. By this Act the 
University was empowered to confer, after examination, the several 
degrees of B.A., M.A., M.B., M.D., LL.B., LL.D., as well as degrees in 
music; and at a subsequent date, viz., 7th April, 1876, an Act was 
passed enabling the University to confer the degrees of Bachelor and 
Master of Surgery. Royal letters patent were issued by Her Majesty 
the Queen, on the 14th March, 1859, directing that all degrees conferred 
by the University of Melbourne, “shall be recognised as Academic 
distinctions and rewards of merit, and be entitled to rank, precedence, 
and consideration in our United Kingdom, and in our Colonies and 
possessions, and throughout the world, as fully as if the said degrees 
had been granted by any University of our said United Kingdom.” 
Soon after Her Majesty's assent had been given to the Act of incor- 
poration, a suitable building was erected on a block of land about one and 
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a half miles trom the city of Melbourne, and a competent staff of professors 
and lecturers was secured from the old country. 

The following were the gentlemen elected to the several professorial 
chairs : 

1. Classics and Comparative Philology and Logic, Professor Rowe. 

2. Mathematics, Pure and Mixed, Professor W. P. Wilson. 

3. History and Political Economy, Professor Hearn. 

4. Natural Science, Professor M‘Coy. 

5. Anatomy and Physiology, Professor Holford. 

Most of these gentlemen were, even at the date of their elevation to 
the Professorships at Melbourne, well known at the Universities of the 
United Kingdom. Professor Wilson was for some time Professor of 
Mathematics at Belfast, and Professor Hearn filled the chair of Classics 
at Galway prior to his acceptance of his position here. Professors 
Holford and M‘Coy were also already known to the scientific world. 

Professor Rowe died shortly after his arrival in the colony, and Pro- 
fessor Irving, who succee ded him, re signed in 1871. Professor Wilson 
died in 1874. These two vacancies in the professoriate were filled by 
the appointment of Professor Strong, sometime assistant to Professor 
Ramsay at Glasgow, and of Professor Nanson, second wrangler in 1873. 
The University has also a large staff of lecturers to aid the professors 
in the several departments. 

The University of Melbourne is a corporation, consisting of a senate 
and council. The former body consists of thos2 persons who have 
obtained the degrees of M.A., M.D., and LL.D., in the University of 
Melbourne, and of those who have been admitted ad eundem gradum 
to these degrees. 

The council originally consisted of twenty members, nominated by the 
Lieutenant-Governor, to represent the four chief religious denominations 
of the colony, and holding office for life. But since the constitution of 
the senate in 1867 the council has been recruited, as vacancies occurred, 
by election from the senate. Some of the gentlemen originally nominated 
by the Lieutenant-Governor still retain their seats at the council board, 
but the majority of them have retired to make room for more eligible 
men. Amongst those recently elected by the senate to the council is 
Professor Pearson the historian, of Oriel, Oxon. It may be said that 
the government of the University is practically vested in the council, as 
the senate cannot initiate any new legislation or in any way control the 
finances of the University. The senate’s power is confined to that of 
vetoing legislation sent up by the council. The council has, however, 
by statutes and re gulations framed by itself, delegated part of its 
functions to a professorial board, whose duty it is to advise the council 
on all matters connected with the study, discipline, &c., of the institution, 
to conduct all examinations, prescribe all books and details of subjects 
of examination. The teaching body has no seat at the council table, and 
this loss is much felt, and has a tendency to cause collision between the 
council and the professorial board. 

The number of students attending lectures during the present year 
is about 250, and it is anticipated that this number will ste: udily increase 
year after year. A high standard of education has been maintained at 
the University of Melbourne from its first commencement, and no student 
can obtain his degree in any faculty without a rigorous course of study. 
This course is three years for the B.A., five for the M.B., four for the 
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LL.B., and three for the certificate of engineer, which the University 
also confers. A large number of exhibitions and scholarships are open 
for competition every year, and by this means a considerable stimulus is 
given to the cause of education. Many of the prizemen of our Alma 
Mater have distinguished themselves in the wider arena of the English 
Universities. The latest occasion on which a Melbourne man came to 
the front is when Mr. 8. Alexander carried off the Baliol Scholarship, 
and came proxime accessit for the Junior Mathematical Scholarship at 
Oxford. Mr. Alexander attended the University lectures here for two 
years. 

The University of Melbourne may be said to have moved in one groove 
for the first twenty years of its existence ; but within the last few years 
considerable changes have been contemplated. One of the most 
important of these is the erection of an affiliated college in connection 
with the University. We have always been a strictly secular institution 
as regards the university education of our youth, and within a few years 
our state schools have become secular also. But it is now proposed to 
erect four denominational colleges affiliated to and in connection with 
the University, without in any way defining the functions which they are 
to fulfil. Hitherto there has been no residence of students at the Univer- 
sity, and the colleges can scarcely be anything more, for years to come, 
than mere denominational boarding-houses. Theological lectures are 
delivered at Trinity College, the Church of England denominational estab 
lishment affiliated to the University. It is at present provided with a 
small staff of tutors. The students, however, one and all, attend the 
University lectures, and require no further aid in their studies. It will 
be, indeed, an edifying spectacle to see four religious bodies packed off 
into four separate, but adjoining, ten-acre paddocks, each inculeating its 
own form of faith, and having it in its power to point to the other three 
as examples of what not to believe. It will also be interesting to see if 
the other denominations, such as Congregationalists, Original Seceders, 
Israelites, &c., &c., will claim also their portion of land whereon to build 
an institution for their young barbarians. 

By far the most important event in our history is the appointment of 
Professor Pearson as a Commissioner to furnish the Government with a 
report on the state of public education and suggestions as to the best 
way of improving it. The report appeared early this year and discussed 
at considerable length the state of our whole educational system. It 
suggested remedies for most of the defects in our elementary training of 
youth, while a biil was drafted which had for its object the “ extension 
of the powers and benefits of the University of Melbourne.” The scheme of 
university reform thus sketched out by Professor Pearson proposed, inter 
alia, to abolish the payment of fees by students—in fact, to make the 
University a perfectly free institution, to increase to a large extent the 
professorial and lecturing staff, and was particularly conspicuous by the 
prominence it gave to practical science—a branch hitherto much neglected 
here. 

Parliament has not yet considered the report, and probably will not do 
for some time, as other matters of more pressing importance are engaging 
its attention. In the meantime, absurd as it may seem, in the chief seat 
of learning in the southern hemisphere no provision is made for teaching 
any modern language within the University, or any system of mental or 
moral philosophy whatever. This latter peculiarity is owing to the 
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watchful care of that pleasant body the Roman Catholics, and it does 
seem hard that if we are to live under the disability of a Catholic 
University we should not enjoy the privileges of a good modern language 
school, such as has always been insisted upon even by the Jesuits. 


UNIVERSITY OF GRANADA. 


In my former letter I gave you a slight sketch of the foundation of our 
University, and a cursory glance upon the present state and number of the 
colleges of the city of Granada, and the studies pursued in our University. 
In this present one I purpose to write a few words, from a Spanish 
point of view, on the burning question of the day in England—whether 
secular studies should be joined with religion. It is my opinion, based 
upon a long experience and much thought on the subject, that religion 
is the foundation, and must be the necessary basis, of all civilisation, and 
most certainly should not be excluded from the studies pursued in 
colleges and univ ersities, as many of your learned men in England seem 
to maintain. It is certainly a fact that we Spaniards have, during 
the last hundred years, changed very considerably in this respect, and 
that the teaching of the present day is not so collegiate as it was formerly ; 
that is to say, that we do not give to our University Schools that great 
and due importance which was formerly given them by our illustrious 

sredecessors, on which account so many usages and sc ‘holastic customs 
ove disappeared, such as wearing the cap “and gown, and many cere- 
monies and commemorations ; and it is also a fact that, consequent upon 
the secularisation of instruction, the clergy no longer exercise the inter- 
vention which they should, nor do our Universities any longer boast that 
they are pontifical and ec clesiastical as the ‘y were from their institution. 
This secular spirit extends even to the point of lessening the number of 
ecclesiastics as professors; in our University, for instance, we possess 
but one clerical professor. 

The secondary institutions of learning, founded with an expressly 
secular object, are yielding poor results even of the scientific order. But, 
thanks to the deep-rooted catholicity of our land implanted by the 
glorious Apostle Saint James, which no foreign dominion has 
been able to eradicate or find a substitute for, we have not 
reached that derangement of ideas which has, alas! swept over 
other countries. Rationalism has, and still finds, few votaries 
ainong the learned in Granada; especially in the faculty of philosophy 
and the learned professions to which I belong, the purely catholic 
element and scholastic philosophy largely preponderates. This catholic 
spirit pervades and shines generally in the inaugural addresses, 
such as the one read in 1876 in honour of Dr. Francisco Suarez, of the 
renowned Society of Jesus. This year, and the former one, our rector 
and many professors attended chapel in full academic robes, on the 
festival of St. Thomas Aquinas, to celebrate the religious services held 
on that day. In the other educational establishments, the clerical element 
and influence greatly oe minate, particularly in the colleges; that is 
to say, in Granada, the Seminario Conciliar, or diocesan sc hool, the 
College del Sacro Monte, and in the Escuelas Pias. Throughout Spain, 
primary education, which is certainly the principal and most important 
department, forming as it does the basis for other studies and of morality, 
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is unfortunately not so well attended to as we should wish, and this is 
also the case in Granada, although few cities can boast of so many 
colleges, seminaries, schools, academies of belles-lettres, industrial schools, 
economic societies, and literary establishments, which would lead many 
to infer at first sight that all was done that could be desired. This 
deficiency of primary education is the more deeply to be deplored when 
we take into account the ardent imagination of the Andalusians, which 
eminently fits them for literature rather than for science ; although we 
must not forget that some have brilliantly distinguished themselves even 
in this latter quality, for Andalusia has produced among her sons such 
famous historians as Fernando del Castillo y Marmol; great preachers 
like Francisco de Toledo, and Fray Luis de Granada; and eminent 
theologians, geographers, physicians, and learned jurisconsults. But the 
mass of the people who cannot aspire to enter the universities, colleges, 
and schools, to obtain the education which they would there find, supply 
this deficiency by legends, tales, and romances—a field which -of itself 
constitutes a species of oral or traditional literature. Politics have also 
mingled in these traditions, renderings of popular proverbs and sayings, 
patriotic songs and poems, which ever keep before the minds of our 
people the past glories of our country, and inspire them with a love of in- 
dependence. 

Were I to speak of the character, customs, and habits of the people of 
this province and city of Granada, I should begin by saying that they 
possess the traits of character common to the natives of all Andalusia, a 
character which partakes largely of the oriental element. They are not 
reserved like the Castilians, nor have they the fierceness of the 
Aragonese, the haughtiness of the Vizeayns, the callousness of the C Catalans, 
or the levity of the Valencians. As a rule they are inclined to boastful- 
ness, speak much of themselves, of their worth and riches, are naturally 
fond of ostentation, and rather pompous in their speech ; yet we must 
add that they are not wanting in valour and heroism. They are merry 
and festive, their gaiety being accompanied by a certain simplicity and 
gravity of manner “which is particularly observable in the dwellers of the 
mountains, who are frank, social, tender-hearted, and, with few exceptions, 
laborious. They are, moreover, gifted with a sharp wit, quick imagina- 
tion, and great facility of expression. These qualities are found even in 
the inhabitants of hamlets destitute of all means of instruction, in whom 
none can help admiring the natural clearness evinced in their compre- 
hension of ideas, no less than a certain cleverness and propriety in the 
modes of arranging their words and of expressing their ideas. Their 
social intercourse is gentle ; and, though their customs largely participate 
of their native simplicity of char: acter, yet in our capital I see a great 
leaning towards imitating the ostentation of the higher classes, which 
oftentimes is certainly far from being warranted by their wealth or social 
position. 

Our climate most undoubtedly must needs exercise its influence upon 
the character of the natives of Granada. Who of those that live under 
the purest of skies could help being merry and light-hearted ? Who of 
those that tread our luxuriant soil could be aught but generous and 
open-handed? And, feeling the scorching rays of the sun, our people 
are apt to become as vehement in their hatreds as in their affections. 

Would you form a true estimate of the gentle, merry, and religious 
character of the people, and be truly amused by a graceful scene full of 
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animation, you should come and witness the annual excursion and a sort 
of national pic-nic which takes place on the 2nd of January in the 
Alhambra, in commemoration of the conquest of Granada; or mingle, on 
the 1st of February, in the festival of San Cecilio, the patron saint of 
this city ; or visit the shores of the Darro on the evenings of the Feasts 
of Saint Peter, and on those of Saint John, in the gardens of the Gracia; 
or join the crowd on the 29th September, when the piety and devotion of 
the people take them to the elevated sanctuary of San Miguel el Alto. 
Whole families are seen wending their way luxuriating in the soft breezes 
of this delightful climate, and encamping in groups in the gardens, 
among the trees, and all about the rugged declivities of the mountains, 
forming a truly picturesque scene. Much more could I tell you, did I 
not fear to prove tedious, and of deviating from the plan laid down of 
the “Spirit of the Universities; but what I have written, I think you 
will agree with me, is necessary to give some idea of the character and 
pursuits of our people, so little known in England. 

I have been spending a few days in Malaga during the vacations, 
before resuming my duties in the University as professor, and, when time 
and opportunity offer, J will send you a few more lines, and keep you 
au courant of anything that passes here which may be of interest. 
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Egyptian Belief and Modern omissions or through a happy 

Thought. By James Bonwick, blindness, to a preconceived idea of 

F.R.G.S. London: C. Kegan what such very non-canonical lore 


Paul and Co. 1878. 

Mr. Bonwick’s book of last year, 
“Pyramid Facts and Fancies,” was 
in some respects a more satisfactory 
work than the present one. Its 
value consisted in its being a col- 
lection of all the pyramid theories 
that could anywhere be found— 
good, bad, and indifferent; plausi- 
ble, suggestive, or absurd. It was 
what its title denoted—facts and 
fancies. But the work now before 
us is of more solid pretension, and 
its title does not well admit of its 
being made the receptacle of the 
absurd theories or discredited 
fancies of too hasty speculators 
upon the unsolved problems of the 
Egyptian traditions. For instance, 
we are told that “by the rule of 
Higgins’s ‘Anacalypsis, kings 
whose names end in cheres, as 
Mencheres, builder of the Third 
Pyramid, were renewed incarnations 
of the cheres ; that is, were all the 
same individual.” This might be 
vastly interesting if Godfrey 
Higgins’s rule commanded equal 
respect with Grimm’s laws, or with 
a scientific formula; but Higgins 
wrote before much was known of 
Egyptian roots ; and such a theory 
as his so-called “rule” should 
either have been included among 
fancies about Egypt, or should 
have been accompanied by a real 
investigation of the roots of the 
royal name in question. 

On the other hand, we would 
rather meet with faults of this 
kind than be presented with a 
partial and mutilated production, 
carefully adjusted, by ingenious 


as the Egyptian Scriptures must 
necessarily portend. Fortunately 
this mode of treatment is becoming 
more and more rare, and indeed is 
becoming impossible in works 
designed for a general currency. 
But though we prefer Mr. Bon- 
wick’s universalist course to the 
sectarian method, we must admit 
that we prefer to his the scholarly 
plan of working only on the results 
of the most careful philologists, or 
on the rules of investigators, who 
wait for evidence, instead of rush- 
ing into rash hypothesis. The 
ostensible object of Mr. Bonwick’s 
book is “to collect information,” 
which is a very different matter 
from listening to gossip. It is but 
fair to state that ‘‘ Egyptian Belief 
and Modern Thought” contains 
a very large and valuable collection 
of information, well arranged under 
clearly defined heads, and may be 
most useful to those for whom it 
is intended—persons “ with little 
leisure for research.” 
The heads of Mr. 
chapters are as follows: 
“Primitive Religion of Egypt; 
Funeral Rites of the Egyptians; 
Immortality of the Soul; Amenti 
or Hades; Heaven; Purgatory; 
Hell; Resurrection of the Dead ; 
Re- Incarnation, or Tr ansmigration 
of Souls ; Gods and their Meaning; 
The Myth of Osiris; Egyptian 
Bible ; Symbolic Religion ; Animal 
Worship ; Tree Worship ; Ancestor 


Bonwick’s 


Worship; King Worship; Sex 
Worship; Serpent Worship; Sun 
Worship; Sphinx Worship; Obe- 


lisk Worship; Pyramid Worship ; 
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Sirius Worship; Star Worship; 
Religion of Magic ; Religion of the 
Mysteries ; Priests and Priestesses ; 
Temple Worship; Sacrifices ; 
Prayers; Unity of God; The 
Trinity ; Messiah and Logos Wor- 
ship; The Millennium ; The Sabbath 
Day ; Cireumcision; Baptism and 
the Eucharist; The Last Judg- 
ment.” 

It seems to us an error in judg- 
ment to place in the heading of a 
chapter such a word as Messiah. 
Taken in its conventional meaning, 
it can only perplex in connection 
with Egyptian thought ; taken in 
its varying historical significations, 
it could only fairly head a chapter 
in which these were discussed. 

The Egyptian remains must ever 
be interesting to the studious 
mind, for they are the record of 
what we cannot but allow to have 
been the most majestic civilisation 
of the ancient world yet revealed to 
us, whether we regard its perfec- 
tion in handicrafts, stability of 
internal administration, spiritual 
altitude of thought, or immense 
extent of duration. For the casual 
reader the Egyptian documents 
must have a fascination until the 
startled feeling wears off at the 
appearance of revered truths in old, 
strange guise. It must bring 
rather an expansive influence to 
bear upon the rigid doctrinal mind 
to find such a hymn as the follow- 
ing, which Mr. Bonwick cites from 
a translation made by the late Mr. 
Goodwin from the papyrus at 
Boulaq, and to learn that it was, in 
all probability, in existence in 
writing at Heliopolis at the time 
when Moses was instructed there : 

“ Praise to Amen-Ra, the bull in 
An (Heliopolis), chief of the gods, 
the good god beloved, giving life 
to all animated beings, to all fair 
cattle. Hail to thee, Amen-Ra, 
Lord of the thrones of the world, 
chief in Aptu (Thebes), strong son 
of his mother in his field; turning 
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his feet toward the land of the 
south ; lord of the heathen, prince 
of Punt (Arabia); the ancient of 
heaven, the eldest of the earth; 
lord of all existences, the support 
of things, the support of all things. 
The One in his works.—Good being, 
begotten by Ptah.—King Ra, true 
speaker, chief of the world—in 
whose goodness the gods rejoice. 
Lord of eternity, maker ever- 
lasting; gracious ruler, crowned 
with white crown, lord of 





the 
beams, maker of liight—consuming 
his enemies with fire; whose eye 
subdues the wicked.—Hail to thee, 
Ra, lord of truth—listening to the 
poor who is in distress, gentle of 
heart when one cries unto him: 
deliverer of the timid man from the 
violent, judging the poor—lord of 
mercy most loving ; at whose 
coming men live—to whom the 
sixth and seventh days are sacred ; 
sovereign of life, health, and 
strength—whose name is hidden 
from his creatures ; in his name 
which is Amen (hidden). Hail to 
thee, who art in tranquillity. Thy 
love subdues (all) hands — (all) 
hearts are softened at beholding 
thee. The Onze maker of exist- 
ences.—The One alone with many 
hands —Amen, sustainer of all 
things—We whom thou hast made 
(thank thee) that thou hast given 
us birth; we give thee praises on 
account of thy mercy to us.— 
Beloved of Aptu (Thebes) ; high 
crowned in the house of the obelisk 
(Heliopolis). The Ongalone with- 
out peer—living in truth for ever,” 
ete. 

Mr. Bonwick very fairly com- 
ments as follows : 

“Tf this language, breathing 
sentiments which do honour to 
heart as well as intellect, means 
nothing more than vulgar, mate- 
rialistic sun worship, then must the 
devotional phraseology of the Holy 
Scriptures be equally susceptible 
of the same interpretation, and 
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piety of all lands, all times, and all 
faiths he reduced to the dull uni- 
formity of stupid homage to a sup- 
posed ball of fire in the heavens, or 
a mass of incandescent vapour. 
To say the least of it, the upholders 
of the theory are not to be praised 
for their exalted idea of human 
intelligence, and are not to be 
envied for their coarse and repul- 
sive realism, nor for the view they 
must, in consistency, maintain of 
the spirituality of human affec- 
tion.” 

As we have now got safe and 
upright, in the midst of our 
mightiest city, the obelisk which 
evidences alike the skill of the 
English engineer and the unknown 
power of the Egyptian mechanicians 
—it will be interesting to quote Mr. 
Bonwick’s gathered speculations 
upon the origin and meaning of 
the obelisk itself. The present 
writer sees the taper stone every 
day from his windows, and a 
fragment of its pink granite,chipped 
off when the base was squared, is 
upon his table, but, nevertheless, 
the symbol has not given up its 
secret to him. Mr. Bonwick writes: 

“The story of Cleopatra’s Needle 
has popularized the obelisk. But 
some may worider what it has to to 
with religion. The fact is, that 
there is little that has not been 
pressed into the service of the gods 
by the venerating Egyptians, those 
lovers of ritualism and symbolism. 

“The preseice of the obelisk in 
pairs at the entrance of temples 
might mark the sacred character. 
This is not confined to Egypt, since 
the object is found in India, Assyria, 
and Persia, while one discovered at 
Xanthus has recently furnished a 
discourse to Dr. Birch. The Rev. 
A. H. Sayce speaks of one at 
Nimroud, of black basalt, erected 
to record the victories of Shal- 
maneser; saying, ‘Cities to a 
countless number I captured.’ As 
the image set up by this king, it 
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suggests the image of Nebuchad- 
nezzar. This,as described in Daniel, 
gives the exact relation of height 
and breadth marking all obelisks. 

“If Nebuchadnezzar’s image were 
an obelisk, the reasonableness of 
the opposition made by Shadrach, 
Meshach, and Abednego becomes 
the more apparent. An obelisk 
was not only representative of the 
divinity of the sovereign himself, 
but bore idolatrous emblems. To 
bow to it, was an acknowledgment 
of the false gods, and a recognition 
of Nebuchadnezzar as a god. It was 
to sustain Babylonian idolatry, and 
Babylonian king-worship. Captain 
Selby found near Babylon, on the 
‘Waste of Dura,’ the remains of 
a pyramidal column, which some 
identify with the image once covered 
with gold. As Mr. Bonomi points 
out, the proportions, sixty cubits 
long by six broad, are not those of a 
man; but they are those of an 
obelisk. 

“These several purposes were 
served by obelisks in Egypt. They 
were erected by kings. They are 
placed before the temples they 
erected, or honoured. They bore 
the sculptured signs of idolatry. 
They told of the kings’ victories, 
rehearsed their divine qualities, 
and made monumental prayers to 
these early deities. All who bowed 
to them supplicated the gods, and 
supplicated the king. The reader 
is referred to the chapter on King 
worship for further explanation. 

“The obelisk, by having a paral- 
lelogram base, and coming to a 
point, may seem to be related to 
the pyramid. Father Kircher, the 
ingenious but mystical Jesuit, de- 
rived both from a common word, 
meaning columns of fire. ‘It has 
been the custom, says he, ‘of 
nations to raise to their divinities 
altars of stone and marble. Such 
were the altars of the Egyptians, 
which we know under the name of 
pyramids and obelisks, and which 
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were raised in honour of their 
gods.’ Abenesi, the Arab, centuries 
before had the same thoughts: ob- 
serving, ‘The priests of Egypt 
erected these elongated stones in 
the form of needles, and of a 
round figure ; they engraved there 
in mysterious characters the secrets 
of their philosophy, and called them 
the altars of their gods.’ 

“Their tapering form led some 
to esteem the obelisk a symbol of 
fire; and, therefore, a dedication to 
the sun. Jahn, the commentator, 
writes: ‘ We learn from 2 Chron. 
xxxiv. 4-7, that these obelisks were 
erected on the altars of Baal; they 
were, of course, dedicated to the 
sun.’ The common references they 
have engraved upon them to Ra 
and Toum, the sun gods, help to 
confirm the argument. Pierret 
says: ‘The erection of obelisks 
was in relation to the worship 
of the sun.’ Rougé notes some 
pictured sacred monuments on an 
inscription of the fifth dynasty ; 
‘of which,’ says he, ‘the figure 
proves that the pyramid and the 
obelisk had primitively a relation 
to the worship of the sun.’ 

“ Other writers held them to be 
of phallic origin. An article in the 
Builder of 1877 has this sentence : 
‘Many well-meaning and spotless 
people who will, probably, inquire 
of better informed friends about 
the origin and early use of the 
obelisk, will be sadly shocked when, 
from some outspoken reply, they 
learn the truth.’ It was said that 
the lingam was to the Hindoo, what 
the obelisk was to the Egyptian; 
it typified generative force. But, 
if so, indirectly, its very compli- 
cated and geometrical figure for- 
bids the supposition of a direct 
meaning of that nature. There 
are, at any rate, other interpreta- 
tions. 

“ Rougé, indicating the worship 
of the obelisk, connects the phallic 
idea with that of Osiris. ‘The 
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obelisk,’ observes he, ‘has been 
venerated as a divine symbol. 
Thus, at Karnac, the foundations 
were instituted in honour of four 
obelisks, and they are offered bread, 
libations, &c. Upon certain scarabei 
one sees, in fact, the following 
representation,—a man adoring an 
obelisk; that circumstance has not 
been sufficiently remarked. The 
comparative study of these little 
monuments proves that the obelisk 
has been venerated because it was 
the symbol of Ammon generator. 
If one compares the series of 
scarabei bearing this scene, and 
which have been with so much care 
reunited in the glass case R, of 
the Salle des Dieux at the Museum 
of the Louvre, one would see that 
the obelisk passes insensibly from 
the ordinary forms to that of the 
phallus; it is then, truly as the 
symbol of the ithyphallic god that 
the obelisk received homage.’ 

“Another notion was that the 
obelisk, as the pyramid, symbolized 
the law of gravitation. The author 
of the ‘Solar System of the 
Ancients Discovered,’ is an advo- 
cate for this opinion; saying, ‘ The 
Sabeans worshipped these symbols 
of the laws of gravitation, which 
govern the ylorious orb of day, 
the planetary and astral systems.’ 
Made of granite, they exhibited the 
durability of those laws. 

“Some of the Fathers, as 
Tertullian, charged the Egyptians 
with worshipping them as emblems 
of the sun. ‘As a sunbeam,’ says 
Dr. Yates, ‘ was an emanation from 
that resplendent orb which was re- 
garded as the representative of the 
deity, so a pointed obelisk would 
allegorically denote such an ema- 
nation.’ None being on the western 
or pyramid side of the Nile, but 
only on the sunrising side, would 
seem to aid the solar theory. The 
gilt top, spoken of as having once 
been seen, would thus symbolize 
the yellow ray. Obelisks are seen, 
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like rays, placed round heads, to 
express deification. 

“Bonomi, who makes mention of 
forty-two obelisks, when describing 
the pretty tekhen, mem, or obelisk 
of Amenoph ITI. of the eighteenth 
dynasty, now in Alnwick Castle, is 
not ignorant of the astronomical 
learning it represented, and thus 
traces astronomy to its source: 
‘The instruction in that science 
which was given to Adam by the 


Creator Himself, and of which 
these most ancient and _ inte- 
resting monuments of human 


genius exhibit, perhaps, but a 
feeble manifestation.” So the 
Egyptians thought when they as- 
cribed their knowledge of the stars 
to the god Thoth. 

“The religious teaching of the 
obelisk about the gods of the land 
is given in the _hieroglyphics. 
Citations, under the head of ‘ King 
Worship,’ confirm one branch of 
idolatry. Thothmes III. erected 
his obelisk to Ra and Toum, deities 
of the rising and setting sun. Dr. 
Erasmus Wilson, the patriotic and 
generous remover of the English 
obelisk, or Cleopatra’s Needle, 
from Alexandria, has an account of 
the one central column bearing that 
monarch’s record. ‘The engraved 
square,’ he says, ‘ on the pyramidion 
represents the Pharoah, Thothmes 
III., kneeling before the deity of 
the sun, offering gifts, and suppli- 
cating the blessing of a strong and 
pure life. The hieroglyphics ex- 
pressive of his prayer are displayed 
by the figures of the beseeching 
potentate and the enthroned deity.’ 
On the top of the shaft is the hawk 
of Horus.’ 

“The fine one at Paris was dedi- 
ated by Ramses II. to the god 
Horus; calling him ‘the sun 
Horus, with the strength of the 
Bull.’ This is an allusion to his 
creative, demiurgic powers. 

“The one still standing at Helio- 
polis, 60 feet high, and 6 feet 
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broad, was dedicated, says Glid- 
don, to the mother of the king, 
‘beloved, exalted to the upper 
regions of eternity.’ Though now 
‘inheriting the eternal region,’ we 
are told ‘she was a chief bard of 
the sun.’ 

Rosellini thus transcribes one 
side of that at Heliopolis: ‘The 
Horus (living of men) Pharaoh, 
sun offered to the world, Lord of 
Upper and Lower Egypt, the living 
of men, Osirtasen, beloved of the 
spirits in the region of Pone, ever 
living, life of mankind, resplendent 
Horus, beneficent deity, sun offered 
to the world.’ This is a singular 
jumble of man exaltation and god 
honouring. Osirtasen was once 
judged a contemporary of Joseph, 
but is now recognised as above a 
thousand years before. 

“The Flaminian, at Rome, 
further described in the author’s 
‘Pyramid Facts and Fancies,’ 
represents the king kneeling to 
Toum, the setting sun, offering 
pyramidal cakes. He asks ‘Give 
me a life strong and pure.’ The 
god replies, ‘We, Atom, Lord of 
Heliopolis, the great god, give thee 
the throne,’ ete. 

“As to the obelisk being a 
religious symbol, a good explana- 
tion is given by Mr. Wilson in his 
‘Solar System.’ He accepts it as 
the emblem of eternity. 

“He perceives a number of 
sacred objects, in Egypt and else- 
where, having the figure of conic 
sections ; especially, the parabola 
and hyperbola. There are eight 
gods seated on hyperbolic steps, 
decreasing in the order of 1, }, 
4, &. Some Round Towers of 
Ireland expand towards the base 
as section of a hyperbolic solid. 
Buddha, as he sits cross-legged, is 
a hyperbolic solid. The obelisk 
presents the same curve, having 
the property of the sides ever 
approaching the parallel. This 
ever marching to a non-realizing 
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end is a fitting emblem of Eternity. 
His explanation is as follows : 

“<*The opposite sides of the 
single obelisk (taking the ordinary 
one as double) will continually 
approach to parallelism, but which 
they will never attain; for how 
great soever the sectional axes, or 
the sum of two ordinates, may be, 
still this difference will equal 
unity ; so the sides of the sectional 
obeliscal area can never become 
parallel to the axis.’ 

“ But he sees the symbol in the 
whip of Osiris; saying, ‘The 
planets are urged onwards in their 
orbits by laws indicated by the 
obelisk.’ Again: ‘ When the axis 
bisects the obeliscal area, and 
another straight line drawn from 
the apex represents the axis of the 
pylonic area, we have what is com- 
monly called the flail or whip of 
Osiris.’ The cap of Osiris is the 
hyperbolic and parabolic conoid, 
representing eternity. He calls the 
pschent of Osiris, ‘the hyperbolic 
reciprocal curve.’ The beards of 
the Assyrian monuments, so evi- 
dently conventional, are of the 
obeliscal form, typifying the same 
dogma. The wings of Mercury, 
the prongs of the trident, the 
shape of the serpent and crocodile, 
and the horn of Isis tell them the 
same tale. The horn of Jupiter 
Ammon, giving the name to the 
shell fish Ammonite, is nothing 
but a spiral obelisk.’ 

‘The obelisk, therefore, as the 
‘Finger of God,’ points upwards 
to heaven as the region of Infinity 
and Eternity.” 

The frontispiece of Mr. Bun- 
wick’s volume deserves special 
attention. It is the representation, 
copied from a painting on a 
mummy case, of the Egyptian idea 
of the spiritual resurrection. We 
see falling to the earth a red figure 
of a man, while the same man is 
visible upstanding in the more 
etherial colour, blue. Above ex- 
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tends the firmament in the form of 
the goddess Neith, and on either 
side of the mortal who is changing 
his state, or shedding his earthly 
skin, are the conventionalised repre- 
sentations of attendant deities. 
This drawing has already appeared 
in Mr. Samuel Sharpe’s “ Egyptian 
Mythology,” but there it was very 
small, while in Mr. Bonwick’s page 
it is not only of considerable size, 
but coloured after the original. 





Two Centuries of Bhartrihari. 
Translated into English verse by 
C. H. Tawney, M.A. Calcutta: 
Thacker, Spink, and Co., Pub- 
lishers to the University. 

The title of Professor Tawney’s 
valuable little volume requires 
some explanation for the English 
reader who is not an Anglo-Indian. 
Bhartrihari is not a state of rule 
or governance, but a man, a king, 
and a poet ; and ‘two centuries’ of 
him signifies two collections, of 
one hundred stanzas each, of his 
compositions. 

The legend of Bhartrihari is one 
with which we are more or less 
familiar under other names. He 
discovers the faithlessness of his 
wife, becomes disgusted with the 
world, abdicates the throne, and 
retires to the forest. Respecting 
the stanzas which bear his name 
there is the same question as con- 
cerning the authorship of the 
Homeric poems, some considering 
them a collection of current gnomic 
verses, others the harmonious off- 
spring of a single mind, and that 
of the self-exiled prince. The 
date of the poems is placed within 
a hundred years of the end of the 
third century of our era. 

Professor Tawney gives us an 
interesting insight into the typical 
mode of native government in the 
East, which might prove useful 
to those who are puzzled by Turks, 
baffled by Affghans, or studying 
Hindoos : 
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“Though the word ‘ Niti’ is 
usually translated policy, most of 
the stanzas arranged under this 
head are rather of an ethical and 
social character. They inculcate 
maxims of worldly prudence, and 
seem designed to teach knowledge 
of men as individuals, rather than 
as members of political communi- 
ties. The truth seems to me that, 
under the personal governments 
of the East, Achitophel and 
Chanakya have always been the 
types of a successful politician. 
The art of the model Indian 
statesman, if we may trust the 
testimony of the Niti S’Astras, 
consists in the power of managing 
the king’s wives and astrologers, 
of conciliating the feudal chiefs, 
and above all of humouring the 
caprices of the sovereign himself, 
and using them for the advantage 
of his subjects and the prosperity 
of his rule.” 

The tone of Bhartrihari’s 
thought is referred to as being in 
very close sympathy with the 
modern pessimism as manifested 
by Schopenhauer, and as not unlike 
the mental habit of Diogenes the 
eynic. 

There are occasional parallelisms 
to be found between these stanzas 
and Western thought, no doubt 
evidencing the fact that even 
before the days of steam and 
printing the thoughts of one man 
somehow managed to reach another. 
Professor Tawney’s versions show 
ease and epigrammatic power ; and 
the stanzas themselves are worth 
translation. We quote a _ few 
specimens : 

When but a little I had learned, in my 
own partial eyes 

I seemed a perfect Solon and immeasur- 
ably wise ; 

But when a little higher I had climbed in 
wisdom’s school, 


The fever-fit was over and I knew myself 
a fool. 


Not to swerve from truth or mercy, not for 
life to stoop to shame ; 
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From the poor no gifts accepting, nor from 
men of evil fame ; 

Lofty faith and proud submission—who 
on Fortune’s giddy ledge 

Firm can tread this path of duty, narrow 
as the sabre’s edge ? 


With mind and senses unimpaired, 
In act and voice the same, 
He moves among us like a ghost, 
Wealth’s warmth has left his frame. 
The man of means is eloquent, 
Brave, handsome, noble, wise ; 
All qualities with gold are sent, 
And vanish when it flies. 


The kindness of the bad at first 
Is great, and then doth wane ; 
The good man’s love, at th’outset small, 
Slowly doth bulk attain ; 
Such difference between these two 
In nature doth abide, 
As ’twixt the shadow of the morn 
And that of eventide. 


A snake lay helpless in the box pining for 
lack of meat, 

A rat by night gnaws through the side, 
and yields his foe a treat, 

With strength recruited then the snake by 
that same hole escapes— 

Behold how vain our efforts are! Fate all 
our fortune shapes. 


This earth is but a lump of clay girt with 
a briny ditch, 

Where hosts of squabbling kings contend, 
all striving to be rich, 

One cannot blame these grovelling slaves 
for clinging to their store, 

But out on those who stoop to beg at any 
royal door! 


We presume that Messrs. Triib- 
ner and Co. are the English agents 
for this little volume, though it 
bears only the name of the Calcutta 
publisher. 


General Sketch of the History of 


Pantheism. In two volumes. Vol. 
I., from the earliest times to the 
age of Spinoza. London: S. 
Deacon and Co. 1878. 

The anonymous author of the 
work before us very modestly says: 
“The following brief sketch does 
not aspire to the dignity of a his- 
tory; it is merely an outline or 
epitome of a history. In its details 
there is but little novelty, being 
chiefly a compilation, taken more 
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frequently from translations and 
abridgments of originals, than 
from the originals themselves. 
Old well-authenticated facts have 
been treated under a new aspect ; 
but there is no pretension to the 
discovery of a single new fact.” 

It is always valuable work to 
bring together to a focus radii that 
extending into dim distances afar 
might otherwise be difficult to find ; 
but there is need of great care lest 
they be distorted in the process. 
The author quotes from Words- 
worth the lines : 

For I have learned 
To look on Nature ; not as in the hour 
Of thoughtless youth ; but hearing often- 
times 
The still sad music of humanity, 
Nor harsh, nor grating, though of ample 
power 
To chasten and subdue. And I have felt 
A Presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts ; a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting 
suns, 
And the round ocean, and the living air, 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of 
man: 
A motion and a spirit that impels 
All thinking things, all objects of all 
thought, 
And rolls through all things. 


But on the next page he defines 
Pantheism as the “abstract worship 
of nature.” Now, atrue Pantheist 
would see God’s hand not only in 
the vigour and suggestiveness of 
nature, but in every influence that 
stirs the world of mind, and would 
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worship not as in the abstract, but 
in poetic glow that seems to reach 
to very consciousness of presence. 
The author’s Pantheism is a little 
too cold and intellectual. He says : 
“Pantheism is strictly a religion 
for the few, not for the many.” 
The great mass of the people are 
as little capable of Pantheism as 
they are of Monotheism. They 
are not capable of lofty abstrac- 
tions, but must have recourse to 
forms and ceremonies, to images 
and pictures.” 

Under the head of Oriental Pan- 
theism, which must be meant to 
represent the religion of the 
earliest times promised by the 
author, we find reference to the 
Vedas, Brahminism, other Hindu 
philosophies, and especially Buddh- 
ism, the Vedanta philosophy, and 
the Bhagavad-Gita ; but with some 
surprise we note that no chapter 
is given to the oldest Pantheism 
we know of, that of Egypt. 

In the section devoted to Modern 
Pantheism an important place is 
given to the little-known Vanini, of 
whom a full and interesting account 
is given. But Vanini appears to 
have been an advocate of annihi- 
lation rather than a pantheist. To 
the pantheistic mind it is easier to 
accept life beyond the seen than to 
conceive a great wall set up behind 
which the power that pervades all 
things and enkindles life has lost 
its sway. 
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